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INTRODUCTION, 


The conception of an incarnate Angel as Messiah is 
of Eastern origin, and there Is no trace of it in those 
portions of the Hebrew Scriptures which possibly were 
written before the Captivity, nor in the first three 
Gospels. ‘The Angcl-Messiah' or Meleeh-1 fainoshi:ich 
is a compound title which constantly occurs in the 
Commentaries or Midrashiin, the records of Scribal tra¬ 
dition, nlso in the TugUms. Although this Messianic 
name is not to be found in the Talmud, the latter 
designates as the Messiah the Angel of God who followed 
i he Israelites in the wilderness, and who is here called 
the Angel Metatron, or He who stands by the throne 
(pjh 91,92,101, 303). That Angel Paul calls Christ. 

It can be shown that this new Messianic conception 
was introduced into Judaism nnd into Christianity by the 
Essenes or Essai, to whom John the Baptist or Ashai, 
the bather, probably belonged, and who are in the 
New Testament designated as disciples of John. Jesus 
opposed the principal doctrines of John, whom lie 
designated as not belonging to his kingdom of heaven, or 
of the Spirit, which he declared as having already come; 
whilst the disciples of John had not even heard ‘whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.* The disciples of John (lie 
Baptist or Essene must have expected Ihtit the Spirit of 
Ond would la* brought from heaven to earth by Him 
who should baptize with the Holy Ghost. The Law 
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ail( l the Prophets until John had only prophesied about 
the future coming of the Spirit of God or the kingdom 
of heaven, but hi nee the days of John those who entered 
it did so by force, because it suffered violence, or was 
violently closed by the Scribes and Pharisees, who ‘ shut 
up the kingdom of heaven against men/ Jesus did not 
sanction, but scorn h to have even opposed, the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah as promulgated by the Eswmes or 
disciples of John, 

Nothing is transmitted to us about the Messianic 
expectations of the Essenes, and this mysterious fact is 
best explained by the supposition that their secret tradi¬ 
tion referred to an incarnate Angel as the Messiah. This 
supposition is confirmed by the presumable Messianic 
expectations of John the Baptist or Essene, As such lie 
could not reveal them, if 4 He that should come/ the 
'L'athftgata of Buddhists (p, 3J2), was to be an incarnate 
Angel; for the Essenes were bound by oath not to 
divulge their doctrines about angels. At the end of 
the Apostolic age the Essenes can be proved to have 
believed in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, and Epiphnnius 
asserts that they never changed their original doctrines 
(pp. 111 - LIT i- A special oath bound the initiated Essene 
* not to communicate to any one their doctrines in any 
oilier wav than he has received them/ Thus innova¬ 
tions were excluded, and it becomes probable that the 
Essenes in the time of John expected an Angel-Messiah 
The first Jew who can be proved to have applied 
this new Messianic doctrine to Jesus was Stephen, one 
of the Greek-speaking Jews, Grecians or Hellenists, 
some of whom were from Alexandria, where the prin¬ 
cipal settlements of the Euenian Therapeuts were. We 
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stiall try lo show dial Stephen’.-* doctrine of nn Angel- 
Messiah, which Paul accepted, was an Essen ir doctrine. 

Paul was probably among the men of Cilicia who 
took part in the disputations with Stephen ; and lie was 
present at the death of the first martyr, previous to liis 
journey to Damascus as leader of the persecution which 
arose ‘ because of Stephen.' The 1 utter's eo-religionists, 
distinguished from the Hebrews as Grecians in die Acts, 
were scattered, whilst the Apostles remained at Jeru¬ 
salem. Sonic of the scattered disci plea went as far as 
Antioch; and to this congregation or Church, founded 
independently from the Apostles at Jerusalem, Paul was 
introduced by Barnabas, His Epistle, cited as genuine 
by the unanimous voice of the ancient Church (pp. 328, 
324), proves him to have been an Essene and a preacher 
of Jesus, not as son of David, but as Son of God, as the 
Angcl-Hessiah whom the Essenes expected. After the 
conversion of Paul to the faith of Stephen, which once 
lie destroyed, the new Apostle had accepted some of t lie 
doctrines of the universalisL Therapeuts. Paul promul¬ 
gated by his Epistles the faith in Christ as the spiritual 
Itork which followed the Israelites, that is, as t he Angel 
of whom Stephen had said, almost in the same words, 
that he Imd been with the fathers in (he wilderness. 
In this sense Paul says that Christ was the man 1 from 
heaven,' and that all things were by him created. 

The principal doctrines and rites of the Essenes ran 
lie connected with the East, with Parsism, and especially 
with Buddhism. Among the doctrines which Essenes 
and Buddhists had in c om mon was that of the Angel- 
Messiah The remarkable parallels in the most ancient 
records of t lie lives of Gautama-Buddha and of Jesus 
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Christ require explanation. They cannot all lw attri- 
1 hi ted to chance or to importation from the West, 

We now possess an uninterrupted chain of Bud¬ 
dhist writings in Chinn, * from at least 100 b.c, to 
A_i>, 600,’ according to Professor BenL In the Chinese 
version of the Dh amnia padn, by him translated {No, 
x\-\i. p. 142 f,) t Buddha's sermon on ‘ Falsehood 1 is fully 
given, which is alluded to by Asoka in the second Bui nit 
rock-inscription (see General Cunningham’s Corpus 
fnscript&rttm Indicant nt, i. 132), Some discourses of 
Buddha were commonly known in India us early as 
Anoka at least, who, in b.c. 250, or 29 years before 
the destruction of Chinese books, is said to have sent 
the first Buddhist missionaries to China and to Ceylon. 

To Ceylon Asbka's son Mahimln, according to tradi¬ 
tion, took the Vinuya Pi taka or * treasure-box," the most 
ancient of the three Pi takas. The Northern or Chinese 
edition harmonises in all essential points with the 
Southern or Ceylon canon, though ihe connection lbe¬ 
tween the two schools was broken. The first canon is 
wrongly said to have been drawn up immediately after 
Buddha’s death, T9 years after b.c* 473 , or b.c. 394, ‘ a 
few years later than B.C, 400/ as Mr. 1thys Davids cor¬ 
rects the Ceylon date. It follows, that between b.c. 280 
and 150 the authors of the Septuagint, initiated in Essenie 
and Buddhistic tradition, as we here assume, reckoned 
backwards from b.c. 473, known as the date of Buddha's 
birth, the 440 years of the Greek text for the period from 
the third of Solomon to the Exodus, thence the 430 
years to Abrahams leaving i[uran,and thus 1017 years 
were left for the period to the year of the flood, B.c. 
2300. The chronology of the Septuagint implies, that 
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Buddha, a greater than Solomon’) Moses, Abraham, 
and Adam were precursors of Christ ns incarnation* of 
the Angd-Mesaiah. Had Philo and Josephus believed 
this, they would have recognised Jesus as the Christ, 

The object of the first attempt to connect Paul 
with the Essenes, and these with the expectation of 
an Angel-Messiah, is to explain the striking similarity 
between the Buddhistic and Christian Scriptures by a 
fusion of both traditions, as consciously effected by the 
Essenes. Thus the opinion of Eusebius will be con¬ 
firmed, who considered it ‘highly probable' that the 
writings of the Thernpeuts, which they had received 
from the founders of their society, have been utilised in 
the composition of the four Gos[>els, of Paul's Epistles, 
and especially of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The principal result of this argument would be that 
Paul, not Jesus, was the cause of the separation between 
Judaism and Christianity. 

The germs of this separation can be traced back to 
the different symbolism, represented on one side by the 
Hebrews, on tlie other by the strangers in Israel, to whom 
the llechabites and Essenes belonged. The ancestors of 
both had once lived under one roof in the East. Already 
the reformation of Brahmanism by Buddhism had shown, 
that the moral principle in man may lead to different sym¬ 
bols and rites, but that what Humanity has in common 
is sufficient for * brethren to dwell together in unity/ 

Several centuries before the birth of Jesus Christ 
some figures of constellations had become symbols of 
moral doctrines. Sooner or later these were connected 
with transmitted words of Gautaina*Buddha. The 
Cosmical had become to that extent the symbol of the 
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Ethical, that the son of the virgin Mitya, on whom, 
according to Chinese tradition, ‘the Holy Ghost’ had 
descended, was said to have been born on Christmas- 
day, on the sun’s birthday, at the commencement of the 
sun’s apparent annual evolution round the earth. On 
that day, the sun having fully entered the winter- 
solstice, the sign of Virgo was vising on the Eastern hori¬ 
zon (pp. 2d, 24), The woman's symbol of Lhis stellar sign 
was represented first with curs of corn, then with a 
newborn child in her anus. .Buddha was described as 
a superhuman organ of light, to whom a superhuman 
organ of darkness, Mura or Naga the evil serpent, was 
opposed (p. 80), Thus also Qmnml, Osiris, Dionysos, 
and A polios were described us divinities of light, op¬ 
posed by serpent-deities (p, G5), Finally, the Virgin- 
born Jesus Christ, * the Sun of llighteousness ’ (p. 307, 
note 1), was described as opposed by ‘ the old serpent/ 
the Satan, liinderer, or adversary. 

This symbolism was connected with the signs of the 
spring-equinox and of the autumn-equinox. The latter 
was once marked by the sign of Scorpio and by the con¬ 
stellation of the Serpent, which was represented as aiming 
at, and almost touching the heel of the Virgin-represen¬ 
tation on the sphere. These constellations and signs, 
especially the mystical sign of Virgo, have led man to 
compare with the cosmic*! figlu between light and 
darkness the moral light between good and evil. 

Whether the nature-symbol or the ethical idea be 
regarded as the first, the fact of a universal revelation, 
of » continuity of Divine influences everywhere and at 
all times, remains as the anchor of the soul, as the 
ltock of Ages, on which Christ's Church will be built. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ELDDIIimC TRADITION IX IAST AND WliST, 

Fripitcnift and Mngi& Art—Hmhtn t If At A, fthrf Had hi—-TW Nr*- 

mlta and tho Tmcttsicm- Join!* id md BuddMitH —Tbd 

nnd fcwkjA-AlLitkL—ltacatrlft tif BuiidMtfitf Tmdm.iu h 

Priexti'raft and Magic Art, 

Bl-uuilisrtc tradition is il comparatively late deposit of 
aucestorial wisdom, written or unwritten. It can lie 
rendered probable, though it cannot be proved, that 
such deeper knowledge was confined to a select number 
of initiated, among whom the mysteries were trans¬ 
mitted from one generation to another. Such an organi¬ 
sation for ilie transmission of knowledge withheld from 
the people, presupposes firmly established priestly insti¬ 
tutions and a secluded mode of life, regulated by severe 
customs. <)f an ascetic system like this there is no trace 
uiimug the lHast-Iraniiins, M'ho were the representatives 
of Zorousltian doctrines, a source from which Buddhism 
certainly has drawn, It is exceedingly strange, that 
although India is the country where such institutions 
and customs seem to have originated, yet that they 
were not established there at the indefinite time when 
the most ancient Indian records, the Veda, were coin- 
jHised in the Indus valley, and before the Aryan con¬ 
querors had established themselves on the Ganges, A 
comparison of the Veda with the book of Mu mi, 

n 
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containing tlio sacred law of the Brahmans on the 
Ganges, marks a peculiar development among tlie 
Indians; and we arrive at a similar result by u°com¬ 
parison of the Zenckvesta with the books and rites of 
tlie Magi or priests of the Modes In Mesopotamia, 
whereby a contrast is established between the Iranians 
of the East and tho.se of the West. 

llicse two huti«eils of priestcraft, cradles of hier¬ 
archical institutions and of asceticism in East and West, 
oiler some important points of analogy, which render 
it at the outset not improbable that there was some 
kind ol connection between the institutions on the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and those which 
prevailed in the valley of the Ganges* Both Indian 
< (iiiitiiiiiiitiep, that on the Indus and that on the Ganges, 
worshipped Indra, us both the eastern and flic western 
community of Iranians worshipped Ormuzd. Yet the 
Aryans on the Indus must have despised their brethren 
on the Ganges, as the East-Irnniuns certainly despised 
thetr brethren, the Magi or priests of the Males, in the 
west oi the Caspian. This was the country of wicked 
doubL; Where the bodies of the dead, instead of being 
burnt m accordance with East-Irauian custom, were 
buried in the earth, thus desecrating it. Such separate 
development and antagonism is all the more significant, 
mwv the Modes were once nil Aryans, and since they 
continued m the M est to venerate the symbolism of the 
East-Lramans. IIiub a system of dualism had sprung 
up, which in its popular form and interpretation mill- 
taUHl against the monotheism of the On.uizd religion, 
at hongli the Magi recognised the same. The eon- 
Hderation of tins parallel development among the 
Eastern Indians and among the Western Iranians is a 
nm^ary introduction to the history of the origin and 
propagation of Buddhism. 

is trials' of the Bmhraanic system 

011 the Metrical contrast of body and soul, of 
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matter and spirit, Considering the body as impure by 
itself, Brahmanism was forced to set up, not only the 
demand of a continuous taming and subjecting of sensu¬ 
ality l»y the spirit, hut to declare, in the hist instance, the 
destruction of the body as the only true purity. From 
this theory, followed, practically, the injuring «f the 
body by ascetic impossibilities. The Zenduvesta does 
not know these premises. The Zeadaveeta likewise 
separates botly and soul, the spiritual from the material 
world : also it is not wanting in abstraction, and those 
hosts of spirits who people heaven are, if taken by 
themselves, in part very deep-meaning conceptions of 
spiritual powers, although from the standpoint of a 
natural and poetical religious spirit they are pale alle¬ 
gories, Hut the Indian antagonism between the spiritual 
and the bodily world is unknown to the Zendavesta* 
The pure and holy spirits have created the world of the 
senses, not in order to entangle man in darkness and 
evil, but in order l<* give him life and prosperity. Here 
the evil is limited to only one side of this wurld of 
senses, to darkness, drought, desert, and death; whilst 
in Lidia the evil spreads over the whole mutter, mid 
this bad side of nature has not emanated from the pure 
but from the impure spirits. Since, according to the 
Zend a vest a, only a part of nature is separated as evil, 
man has not to put off Ills entire nature, hut to rejoice 
in the good side of it, to strengthen die same in and 
around himself, and to observe a defensive, guarding, 
and fighting altitude against the evil side of nature 
only, Titus self-preservation, instead of selfdest ruction, 
is set up for man as his aim and end : thus practical and 
obtainable objects are held out to man ; thus are given 
the conditions of a healthy and active human existence, 
which have led to other results, than those to which 
I iidians have bceti led by the contemplation, the quietism, 
the monkish asceticism, ant] the relapses into sensuous 
excesses which are inseparably connected with the former. 

a 
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In Iran no supernatural puri ty at‘the cost of life was 
aimed at, as in India j in Iran purity was practiced in 
order to live, in order not to be harmed and killed by 
the Baeva (or evil spirit), but not in order to die ns in 
India.’ 1 

Among the Brahmans as among the Magi the inter¬ 
vention and mediation of priests was held to be neces- 
sary, and even in the law-book of Maim, still more in 
the later Sutras or theological heirlooms, with their 
higher development of the ceremonial, the laity was 
absolutely excluded from every active participation in 
the sacred rites. In Hymns of the Rig-Veda are already 
mentioned priests on whose prayers victory wasconsideret I 
to depend. Contrariwise, the hymns attributed to Zoroaster 
know oidy ol holy rites performed by pure men, and 
even the Last-Iraniitn later tradition, which was recorded 
in tlie Zenthivesta ulter the recognition of an order of 
priests, admits by the side of the Atharva, or lire-pried', 
till * pure men lo the performance of holy rites. The 
name Magi, by which the West-Iraiuan priests were 
called, is unknown l o the ancient pans of the Zendavesta, 
Wc know of no Modes without Magi, and it is probable 
though not provable, that the Median conquerors of 
Mesopotamia, the Casdim or Chaldeans, iu the year 
B e, 24ob, already hud Magi as priests. For already in 
the time of Dejokes, since n.c. 711, the Magi are coil- 
mrted with an old-established institution; whilst iu the 
Book of Daniel the Magi are identified with the Chal¬ 
deans. Cyrus introduced or recognised the Magi among 
the Persians; yet these always regarded the Medea and 
. lls ^heir enemies, and the rule of I'seudodriuerdis 


I* ™I*w«iUed as an attempt of the Ma*ri to set up 
Median instead of Persian rule. 


lim Bruhmmuc and the Magian systems of religion 
both required the mediation of priests as organs of the 
supernatural power Maya or Maga ; and these institu- 

1 letter, Grsrkbhte fa AiUrCkum 11,367-38*, 
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lions on the Ganges and Euphrates were based on the 
most ancient ancestorinl rite of invoking the aid of gool 
spirits against evil spirits. This would naturally lead 
to the offering of bloody sacrifices ns a means of recon¬ 
ciling the oHended deity. Human sacrifices and animal 
sacrifices for the purpose of atonement had prevailed in 
the earliest historical times among the Hainitic or non- 
Aryan races in East and West, By an ethnological and 
geographical explanation of the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
the Handles, probably once an un mixed Murk-skinned 
race, can be shown to have spread from India, by 
Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and Canaan, to Mesopotamia, as 
the earliest historical inhabitants of the West, an indefi¬ 
nite time before Lhnt country was conquered, according 
to Berosus in iw. 24-IS. by the MedoChuldeims, II is 
provable tliai the mixes) race of Iranian conquerors of 
Babylon and non-Iranian, probably Indian, builders of 
Babylon, that the first so-called Semitic nation of the 
West which rose to political power 1 did not abolish the 
bloody sacrifices, especially those at the Lime of the 
spring-equinox. Gradually animals were substituted 
for human beings. It is important to bear in mind, 
that these West-lranian worshippers of Ormuzd, the 
Median conquerors or Chaldeans of Mesopotamia in the 
third pre-Christian inilleniiium, did not teach, like their 
Zoroastrian brethren in the East, that bloody sacrifices 
are an about (nation to tho God of light and truth. 

The Egyptian Book of the Dead and the Mesopota¬ 
mian books on magic prove that in both countries 
magic art existed in remote ages. Copies of the Clial- 

1 Ehi'ln'i* birth, whirb wa eiplaifi eLlmifjllT, wm br laftoliM \lM to 
bnfp taken plu? jit Ebtf vwr r.f tbM MhIIm Id l,C. MtM; for, if- 

wording to (reitfedi, tfliem Wu an hwndjrd twu-s old J |wi tk* 

flood p (n.lO) p ind ths jfwcf tho Xn«bkn flood ww bj tju? Tfabrvw^ 
accofdLn# to Cemwrimii awl Ynrm> eoTuputod to him been jfcG, ^300 {L d* 
BuHM, 77lt Ckwt&gy ift** Dtffr, p, lt> r Japhel + Hata - >hvm. In (mel t 
Juph-.-t did dwell *!□ Ik** Until i of Sbtm,’ tod CaruukD tlw Ilamitc? W hU 
WTTftist or jiIatp, Tin? Cifditfl were M#i1m and bwanw ^lisraitfi 
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dean work on magic were placed in the library of Lite 
famous school for priests at Erech (Htinik?) near L'r, 
tlie present Sluglieir, in (lie low country near the 
Persian Gulf. Magic rites and the worship of elements 
can be proved to have preceded in Mesopotamia the 
Conner don of deities with stars, and therefore to have 
preceded the solnr symbolism for a longer lime. Yet 
sidereal religion prevailed in this country before the 
invention of writing, sin™ the earliest symbol of a deity 
known to ns was a star. Thus the deity Si but, pnl 
bably connected with the Pleiades, is determined by it 
8tar wW* the number seven by its side. Already, about 
^^0, Jargon I. compiled his astrological work, 
which began with collections of liturgical hymns and 
magical fomuhe. 1 The sacrifice of children in Ml><> 
potamifl is by Inscriptions proved to have taken place 
before the time of Abraham,* and the belief in the 
atoning virtue of such offerings for siu must have been 
preceded by a belief in i he virtue of magic rites. We 
are thus enabled to assert, that magus rites were in¬ 
troduced into Mesopotamia an indefinite time before 
Abraham* 


Even in much later times, the Mesopotamian magician 
Itulaam commenced ids rite by sacrifice. The Mosaic 
law forbids practises of divinations, workers of hidden 
Arts, augurers, enchanters, fabricators of charms, in¬ 
quirers by u familiar spirit, wizards or consul tors of 
the dead, and the law couples with these ancient magic 

otWM c ;^mnation of sons and daughter® being 
ofiered by fire, Abraham himself, the sou of Torah, 

Zl h l tradtiion said to have been « maker of 

I ,;Vr pl,im ’ T* f eKktsd in family of 

I invite d T 1“S'? ^ his « Mind,; the 

jv t -’ a ‘‘ u ’"f 1,0011 pointed out that the 
Egjptians connected their magic figure or mummy, 

* vp - *».*». x«t D i. 
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their Shehtee, with the word * Ter,* width in the pre- 
Semitic kngui^c of Egypt seeing to have denoted an 
idol, what lilt 1 Hebrews tailed a tera. This probability 
is almost raised to a certainty by the Arabian tradition 
just mentioned, which connects the son of Tenth, n wor¬ 
shipper of strange gods, according to a Mosaic scripture, 
with terttphim or idols of his making. For the origin 
of Buch tradition would tie inexplicable li' the word 
‘ter' had not at some early lime designated an idol in 
Arabian. This it certainly did in Egyptian, and also in 
Hebrew, as the word ‘ ternphim 1 denotes. The Egyptian 
word ‘ ter 1 signifies a shape, type, transformation, and 
has for its determinative a mummy; it is used in the 
Hit, mi. where the various transformations of the de¬ 
ceased in Hades are described. The small mummy 
shu|»ed figure, Shebtee, usually made of baked clay 
covered with a blue vitreous varnish, representing the 
Egyptian as deceased, is of a nature connecting it with 
magic, since it was made with the idea that it secured 
benefits in Hades. It is connected with the word 1 tor, 1 
for it represents a mummy, the determinative of that 
word, and was considered to be of use in the state in 
which the deceased passed through transformations, 
4 teru.* 1 

The belief in one God was probably imported into 
the West by the Medo-Chaldean conquerors who lived 
in Ur-Casdiin in the time of Tenth and his ancestors. 
This belief would by the Hebrew of Inter times be 
opposed to the worship of‘other gods,’symbolised by 
teraphiui or idols. Joshua declared Tenth to have ln>en 
such a worshipper of other gods, and the name Tenth 
points to the teraphim or idols, which also his eon 
Abram is said to have made according to the Arabian 
tradition already referred to. * Thus sjiith the Lord God 
of Israel, Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the 

• IL S. fi'iuU't Diet wary of tkr IIM*, ‘ Miflfc.' 
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flood iti old time, even Terah, the father of Abraham, 
and the fattier of Xachor : and they served other gods,’ 
This statement of Joshua confirms that of Moses, whose 
mother’s name, Jokbebed, is a compound of the Jelio- 
t is tie form ‘ Jo,’and to whom God revealed Ms name 
Jehovah, saying that by this name he ‘ was not known ’ 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to whom he appeared 
by the name of El-Shaddui—God Almighty—literal!}', 
‘God Powerful.* Another passage shows that Abram 
1 lifted up his hand,’ and swore, or literally * did seven,’ 
by Eljnn or El-On, Oml the Highest. 1 

It may, therefore, lie now asserted, that magic art 
was established in Mesopotamia nu indefinite time be¬ 
fore Terah, who lived, if the transmitted year b.c, 2360 
was the year of the Flood, from b.c. 213S-I933. We 
msiy go further and safely assume that ihc invocation 
of spirits, perhaps originally the worship of ancestors, 
was connected with the worship of dements and of 
stars, mid that what sooner or Liter was called ‘ magic 
art had preceded the capture of Babylon, in b.c. 2468, 
by the Medea, For the purpose here in view it is 
enough to have pointed out that magic art existed in 
Mesopotamia before the time or Terah, who ‘ served 
other gods. 1 

Many centuries before the Vodio Hymns are sup¬ 
posed to have been written, in which there is no trace 
of priestcraft or magic art, the latter, whether under 
that name or not, was established in the West, possibly 
seventeen centuries earlier than the generally assumed 
date when the Yedlc Hymns were recorded. The 
Aryans on the Indus neither imported any magic art 
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from the North-west, nor Acknowledged the same among 
the subjugated non-Aryan population on the Indus. 
The aborigines of India may, however, !« assumed to 
have long before the Aryan conquest worshipped ele¬ 
ments, stars, and constellations, if not ancestors, ami to 
have invoked good spirits against evil ones. What was 
sooner or later in the West called * magic art ’ was pro- 
bat ily on the Ganges iti after-Vcdic and Brah manic 
times connected with the Brahm, or spiritual power* 
which was only another name for the Maya of the 
Buddhists. 


Brahm, J/ur/n, and Bodhi. 

It remains quite uncertain at what time previous to 
the publication of the Law-book of Maim (about bx. 
71)11?) the Indian asceticism arose which was connected 
with the name of Brahma. The higher being who 
represents this divine power, or the Brahm, tlmi is. the 
divine mediator, the Brahma, who hears man praying 
by this divine guide, was called BrAhmanftSputi, or 
* lord of prayer.’ Even die highest God was regarded 
as an organ of tiiis holy and eternal Brahm, and man 
can, though the same, secure the answer to his prayer, 
even immortality, for the spiritual power connects him 
with higher organs of the same. 1 The conception of 
this Brail in as the Holy spirit of both worlds is es¬ 
sentially identical with the conception of the Maya 
or spiritual power. It can now be shown, as we 
shall see, that this supernatural or spiritual power is 
recorded to have descended as 1 Holy Ghost' upon 
Maya, the virgin-mother of Gautnma-Buddha, It may 
be safely assumed that the Magi in the West were 
aboriginally so called after the Mug a or Maya; and 
it is quite possible that the Median tribe of the Budii 

1 Comp. Dintckcr, t c. IL 05,05 ; Spwpol, ZrntlcrrJa. J tffiul, Jtis. 10 20; 
52 , 55 , 
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wctd so called after theBodhi or Wisdom taught on the 
Ganges. 

riic BodliL Wisdom from above* or Tradition from 
beyond, must be Connected if not identified with the 
spiritual power or Maya, and thus with the universal 
spirit or Urahm. It has been well said, that * Gautama's 
whole training was Brahmanism : he probably deemed 
lumselt to be the most correct exponent of the spirit, 
ns distinct from the letter, of ancient faith ; and it can 
only be churned for him that lie was the greatest and 
™ 8t of the Hindus, 11 Yet we shall point 

out, that there is sufficient reason to regard him as a 
non-Indnm by descent, fib probable connection with 
the East‘Iranians is confirmed by the presumable fact, 
that the doctrines of Zoroaster were ns well known by 
Gautama ns by the initiated Hindus, though they hid 
tins knowledge more or less from the people. _\s the in- 
caniation of the celestial Buddha was effected by the 
lloly Ghost, so it was tills spiritual power, Maya or 
Jiralim, which enlightened Gautama, and made him the 
human organ of the celestial Bodhi or Wisdom. The 
meaning of the word ‘ Buddh,' or ‘Bodh,* corresponds 
wit i tiat of the Sanscrit Yid, from which the name 
' eda is derived. * Veda * means knowledge, and * Bodhi 1 
means wisdom. It seems that Gautama-Buddha was 
initiated m the secret tradition of this Bodhi; but 
ere are on y few traces in Buddhistic writings of such 
a n t en wi oin and they leave it uncertain whether 
the novitiate of the later disciples dates from the time 
", T!luta ’” u '. V,e know, however, that not all his self- 
chosen disc,pie, were beggars or Bhlkshus, though 
uramans, or tamers of the senses. Their instruction 

tl efr Lr-i liy ' n , r Wl >mi] qiJiintit ^ according to 
tlieir individual capabilities. Gautanm was only acLn- 

nmb^ti ^ when he underwent a severe 

probation of -six years, 
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The Eastern Pdmmiia ami the Western Tradition. 

The Buddhists distinguish two classes of tradition* 
They divide their theological heirlooms, in a restricted 
sense the transmitted sayings of Ihtddha, into SiUras of 
the great mid of the small chariot* thus distinguishing 
the MahAyana from theffinayana , 1 Possibly the elm riot 
of tradition* or conveyance of enlightenment, referred 
to the sun, which is already in the Veda and Zendavesta 
connected with horses, whilst before the Babylonian 
captivity, chariots and horses of the sun were regarded 
us symbols of the Deity by some of the Israelites in 
Jerusalem- From indeterminable times the chariot of 
the sun-god A polios wns represented as drawn by four 
horses. 

The Hebrew word for chariot, Becli&b, from which 
the name of the Ileelmbites (Essenes?) is derived, is of 
Iranian origin, and it forms part of the word Merkabah, 
by which the unwritten tradition or gnosis of the 
Israelites was designated. The first part of the holy 
Merkabah was culled 4 The History of Creation*' and 
the second part* B The History of the Chariot/ This 
twofold division in the record of Hebrew tradition may 
lie compared with the twofold division in the records 
of Buddhistic tradition, that is* with the Sutras of the 
great and of the small chariot. The Buddhists who 
belong to the higher grades of initiation in the mysteries 
of tradition, know and revere the Prashna PAramUa, 
literally the science, wisdom* or tradition 4 from beyond/ 
Whilst Pragma means knowledge* wisdom, or Bodlii, 
FArnmita means brought * from beyond/ The word is 
derived from ‘par*/and riui/ the former meaning ‘across, 
over, or beyond/ and the latter word is formed after 

* In cmiinr-f rime ilwi Xortbuni Buddbut* called th*Lr durelnpr*d ttudi- 
lion the Mobivaita* iniuiTnarJi ru itiHlfrrrtt from lh* shorter tradition of tJj* 
SiMiUn'm ItiplJhipfa, which thermal* caUfd t h-p- rianuTtna- Tbr IjitudHUi 
of Tli ihflt ts tbs tdrr opponle of r.Tijjiniil Rih] lithium, imd moj bn tonnot ted 
with t,|p nrhi^td tmteil hr Gnulanm,^ comdn DeradittB. 
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*emi,’ to go. 1 The Latin won! traditio has absolutely 
the same meaning, being a composite of tram, across, 
over, beyond, and ire, to go. 

Tims a connection is established between the mean¬ 
ing of the Western word 1 tradition ' and the meaning of 
the Eastern word * panuuita,' as also between the Hebrew 
word ‘ in er kit bah T for the unwritten tradition, mid the 
Sutras, the once unwritten tradition of the Buddhists, 
and of the Jainism, who preceded them. But as it is 
non-pro veil that the new elements of tradition intro¬ 
duced by Jews after the return from Babylon, had l>eeii 
already hy Moses transmitted to the elders, and by 
them to future generations, so it is not provable that 
the followers of Buddha were in possession of a hidden 
wisdom, verbally transmitted by Buddha, and even by 
those who preceded him, in promulgating u Zoroastrian 
tradition. The Buddhistic P&ramita or tradition was 
designated us * from beyond,’ no doubt in order to 
point to the super*terrestrial mid supernatural origin of 
its contents. It was, as we shall see, the wisdom from 
above, brought down by the Angol-Mcssiah, the bringer 
of the Spirit of God. 

Jainism and Buddhism. 

It is certain that the Buddhism which was con¬ 
nected whit Gautama, constitutes a late development of 
Jainism. 3 According to Jairias and Buddhists, the 
■words Jina and Buddha have the same meaning! and 
tlm last ot the twenty-four Jaina Tirthankaras or 
Buddhas, called Mahavlra, who died 527 ».c., is stated 
to have been the teacher of the Gautama of the 
Jmnists, who is also the Gautama of the Buddhists. 
But Gautama, who seems by some of his followers to 
iave teen raised to the rank of a deified saint, was not 
recognised by the Jainas as a Buddha. One mid the 

1 Boat, TlmMhiH ISltp-im,, * 0 . 

1 Th-'mim, Amiiiii, w the Early Tu'ak of Artis*, 
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same person was by some in India regarded ns mi 
anointed man, by others as on anointed angel. 

The five duties of Jainism are: mercy to all animated 
beings, almsgiving, venerating the sages while living 
and worshipping their images when deceased, con lessiun 
of faults, and reEgkms fasting. The five si ns are: killing, 
lying, stealing, adultery, worldly-minded ness. Only the 
first five of the ten commandments of the Buddhists 
are by the text referred back to Gautama himself, and 
they "forbid to kill that which has life, to steal, to He, 
to drink intoxicating liquors, and to commit unchaste 
acts. 1 The mule statues of Jaina saints or Arhats have 
been connected with the Buddhist ascetics, whom the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hioueu Thsang, in the seventh century 
of our era, designated as a Buddhist sect in India. 
They did not entirely shave their heads, and walked 
miked, except when they wore a white covering, perhaps 
only during the performance of certain rites. So also 
the nude representations of Y ittul or \ ithobft, who in 
the Dekkan is held to Ik? an avatar of Siva, have been 
compared with the normal ideals of the Jaina statues, 
as preserved by the sculptured monuments of Math uni, 
with their appropriate devotional dedications by the 
votaries of the Jaina faith, * at or about the commence¬ 
ment of our era.’ s 


The Salas ami StIkya-Jtfutoi, 

The Vittal or Viddhal to whom Buddhistic Scriptures 
refer, are supposed to have been connected with the 
Ephtludiles, or White Huns of the Byzantine*.* The 
Huns had still m late times white aud black tribes, and 
the Ephthalitcs came from the Ox us and Indus. The 

1 Tha number five u prtrtnbk * JB«TW auqitml mtun^Viubol t b*n tlm 
number left. 

* Thumiis, L #0-02, 

■ Me. Wylie, dial In Buddhist TVyrtoba i if Chin* md i« 
p, 117* 
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Hindus referred the name Huns to Thibetan tribes, 
and they were perhaps called Hints after Thibet. This 
name the Maltoitiedans have introduced, and the country 
td Thibet is still called liundes, the word being pro¬ 
bably derived from Uyuii-des, which means snow-laud, 
like Himalaya, Imaus, and Emaus. 1 The white or 
Aryan Huns were always distinguished from the har- 
barotia emailed Scythian or Sarmatian Huns.* The 
Aryan Huns were probably a cognate race with the 
Ilojai tribe (Amyrgtan Scythians Y) whom Herodotus 
distinguishes among the so-called Scythians or Atcic, 

I lie llaka of the Chinese, ami the Sitka of Persian 
Inscriptions, whose principal scuts seem to have been 
near the Ox us. 


Like the Saka, the Pa F ilmin g were, in part, perhups 
chiefly Iranian Aryans. Bui the Parthian*, the Purthwu 
in Inscriptions of Persian kings, when first mentioned 
by the Greeks, lived nearer to the Medes, to the east of 
them. Where the Parthians originally came from is 
uncertain, hut it is not improbable that they Imd crush'd 
the Indian frontier and lived in Iran ns strangers, l’or 
Justin ^ states that their name was derived from the 
Sanscrit Parties, which means * of another country,* or 
Uhe country from beyond,’ whilst in Iranian (Zend) 
Parda, like the Sanscrit Purudu, means a person who 
lias come across the border.* 


3 % 1 ^™" <,I1 ‘ Bopla Tbi ^‘-' «* sl|t ‘ »rtide * Tibe t; in tins Tim* 
, ' U ‘ Hun' ^ »nmt‘ Huntyluri miy k»Ve con nr t lei, ; n Uki 

W w t r"* i^/SST’ th .° ZhisKi, or H«, u . a 

W W»* ™„«i rf hoaj.AH, wbiel. a .till . !,™r mtt™ S„ |«tu 

^ , (tb ° JUjma) **** l " Hindi*. « 
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5X£»i 1 r r ir n T‘ 8to »* rt i,u p^«-sdiHi-ari; uni 
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About the year GflO ux\ the so-called Scythians, or 
rather S&kas, made their iu roads into India from the 
North, and gradually advanced to Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor. "King of the Sakas T was still in the first 
pre-Christian century a title in Northern India/ From 
these Iranian Sakas was most probably descended 
Siikya- or Gnutamn-Buddlm, Had the Sakas been 
unlives of India it would be difficult to explain the fact 
that no Indian documents, except Buddhistic writings, 
ever mention them. The Sukya-prinee is described 
as an Aryan by Buddhistic tradition. His face was 
reddish T his hair of light colour and curly, his general 
appearance of great beauty. He married u wife from 
his own kin ; and in harmony with the rites of Northern 
tribes, he was interred under a mound surrounded by 
stones. 31 


Ift rord# of Buddhistic Tradition. 

Which were the fundamental principles of the * Tra¬ 
dition from beyond/ said to have been promulgated by 
Gautama, according to the most ancient records known 
to uh of the life of Buddha ? We now possess a Chinese 
translation of 11 Stnwril work on the life of Buddha, 
which in remarkable for brevity and completion. It i$ 
probably — in some of its essential parts at least—a 
translation of the original work or copy from which 
the expanded version was made, known in Thibet .and 
China under the title * Lolita-Ylstara/ or Ta-Chwang- 
yen, "great magnificence.’ This primitive work, known 
under two forms of the same title, was translated into 
Chinese from Sanscrit, by a priest called Chu-fa-kn, as 

I h'btv'v*, or pffipla from bey ami (lilfi?' S*»C*1XI * f% ha* tlfl mime Ki*iUlis£ M 
I *ur tktaiij. Tbe Arvftjj Word Flltli-a wum in thi &«njf of 5tf]oiro», m 
Ir^ti'.iSaflticLkM, hihI NoWninh. Thu Aulh»r4 nf thu foptuHfrinE, wLo like 
Kzekwrf (xxrHL V\ 11) carntteted Kdan with th> Knirt, hnvi- formadl from 
or fniKi tko SftjiMTil raraiit^, 1 * 3 lii^r h l&Htl P ' the Wurd Panuth#. 

1 B »4 Huddkitm, Grind t v, 47 f. 

3 Pencr Gurdnej, XumutfHtlw (JAramd^ toL sit. 101-107. 
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early ns the eleventh year of the reign of Wing-ping 
(Miug-ti) of tine Han dynasty, that is* GO or 70 a,d. 
4 We may, therefore/ says Professor Beal, * sufcly sup¬ 
pose that the original work was in circulation in India 
for some time previous to this date/ 

lie adds, 1 The (Buddhistic) books found m Chirm 
afford us a consecutive catena of writings dating from 
ut least BX-+ 100 to .wi>. 600/ In the Chinese copy of 
the Bhammapada or 1 Parables illustrating scriptural 
extracts or verses/ composed by Ary a DlmrinatriitiL t 
that is Vasamltra, about me. 40/ is the Sutra alluded 
to by Asokti in the stone-cut Bhubru edicts aud 
known as Gautama's exhortation to his son R&huta 
against falsehood/ It is therefore now proved that we 
possess a Chinese Buddhistic writing, part of which 
points bark to the time of Asoka, who ascended the 
throne B.C. 268, and convoked the general council at 
Patna in n.c, 250, 

1 Ids newly ascertained fee t ga ins in i i n port a m :e 
when we consider that the stone-cut Blinbra rdict refers 
to then existing records of well authenticated word* 
of Buddha, and that the first Buddhist missionaries 
whom Asuktt sent to China, where they arc still re¬ 
verenced m saints, can now be asserted to have intro¬ 
duced into thi!* country these records of the divine 
Buddha s saying# to which Af6ka*s stone-cut edict 
refers. It becomes therefore increasingly probable 
that the stone-cut representations on the gateway of 
the Buddhist monument called the Sanchi Tope, pro- 
bably copied from earlier wooden represent a lions, and 

1 Accent to Eltel, VruunuUra J took ft principal [*rt in \h* Uiac if*- 
u Ult Proakicut of Urn Synod under Kirfidika. 1 If U* 
dAua i» about B,a 40, ih*t uf bjwnuinrilii would U rim* 

ex. 7ft 

! Tte Rommtic Hut *? ry tt f BuJdto, p. ri. f Thr DArnmn^h 

l *T , The to tbc Blubnt edict llm mmninnd liv Mr/Be»V 

in ft l*c |i irrr dehf«ed by tim B f nw ^ puBlicfttion uf Uhl Mmuwjn** 
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which refer to subjects treated by Buddhist legends, 
date from a pre-Christian time. 1 

A considerable part of the Buddhist legends trims- 
mit.ted to ns by the most ancient Buddhist literature 
may l>e safely asserted to date back to pre-Christian 
times. This will become a certainty if we succeed in 
proving that the foreign elements represented by Jewish 
Essenes in pre-Christian times are in part, if not chiefly, 
Buddhistic. What was known in Judaea more titan 
a century before the birth of Jesus Christ cannot 
have been introduced among Buddhists by Chris¬ 
tian missionaries. It will become equally certain that 
the bishop and ditirch-historiun Eusebius wm right 
when he wrote, that he considered it * highly probable' 
that the writings o£ the E>senk Therapcuts in Egypt 
had been incorporated into our Gospels and into some 
Pauline Epistles, 

1 At MNtftad bj Geaernt OamSo^asa 9 an ojoitkffi stared by the tulL'ir 
of the fhndr H*>k t# fAr JCrnimfft&U tttar.- ft repF6BeH lAtinn of 

llii* nmnujuent qiq 1>^ m The bfict tope jj traced to the B.ST. 500- 

44a # ita iiinn iindi ng -Lnictiuv to p_a 300 t juid the gnkd lo JLD. 13 47. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE LEGENDS OF BUDDHA, 

BtuMlina birthday on Ohri^liitiw-iiav —Thin )f^kDic Stur— 1 ftp tlm| shod! 
fOfno *—Karma—XirfiiDrt M tba JSun—EjdinHijn by Fiith>—Inrjknutkm. 
of (be Viqrin-twn by * lb* Holy 1 —Knahn* 4 Binh in un inii 1 

—JleA»a]y W proclaim joy Mid psnrc— Aslt*, the Simeoa nfBiiii- 
dJii^l^—PreiMiDtAlioii iu the IVnipla when twdw, and public fa'iwblnp 
whi-n thirty ye-ftits old—TunptalSrrq by Sfttuo In I Iso witdpmew^^Bn'Iiihfl,. 
4 n f P*®f T his bndy e ! i (rounded by ft * glory, p 1 fi^rp tanpYifiV tto 
men VrpnHDted by his ride—The Ijimb (Arwe)—Tra* of life ami of 
bnowl«Spe—Bstplbin in th* holy iitiumi nr ‘ b*pti*m 

lifti r on a meant—N 0 ble^td y sdcrlliai, Acr-Piifnblt* of the ihtstet nr4 
lb* taren—The- Wr>mnn it ibt? Well — Fromis* of number Dnddh*— 

Mi»d« At Buddha i death—Th& tears of a weeping vatBUo had wett^i 
bia fret before Ma death—How to expliia the pulluli bet wreu fiddlriitk 
nhd Christian WOnlft—Oontitimtj of IKtihg is fluency. 

£uddh as Miythday on Ch ristm as-tla y. 

AoaoKDDTG to Sanscrit and Chinese fleriptures, to the 
eto&MUt edicts of Asftka and the Sanchi Tope eertain 
legomls about Buddha circulated in India and in China, 
not only before the close of the Apostolic age, but more 
than three centuries earlier. Among these legends the 
most ancient are those which refer to the Incarnation 
of Buddha as Angel-Mesaiah. 

Prophecies hare directed the attention of men to 
the TatliAgatha, literally to ‘ Him that should come/ to 
^ flic Anointed, the Messiah or Kung-teng of the Chines#- 
Ihc expectation of this Messiah and of the kingdom 
flhich he should set up is a general one. He will come 
from hea\ en, be born itt the tlesh* attested by miracles* 
bring to earth the highest wisdom from above* the 
IkKlhi from beyond; he will establish a kingdom uf 
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heavenly truth and justice, live as n man, then die and 
return to heaven. Like his mother, he will lx? of royal, 
not of priestly descent, and genealogies Mill prove this. 
The Messiah inhabits the fourth or Tiisita-heaven, a 
certain locality described as a circle, and which is dis¬ 
tinguished from ‘ the worlds above Tusita,’ thus also 
from the highest material heavens. Apart from all 
these, a nett-material locality seems to be implied where 
the highest God dwells, to whom Hud dim is said to 
have prayed, as to the self-dependent and creating Oral, 
Isviira-lJeva. So long a? Buddha is in the Tfisita- 
heaven, he is not yet at the height of his development, 
and he looks forward to the time after his last birth, 
the birth on earth, when the ways will be open to him 
which lead to what is called Nirvana, or destruction, 
but at the same time to the 1 final resting-place of the 
spirit,' the locality to which men long to come, where 
‘the harvest’ takes place. 

We leave the question for the present as an open 
one, whether the Nirvana Was held to be or not the 
dwelling-place of the god to whom Hud dim prayed, the 
man who sis an Iranian could not have been an Atheist. 
Hut what is said about the non-material nature of the 
Nirvana is also said about IsviVra-Deva, * the universal 
spirit,' later called ‘all the Buddhas,' about the abso¬ 
lutely immaterial spirit, who is so unlike Buddha before 
his incarnation—absolutely independent of all influences 
of matter. Vicing lhe MnluV-Bnilima, to whose * bright 
body * Buddha n ill resemble, Buddha is yet ex|>osed to 
these material influences even ill the fourth heaven, 
which comparative ‘ glory ’ lie is resolved to give up for 
a time in order to attain his final birth, that in the flesh. 1 

In accordance with recorded Zoroastrian doctrines, 
(hiutatna seems to have believed and taught, that * the 
good and most holy Father of all truth" is the source of 
the supernatural light, of the spiritual power, wisdom, 

1 Urmimrfk llidory of livHJbi, pp. 24, 77, 110. 
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or Bodlii, and thus of the moral element in mar. 
Gautama was considered by Ids followers U> have been 
a chosen instrument of that Divine power, as Angel and 
as Man, 1 lie Divined isdom, personified by the heavenly 
Buddha, becomes naan, according to Iran inn tradition, 
and it had a pre-mundane personal existence according 
to Zoroastrian and to Buddhistic records, It is owing 
to this Divine power which is in the incarnate Buddha, 
that with uplifted eyes, and turned to the East, he mm 
pray to the highest Spirit, and be at one with him. It 
is only as the highest organ of the spiritual power, pro* 
(ceding from the highest Spirit, that Gautama could lie 
by some conceived as the source of the world. He was 
called its developer, and was in this sense identified with 
Isvira-Deva, the Creator, to whom lie prayed. 

At a certain time, which is not clearly defined, 
Gautama was established 1 in the condition of a Buddha, 
tree for ever from the possibility of sorrow and pain, 
and was therefore named Djina (the vanquisher), 
possessed of all wisdom, versed in the practice of it, 
perfectly acquainted with it, firmly grounded in the 
ways oi heaven and in the ways of purity and holiness, 
imssesseil of independent being, like all the lords of the 
world (all Buddhas), ready to accommodate himself to 
all possible circumstances.* 1 As a spirit in the fourth 
heaven, he resolves to give up ‘all that glory, in order 
to be born m the world/ for the purpose ‘to rescue all 
men from their misery and every future consequence of 
n : he vows Mo deliver all men, who are left ns it were 
without a saviour." He is called * the great Physician/ 
Healer or Saviour, the Bhagavat or ‘Blessed One/ the 
bavtour of the World, the ‘ God among * 

Unit of ihis heavenly Buddhas Incan inti on is 
marked by various statements. It is asserted to have 

* *?(*., 27*, 2, 53, 70, 130, Joy. 
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taken place on the eighth day of the second month of 
spring; we hope to prove conclusively that this is our 
Christ maa-doy. 

In ills t realise on the Yedic Calendar Jyotisham, 
Weber justly complains that all former works on Indian 
astronomy are based on such documents as were com¬ 
posed after that the last development of astronomy in 
India had been reached. The comparison of the most 
ancient calendars known to ns has led Mr. E. G. Hali- 
burton, of Nova Scotia, to prove, that a New Year's 
festival connected with and determined by the Pleiades 
was, by almost universal custom, and portly in times 
called pro-historic, connected with a three days 1 festival 
of the dead. It corresponded with the Christian festivals 
of All Saints and All Souls, at the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber, and was preceded in some countries by a holy 
evening or Halloween. 1 At lirst it was the appearance 
of the Pleiades at sunset, later their culmination at mid¬ 
night, which determined the commencement of the 
year. According to the calendar of the Jtrahinans of 
Tirvalore the year began in November, and the first 
month was called after the Pleiades C’artiguey or KriU 
tikiis. The latter name Weber has shown to mean ’ the 
associates,' those who are bound together, the heap, 
whilst the Hebrew word for the Pleiades, Kinuth, has 
exactly the same meaning. Abo, the first of the Noxft- 
trns, of dm stellar houses or stations of the moon, was 
marked by the Pleiades, 

This Indian year, determined by the Pleiades, liegati 
with the 17th of November, approximatively at the time 
of the Pleiades culminating at midnight, and this com¬ 
mencement of the year was celebrated by the Hindu 
]>urga, a festival of the dead. Mr. IlahburUm has 

* HulUiurt.m, .Oi> Mnlm'aii far fA* Uitlnry ./ JVoU, partly quoted 
TrotewiT rtud S earth, and luoW fullv ^iftmiucd and rKplalned la 
um „UiJ Myth*, pp. 111-13?, hr 0» rtev T. F. I ante. Comp. K r, Ration, 
Jht Hrjttdrt i nn,J thr Thitrhrrit, odrr dm fJrAritnitttt dir Symbolt, 
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shown that on the 17th of November, or Athyr_the 

Athyr of the Egyptians and Atauria of the Arabs—the 
three days* feast of the Isia took place, which culminated 
in the finding of Osiris, the lord of tombs, evidently 
contemporaneously with the culmination of the Pleiades, 
at midnight. It was on that same day, in the second 
month of the Jewish year, which corresponds with our 
November, that Noah shut himself up in the ark, 
according to Genesis; that is, on the same day when 
tiie image ot Osiris was by the priests shut up in a 
sacred coffer or ark. According to Greswell, this new 
year’s commemoration on the 17th of November ob¬ 
tained among the Indians in the earliest times to which 
Indian calendars cun be traced buck- It is su(lielent for 
our argument, that its commencement can he proved 
long before the birth of Gautama-Buddha. 

II the 17 th of November was New YcurVtlay, the 
second month ■commenced on the 17th of December, 
a L T\^ ie day,' Buddha’s birthday, was the 2dth^ 

H-—=S9Bmbfit_ the ami's annual birthday, when Hie 


pun er oi the sun ceases to decrease and again begins lo 
increase. 1 The test in Buddhistic writings we are con¬ 
sidering presupposes the commencement of the year on 
toe 17th of November, and thus points to the 25th of 
m r. This is confirmed by another statement 
m the same scripture. At the time of Buddha’s birth, 


the a&terism Chin was passing and the astcrism Koli 
was coming on.' Evidently this refers to the contempt 
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eoua rising and setting oi certain stars oil opposite 
sides of die horizon. In the assumed but uncertain 
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year of Buddha's birth, 625 B.c„ in the latitude of 
Benares, on the 25th of December, and at midnight, 
when according to prophecies the birth of the Anointed 
One was expected, ‘ the point of the ecliptic rising 
above the horizon was very close to the star X Virginia, 
whilst the stars a and £ of this sign had already risen 
Home distance. At this time the point of the ecliptic 
setting was hi Aries, nearly in the same longitude as 
Hamal, a Arietis, the nearest visible star being p Ceti.* 
The whole of Shin (Chiu) had set at that hour in lati¬ 
tude 25®. Pisces had also entirely set; and the lunar 
mansion immediately above the western horizon was the 
one numbered 16 in Williams's list (Sen or Sin :)} It 
would seem, therefore, that this asterism Sen was the 
one meant in one Buddhist record, where it is called 
Chiu. On tlus supposition the two asterisms mentioned 
us coming and going at the time of Buddha $ birth 
would both be correctly referred to. But it is enough 
for our argument that an as ter ism in Virgo is clearly 
stated as coming on or rising on the horizon at that 
time, for the sign of Virgo was certainly rising on the 
eastern horizon at midnight on the 25th of Deceiulier in 
the year 625 u.c., as seen in the latitude of Buddhas 
birthplace. The position of the sphere would not be 
materially altered in any of the possible other dates ol 
Buddha's birth. 

Thus it is not proved that Gnu tarn a-Budd I ia was 
really born on the 25th of December, or rather at mid¬ 
night on the 24th, at the dawn (Maya) of the first day 
of the new solar year : but it is proved, that the birth 
of the Angel-Messiah, whose symbol was the Sun, was 
expected and asserted to have actually taken place at 
this time, that is, on the eighth day of the second 
month of the year which was computed to begin on the 
17th of November. 

1 Kindly tuninuiv Unit'd by Mr. Procter, &s W illitini * .V np of CKinrt* 
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Buddhistic records imply that Buddha was bora it 
the time of the sun's annual birthday, of its entry 
the sign of the winter solstice, when its apparent evolu¬ 
tion round the earth recommences. The Cosmicnl to 
regarded aa the symbol of the Ethical, the sun as the 
symbol of divine light, of which Gautama the enlightened 
was believed to be a chosen instrument. The solar 
Messianic symbol is thus proved to be more ancient 
than the tune of Buddha’s birth. The sun was the 
symbol of Gautaraa-Bnddha and of Jesus Christ, who 
is described as ‘ the sun of righteousness’ and a* - the 
day-spring from on high.’ This common anabolism 
may hdp to explain several parallels in Buddhistic and 
m Christian records* Here we have only to point out, 
hut us on the transmitted day of Buddha’s birth, so on 
Christmas-day the constellation of the sphere risinu on 
the ^ten, honaon is that of the Virgin, represented 
Z Jhc new-born Sun-God in her arms, and fob 

“? Serpent, who aim* at her heel and almost 
to ches it w,th its open mouth. The symbolism of the 
sphere on Christmaaday points to Isis with her infant 
. t t Z 16 1'S®* Mil >’ a w*th her infant Buddha ; and 
the \ r -T" Ma ^’/; ith her infont Jesus, described in 

chan ce °^ er similar coincidences a mere 

crun non J ,1JVe ? S . p “ live traditi °™ originated in a 
common source, and is that source a Divine iteve- 


The Angel who » to become Buddha. 

aian^p^eriLTerewlSST ***** 1 ? 

incarnation of an Angel cal U if A hl ° h an , nounced li ?' 

who should brin<r to earth h ! \\* f l ° 1,,ted or Messiah 

above and establish the kingdom off’ ° f ff?!, fr0 ” 

justice. He would ]>.■ of J,, f heavenl y tmth » Ht 
1 be of royal descent, and genealogies 


•an that aitom-D comb,' 
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would connect him with his ancestors. ‘The Blessed 
One,* the * God among Gods/ and the ‘ Saviour of the 
World,’ was, according to Buddhistic records, incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the royal virgin Maya, and he was 
born on Christ mas-dav, the birthday of the sun, for 
wldch reason the sun became the symbol of Gautama- 
Buddha, 

The angel, whose time of incarnation ia astrono¬ 
mically fixed, knows by the position of the stars, that 
his time is come to descend to earth, as organ of 
Divine enlightenment, of the Wisdom from above, of 
the Tradition from beyond the Praslina Par am it a. The 
Bodhlsatva, or next candidate for the Buddha dignity, 
the TathSgntha, lie that should come, lias fulfilled Ids 
years in the heavenly dwelling-place as Deva or Spirit, 
the Kung-teng, the Anointed or Messiah, is about to be 
born in the liesh. Sadness prevails among ids fellow- 
spirits, because of his approaching departure. One of 
his companions is consoled by the consideration, that 
they can attain the privilege of descending to the earth, 
in order to see the place where Buddha is to be bom. 
Another expresses Ids wish that his years in the place 
he inhabits were passed, so that lie might be l>orn with 
him on earth. Again another spirit says: 1 Let not 
your heart be afraid, he will come again/ Finally, one 
of Buddha's associates addresses the departing one in 
these wards : * Mnbu Parusha/ great soul, or great Lord, 
* do not forget us/ In Ids parting address the heavenly 
Buddha says, that birth and death are the cause of all 
parting, that bis fellow-spirits need not be and about 
him. For in course of time he had become possessed 
of a certain condition or Karma, in ronsequence of his 
having * always prepared his heart for the possession of 
the highest wisdom, by constant vows and prayers/ and 
that this Karurn guards him from a long sojourn in the 
world. 

On the real meaning of ‘ Karma/ different opinions 


the legends op bi'diuia. 


Sa 


among tlic interpreters of Buddhism prevail. It bus 
been defined as 1 a connecting link, a bridge between 
one life and another,’ and yet not a 9 the soul, which 
Buddhism is held not to acknowledge. Karma Is «*. 
F . ^ the doctrine, that us soon as a sentient 

Hung dies, \vJ 1 ether angel, man, or animal, a new being 
js produced in a more or less painful and material state 
of existence, according to the Karma, desert or merit. 
0 } e being wlm had died. Karina is a moral cause, 
and never dies. From one point of view Karma ‘has 
mm 1 amt og) with soul; and from another it is a name 
given to the moral power working in the universe. 1 
J * u ’" llt this moral power must be identified 

‘ t ’ ,e .*P .Power ’ or Maya, which is also catted 

, ?} P 11 ll ; h is this power in heaven and earth 
whjch is stud to have guarded Buddha from a long 
sojourn in the world, and which enabled him to fix his 
0,1 ^ at f Tlot and finally to enter 

li- aa ; *,■ Karma be regarded as conscience, 

" j 1 ”1 ,,1C > in ® l ^*er case it might be connected, more 

wh/V ^ Jm * Wltb tbe1 Holy Spirit 1 or‘Word/through 
ueli, according to Iranian tradition, the highest God 

lip ‘ UUUIC f ca hls “'varies to reasonable beings in 
neaven and earth* 

able to'pvt ^ lI ddlia has ‘not j-et been 

t f th T gh m h ^n, would be born in 
from 'll 1 til ntT re< L>1 ve perfect liberation 

^1: ITT "I now am about to 

gamine, lim y iin ’ yeC,U)f n0t for lhe P^WUM of 

I am about to descend’3 e‘l of b . u * 

“ this tine Wih m , h lx,rri a,l|on g men (to take 
HeT Z Tt } * mp f t0 giVe P^«Kl rest to all 
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ever.* But later recorded tradition implied, that after 
the incarnation Buddha would assume another hotly, 
the * spotless and pare/ Dharmakikya, whicli, in ‘the 
final resting-place of the spirit/ in the Nirvana lie 
would possess under di Horen t circumstances, and 1 long 
after' the human body has passed away. In one of 
the ancient Gatlins or hymns, 4 the deliverance' {in 
Nirvana) is connected with the obtaining of ‘a body 
free from contamination/ that is, free from all material 
influences, a spiritual body. 1 


Kirudiia is the Shu. 

Buddha is described ns leaving the fourth heaven, 
TClsita, but from this locality, as from all material 
heavens or Biipft, tiie highest of which is called 
Akanblita, is distinguished the Nirvana. We submit 
that the mysterious NirvAna or ‘ annihilation/ refers l<» 
the place where ‘ all matter' is supposed to be anni¬ 
hilated, that Is, to the Sim. 

According to Buddhist conception, within the circle 
of the soul’s migrations from one material body to 
another, one and the same law rules, that is, the deeds 
of the past life of the soul in a material prison act 
upon another existence of the soul in the veil of 
matter. From this never-varying law of rewards and 
punishments, no escape for reasonable beings is possible; 
except by continually fixing the mind and the heart on 
the final destruction of all material influences. These 
prevent the liberation of the soul from successive births 
an d deaths, and hinder the entrance of the soul into 
Nirvana. The soul is the breath or spirit from the 
spiritual world, which is separated from the material 
world by a great gtdf. The light from the spiritual 
world, from its centre, shines in a dark place, as the 

1 torn. Bithry, SIS, 3S, 34, 150 , ml Itenl'* BuMtiin l%r,W, JOO A.n. 
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"lory or Shechma, symbolised by (lie sun, shone in the 
darkness of the Holiest of the Holy. 

The Buddhists seem originally to have conceived the 
locality of Kirvftna in u manner similar to the Christian’s 
conception ©f God s abode, os a place where, as in the 
sun, there is ‘ neither variableness nor shadow of turn- 
iug. ^ The Xirvflna scorns to have been regarded as a 
locality which, like the sun, does not appear to revolve 
around other bodies. The Buddhinta may be assumed 
to have forded Nirvana ns the non-material centre 
ol the Universe, and source of light. Since the orbit of 
bodies m space forms the basis of the doctrine id’ trfins- 
inigi ntions of souls, the sun, as the supposed immaterial 
centre of these bodies which appear to rotate round this 
luminary, could be regarded ns the appropriate symbol 
©f the Nirvana, ‘ the last resting-place of the spirit,' 
which luis then been freed from the ever-returning cycles 
of birth and death, and returns to its home. 

Thus the idea would suggest itself to regard the sun 
as the purely spiritual and immaterial dwelling-place of 
the selfdependent, world-creating spirit, Tavaru-Bcva, to 
whom Buddha prayed with uplifted eyes. His system of 
morality, which he could not connect with the gods oft lie 
raimans, must have acknowledged a nun-terrestrial, 
spiritual source of moral Providence, unknown to Brah¬ 
manism at least as publically proclaimed. Gautama 
is lecorded to have regarded the origin of the soul, 
winch Brahmanism vaguely connected with Brahma, as 
beyond human comprehension. But lie cannot have 
separated the soul from the highest spirit, to whom he 
pi ayed. The spmtual body of the Arhats, of the rmhteou% 

Oil the one ade it is described as Iheend of all e.risTem e, 
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even as the extinguishing of a dame, as 11 cessation of 
thought. Hut in other passages it is described as the 
] >laie of peace, of an existence without births and 
deaths, tv? "a place of repose/ to bo enjoyed by the con¬ 
querors in the material world—that is, as we may 
assume, by the souls who have conquered over matter, 
mid who arc to enjoy a non-material, a spiritual 
body. The Nirviina can only be reached by inward 
growth, by * the path of wisdom/; to which way of 
everlasting life is opposed the way which leads to h the 
power and dominion* which the evil spirit, the god of 
the material world, exercises, cud which is to be 
destroyed. From this it may be coned tided, that 
Nirvana was connected with the kingdom of the good 
and bright spirit, with the abode of the self-dependent 
god, LsvAm-Devii. 

Nirvana is the highest aim, the highest reward of 
the wandering soul, the place from whence it came and 
whither it returns, the place of the heavenly harvest, 
according to a simile of Gautama, to winch we shall 
presently refer. In some of the most ancient I Judd hist 
records, in i lie Jutakas or stories, in the GithsVs or 
songs which &akya is said to have recited, and which 
show some relations to the Gathiia of Zoroaster in the 
Zciid&vesta, the Nirvana is described, though not exclu¬ 
sively of other views, as die final resting-place of 
spiritual beings. Buddha is recorded to have said that 
he saw individuals in Nirvana, and many holy men are 
mentioned by name * who entered into the brightness of 
the sun, and attained the straight path/ Their detire 
is fulfilled, and they * abide for ever in the true eternal 
law 1 ; they dwell in * the only indy great one of the 
three worlds , 1 The 1 condition of Nirvana/ to he desired 
above all things* is contrasted to 11 all earthly things/ 
which are * perishable . 1 The narrow path leads io 1 the 
shore of Nirvana/ to 4 the ever constant condition, to 
4 the nectar of true religion/ to immortality, ffirvimi 
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is identified with 4 the opening of the pure wap of 
heaven/ of the 4 gates of eternal life,’ and is actually 
called the sun, and 4 the centre of the supernatural 
light/' Thus the immortality of the sou! in Nirvana is 
el early acknowledged. XirvAna is the place of the in¬ 
gathering, the heavenly garner for the ripened fruit 
sown in the material world : it is the sun as the region 
of eternal life. 

1 he explanation of XirvAna as the snn is confirmed 
by the presumable identity of the sun-god A bid ha with 
the highest spirit, IsvAra-Deva, who thrones in Nirvana, 
and also by the direct connection of Buddha with Nirvana 
ns well ns with the sun. The sun is the symbol of Buddha, 
who is represented as a ram or land) — .that is, as the 
stellar symbol of the spring-equinox in his time, as the 
f'un in Aries. This interpretation is all the more ad¬ 
missible, as we have proved that, according to Buddhistic 
record s, G au tamn-Euddha’s birth was expected, and had 
taken place, on the sun’s annual birthday. Again, the 
connection of the locality of Nirvana with the sun is 
confirmed by what seems to have been the alxwiginal 
meaning of the 4 four paths' which lend to Nirvana, and 
which we may now connect with the 4 four kings ’ and 
the four cardinal points of the Zodiac, with 4 the four 
quarters of the world/ towards each of which the new- 
lioiu Gautftiuft-Buddha is said to have advanced seven 
steps. Buddhists describe Abidhs as the god of light 
(of the sun), as surrounded by four mysterious beings, 
which form a striking analogy to the four cherubim 
and four beasts of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

1 he enemy of the sun-god Abidlia is the 4 king of 
death and the dwelling-place of Abidlia, the kin-'- of i 
Ide, is Nirvana, from which it follows that the sun 
was by Buddhists identified with Nirvfhui. In this 
locality there is neither darkness nor death: 4 To be 


' JtwMir JTirfwjr,!), 13], 130, SSI -Ml 
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amI not to he, how can this lie united in One, how can 
this be NirvAiia? These two conditions have nothing in 
common; con darkness and light he united?' As in 
the sun, bo in Nirvana there is no darkness, no death. 
As the sun was regarded to be the source of the vital 
and enlightening spiritual power and of the highest 
wisdom, ns throne of the god of light, so it is the long¬ 
ing of all sons of the Wisdom from above, of the Bod hi 
or spiritual power, of the Maya or Bralim, whose chief 
organ Gautama was, to reach * the way and the place" 
into which 4 all Buddhas" have entered. 1 

At the same time the word‘Nirvana 1 is used to 
describe a spiritual condition, a ‘condition of moral 
rest/ of which Gautama had received a foretaste whilst 
on earth, since he possessed the Prashna Piramita, the 
Wisdom or Bodhi t the Tradition 4 from beyond/ For 
this reason he was * in possession of complete spiritual 
life/ being 4 perfected/ and having, in a spiritual sense, 
* reached Nirvana/ His flesh was, therefore, not at 
enmity with the spirit within the same; and because 
the opposing principle in himself had been overcome 
by tlie required free deter mi nation of his will, therefore 
his liberation from the circle of birth and death took 
place, and ‘through eternity * he was to receive no 
more ‘migratory existence/ but the enduring existence, 
eternal life in Nirvana. It follows from these and 
similar passages that even die personal existence in 
the flesh did not prevent Gautama catering, during his 
sojourn on earth, into that spiritual condition which in 
the highest and abiding sense was connected with 
Nirvana as the ‘centre of supernatural light + and the 
'brightness of the sun/ If therefore in isolated pas- 
sa^es Gautama is recorded to have said that after the 

1 Cdmp. JW, Qunprfliv of Oriruf^ittM, 1S74 H p. 15S; Ihm. Hi*t. 351. 
Aljictlifl. lo be uiilr aii^Ul^t b/mif tiff AmitlniU, the #fud of b^ks* 

U|dit K <dd bv Ni>rtbiT» Blddhiflii to iiilwbil. till? PlT*dlH L at th*' West, inml 
fur AiIhBwldliii of Iks NflfMJtie (Eitd, iJtadrfAiwp w«i>tad «l.iiiun p f. t 
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birth of Bodhi in him lie at once obtained deliverance, 
nnd that hereafter tliere would be ' no more individual 
existence, no more * bhnva,' tins expression, the exact 
meaning of which is doubtful, con only be referred to 
hia Iiocly in the fieah t as tin? last of material bodies, 
1‘iom the ‘ bha vn must be distinguished the spotless 
and pure ‘ dharmfikiya,’ the spiritualbody, in ‘the final 
resting-place of the spirit,’ in Nirvana. ’ This celestial 
uxlj the Buddhist expects to possess under different 
circumstances, long after < the human body' has passed 
it vv a}, utter the end of tlie soul’s transmigrations, which 
on j m the exceptional cases of incarnate angels like 
ut *; , t!l 1 ' ere regarded as having come to an end with 
t ie hi fe on earth. Ihe body in tlic flesh was regarded 
p , antama, according to the texts, as one of five 
unite existences, the five Skhandha, of which lie Is 
letorf ed to have said: ‘It is impossible to say that 
cuher of these k “ I," that is atta or htiua, the “ seUf 

, .1 m £ in I*® germ of heavenly origin, cannot be 

identified with any one of the soul’s material embodb 
ill on Ld r The soul of man k intended finally to be 

in a uk \ like that of Gjuit&nift, which is describe 
J '^’.blnig m thc bHght M „ of Bnhm „ a ^ 

™ and which alone can “era* 

r lrtf i 1 ,i ^ f, , Jre ^ Nirvina, which body alone can 
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certainly those of later times, that their ancient belief 
in the doctrine of s salvation by faith J or 4 bhakti' centred 
in the God-man, Krishna, one of the incarnations of 
the Deity, Salvation is by faiths and faith comes by the 
Maya, the Spirit or Word of God, of which Buddha, the 
Angel-Messiuh, was regarded as the divinely chosen and 
incarnate messenger, tlie vicar of God, and God himself 
on earth, 1 

Ctiutmved in/ the Holt/ Gko*t f born of the Virgin Maya. 

The incarnation of the Angel destined to become 
Buddha took place in a spiritual manner. The ele¬ 
phant is the symbol, ns of the smi, so of power 
and wisdom; and Buddha, symbolised by the sun, 
was considered the organ of divine 4 power and 
wisdom/ os he is called in the *Tikus/ For these 
reasons Buddha is described by Buddhistic legends as 
having descended from heaven in the form of an 
elephant to the place where the virgin Mitya was* Blit 
according to Chinese-Buddhistic writings, it was the 
4 Holy Ghost/ or ‘Shiiig-i^mi/ which descended on the 
virgin Maya. The effect produced by this miracle is 
thus summed up in the most ancient Chinese life of 
Buddha which we nt present possess; translated 1 >c- 
tween 25 and 190 i 4 If the child born from this 
conception he induced to lead a secular lifts he shall 
become a universal monarch ; but if lie leave hi* home 
and become a religious person, then he shall become 
Buddha, and shall save the world. 1 ' 

Gautama hud himself chosen Maya for his mother 
among the daughters of men, when in the fourth 
heaven he had seen* guided by astronomical signs* 

1 Muni* 1 ? William#. 115 f V*h 21 Ht-SOM. The M*jri,er UAr 

fib**! of lb-,1 [hiiiifbiftt* mat bv >irnlita^J u with Li* Ilmhm, m *uh 

tlavs- origin*! el^rxuil (riemi'iit CriLrilC from n-hirh ihp vvHd pra«*>dM 
ftorordLng id tb- ty&ictn of 8UH|t| wh 3I Irauwa to itattUM, 
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by a Messianic stnr, tliut the time for his incarnation 
Had come. Having seen tJio Messianic constellation, the 
Angel-Meastah at once chose his parents in the Hesh. 
His choice fell on the King of Kapilavastu and his 
virgin-bride Maya or Mayadcvi, She was so culled 
after Maya, the spiritual, creative and enlightening 
power of Indian tradition, after the Liodlii or Wisdom 
from rIxjyc, the power, word, Or spirit, the Brahni of 
the highest Gtxl. This power of the Highest, 1 the 
Holy Ghost,’ was to surround her, and thus * the holy 
mother’ was to give birth to * the holy son. 1 

The virgin Queen of Kapikvastn, in the tenth 
month after her heavenly conception, was on a journey 
to her father, called Supra-Buddha-Grihapati, living in 
the city of Devadnho, and she hud reached the Lumbim 
Garden, but according to other accounts she was only 
halfway in a forest, where she had alighted in an inn, 
when Buddlm was bom. The birth took place under 
‘two golden trees'—under the Bod hi-tree, Palana, the 
acacia, originally the fig-tree, symbol of knowledge, 
and under the Aseku-tree, the tree of life. Among the 
thirty-two signs which Were to be fulfilled by the 
mother of the expected Messiah, the fifth sign was 
recorded to be, that she would be on a journey at the 
time of her child birth, J Beating under the Pal aaa-tree, 
Maya was thus addressed by 1 the heavenly women' 
who surrounded her i * The Queen now brings forth the 
cluh], able to divide the wheal of life and death; 1 ' in 

1 Tit* thirty-lwri refer to thirh-lwo dtittes, bended hr Imlro-Trlw 
ie Die thirty-third, lbnt la (right VtNd, eleven Uitdru, twelve Adityw, and 
twev Aiwirni, There ’were ilIac eiglitv ripe* of fecmdiiry iniportnaL'e, TIb 
mimtrfr thirty-hr., WflWelltB llm I,*11 of the number riily-toUT, wfijfh, 
tOpltbaT with the holy noinlrr eight, cxiAti tuled the holy numbuM of 
Cliuiere tradition before tie tim.' of CmiCuciiu And MU.' T|ie*P nmn- 
li'rr added tDprllittwpteseuttd the ancient utrauuuiral evde of penHUr- 
two, booed tin the (lUerrJition, which wjw not quits u.nwt till luueh later, 
thnt ID MTent Y-tWo solar Years the prvcewiim ttinuuiit- to one die, (Comp, 
‘-’' r Bunsen, jfbV Fltjadfn und dtr Tkjrrltrrit,) 

‘ Tbnl is, able by a mim'to t« interrupt tilt conti EitlrtL! crclb of Krtb 
mid drttltA, Id enter Ninran*, which itta, to he*, by the twelte 

jodlscal NplaDas. 1 1 


SONG OF THE HEAVENLY HOOT, 

heaven and earth no teacher can tfqual him; able to 
deliver both Devas and men from every kind of sorrow! 
let not the Queen be distressed, we are here to support 
her/ Thereupon Bodhisatwa, perceiving his mother 
Maya standing on the ground, with a branch of the 
tree in her hand, 4 with conscious mind, arose from his 
seat and was bom. 1 The attending spirits exclaimed; 
1 All joy be to you. Queen Maya, rejoice and be glad, 
for this child you have borne is holy/ lie forthwith 
6 walked seven steps towards each quarter of the 
horizon, mid, looking first to the East, lie pronounced 
the words of the GAthA; *Iit all the world I am the 
very chief, from this day forth my births arc finished/ 
The ‘Saviour of the world/ or * the Blessed One of 
the world/ the Bbegav&t, die 4 only begotten + Bodld- 
satwa t is horn in the presence of the highest God* of 
Indra, the King of kings, am! of Brahma* This event 
is attested by miracles. Whilst 1 the sun and moon are 
darkened and deprived of their light/ there is *a divine 
light diffused round his person/ so that the Queen's son 
was * heralded into the world by a supernatural light/ 
Then * the Itishis and Devns who dwelt on earth 
exclaimed with great joys This day Buddha is born 
for the good of men* to dispel the darkness of their 
ignorance. Then the four heavenly king*? look up the 
strain and said: ffow because Bodhisatwa is bom, to 
give joy and bring peace to the world, therefore is 
there this brightness Then the gods of the thirty- 
three heavens took tip the burthen of the strain, and 
the Yuma Dev: lf$ and the Tfi&ite Devas, and so forth, 
through all the heavens of the Kama* Itnpa, and Arupu 
worlds, even up to the Akatiishta heavens, all the 
Devus joined in this song and said : To-day lfajdhis&iwa 
is bom on earth, to give joy and peace to men and 
l>eva? 5 to shed light in Die dark places, and to give 
sight to the blind/ 1 

* liumrmt^S //iV<=rp p 
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A holy One, a Bkhi, called Arita or K4k, the 4 Black 
One, 1 dwellin'! at peace above the thirty-three heavens, 
fleeing celestial signs, and hearing the celestial song, 
descended to the grove, 1 where he usually dwelt on 
earth/ But, acconling to other accounts, lie was a 
Tapaso or ascetic, from the Himalaya, called Kfda- 
devalo, which name corresponds with that of Asita. 
He gets to Kapilavastu, where Maya tries to make the 
child bow its head in reverence towards the feet of Asita, 
But the child, 1 by his spiritual power, turned himself 
round in his mother’s aims, and presented his feet 
towards the Ilishi, who begged to worship his feet/ 
Then Asita, uubeuring his right shoulder and bending 
his right knee to the ground, took the child in his 
arms, and, returning to his seat, rested on his knees. 
He declared, that * with the deepest reverence of body 
and mind/ he took refuge in and submitted to the 
child. ‘Doubtless this child by his Divine wisdom, is 
completely acquainted with nil events, past and future, 
and will therefore be able to preach the law/ after 
having become 1 completely inspired,’ that is, after 
thirty-five years. Asita, being of an advanced age, 
deplores that he is too old to hear himself the Messianic 
proclamation of the pure law. lie returns, rejoicing, to 
his mountain-home, for liis eyes have seen the promised 
and expected ‘ Saviour/ 1 

Mayas death took place on the seventh day after 
the child's birth, when she was 4 translated at once to 
heaven, whence she occasionally descends to comfort 
men. The holy son is placed under the care of a 
chosen stepmother, Muhii-Prnjiipali, the virgin's son 
having neither brothers nor sisters. ‘The royid prince’s 


* Romantic JVi Tin 1 pniirlinp* In tin 1 Ciito of AjuUt* 

lent Asita with ike child in bfa ftfii]?, It bi curiatiA, thnt wbilsl thi* Sisiw 1 * 
v( the IbkldbLut* » Cft-lW tb- FMcuzk, Ji Sinmn-Xi^ar w mouth >ncd in ik*! 
Act# PumoDfj tb? prophets of the Ant tuchtim Church, which wu shall 
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foster-mother sedulously attended Mm without inter¬ 
mission, as the sun attends on the moon during the hret 
portion of each month, tiU the moon arrives at ite 
fulness. So the child gradually waxed and incraued 
in strength; as the shoot of the Nyag«dha-tree gradually 
increases in size, well planted in the earth, till itself 
becomes a great tree, thus did the child day by day 
increase, and lacked nothing.' This tradition seems to 
be very old, as Buddha is compared to the growing 
moon, 1 not to the sun growing in strength, the birthday 
of which is described, perhaps by relatively later 
tradition, as the birthday of Buddha, When the sun 
had become Buddha's symbol, and when the tradition 
about his life on earth referred to him * the glory of 
the newly risen sun/ the mother’s symbol must have 
been changed from the moon to the sun.- 

Praentatioa in the Temple ami Temptation in the 
Wfldenwss - 

Up to his eighth year the prince lives in the royal 
palace, without receiving any tuition, but from the 
eighth to the twelfth year masters are given him. When 
twelve years old, the child is presented in the temple, 
on which occasion forthwith ah statues rue and throw 
them selves at his feet, even the statues of India and 
Brahma * * lie explains and asks learned questions ; 

he excels alt those who enter into competition with 
him ' Yet he waits till he has reached his thirtieth 
year before teaching in public surrounded by disciples. 

i AwHdiiwtftor. nf thewHefiltai* « Wit** to thr 

lrE T xhJ utter feature t* not imW » d* 
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»Seeing all flesh weighed down by sorrow, oppressed 
by tb(Tweight of false teaching and heretical beliefs, 
be thought, bow difficult to release them by declaring 
this inscrutable law of mine! thinking thus, lie desired 
to remain as a solitary hermit (d rany a)/ According to 
another account, ho left the palace when twenty-eight 
years old, spent seven years in the wilderness, and not 
till his thirty-fifth year, having then learnt perfect wis¬ 
dom, as Asita predicted, did he become a public teacher. 

‘ The child of heavenly birth is thoroughly acquainted 
with the human heart,' he has * arrived at perfect 
righteousness,' and can now fulfil his ' destiny,' which 
is * to establish the kingdom of the highest truth upon 
earth,' that is, 1 the kingdom of righteousness.' Buddha 
has come ‘ to deliver man from doubt and fear,’ and he 
b recorded to have said; ‘My heart enlightened, I 
desire to enlighten others.' * 

It was at liujngraha, near Patna, and at Savastu 
that Gautama began publicly to teach. During the 
rainy season he withdrew with his disciples to the 
Gardens of Kalandn and of Jetu, and he seems generally 
to have avoided the cities. The number of his disciples 
had soon risen to sixty, and lie sent them in different 
directions to preach. Before Gautama can fulfil bis 
desire * to open the gates of everlasting life,’ to prepare 
men for immortality, lie must destroy death by con¬ 
quering over the God of death. Gautama is now able 
to withstand, in the wilderness among beasts of prey, 
the attack and ‘temptation’ of Mftra, ‘the god of death.’ 
He is also called ‘king of the world of sin,’the ruler 
in ‘hell.’ Gautama’s antagonist fir Satan, Miira, ‘trans¬ 
formed ’ himself (appeared in the air), and promised 
Buddha the rule of the world (in seven days), but ‘ the 
Holy One’ said to the devil: ‘Thou, although supreme 
ill the world of desire, hast, no authority or power in 
the spiritual world ; thou art acquainted only with the 

1 Ihtwntk Jlisfwy, 03, at, 07, 71, 72, 242, 142, 154, 212, 215. 
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wretched beings in bell: but I belong nor. to either of 
rfthree mJnhl —hi. It is I who hereafter will 
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‘the NAgaa (serpent), each riding on a pitch-black 
doud and launching forth the fiery lightnings/ like 
as the sun gains the victory over the dark cloud 
with its serpent-formed lightning, so Guutunm-Jhiddlm, 
whose symbol is the sun, gains the victory over his 
antagonist Mara, who is followed by fiery serpents, and 
who is himself described as a poisonous serpent. Tt is 
implied that Gautama is the organ of the fire-spirit, 
who can conquer this serpent. Buddha is sometimes 
represented as a ram or lamb, and since the constellation 
of the Serpent is placed on the sphere opposite to 
Aries, the spring-equinoctial sign, at the rising of which 
Buddlm was born, we may assert, that Mar a, the devil, 
is identified, at least connected with the evil Jfftga, the 
poisonous serpent. 1 It may now be regarded as highly 
probable, that the Buddhists, like the Egyptians "and 
the tradition in the Apocrypha of the Septuagint, dis¬ 
tinguished a good serpent from an evil one. The good 
serpent was on the Xile connected with the solar disc; 
but the fire, which had been the earlier symbol of this 
serpent, was refer real to lightning. 


The Messiah. 

The appearance of Gautama is described ns ‘ full of 
grace,' his body as surrounded with a ‘glory* similar 
to the son; and m the representations of this glory fiery 
tongues are discernible, whilst two men arc placed near 
him, one to his right hand, the other to his left. Before 
Aim ad us conversion, the disciples of Gautama are de¬ 
scribed iL3 sitting on his right hand and on his left. 
Buddha is represented as a ram or lamb, which symbol 
as we have seen, refers to the sun in the skn of -\rics 
Buddha is never represented ns a bull, like Mithras and 
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the more ancient solar heroes of the time iilien 
Taurus was the spring-equinoctial sign. He is also 
railed ‘ the lion from the tribe of Siikyu, and 1 un¬ 
equalled among those horn of women.' The ‘ heaven- 
descended mortal; full of grace, brings‘truth’ to the 
earth, ‘ the incomparable truth,’ that is, * the way of 
life’ and of ‘immortality.’ At no time Buddha received 
this knowledge ‘ from a human source,’ that is, from 
flesh and blood. His source was * the power of his 
Divine wisdom,’ the spiritual power or Maya, which he 
already possessed before his incarnation. It was by 
this divine power, which is also called * the Holy Ghost, 
that he became * die Saviour,’ the ‘Kung-teng; the 
Anointed or Messiah, to whom prophecies had pointed. 
Buddha was regarded as the supernatural light of the 
world; and this world to which be came was Ins own, 
liis possession, for he is styled: 1 the Lord of the world. 

As Gautama was born under the two trees which 
symbolise knowledge and life, so, according to Bud¬ 
dhistic Wends, die evil and the good in man are 
symbolised bv trees. The object of man’s life ought to 
be to destroy ‘the tree of evil ’ in himself, so that Ins 
‘ tree of good ' may grow up and bear fruit. Tins can 
only be accomplished by prayer and humility, which 
raise man to the height of * the unknown —of the MB- 
sarum da la in,’ to the knowledge of the ‘sansara. Man 
must take an active part in the redemption of his soul, 
vet ‘ the redemption comes not from ourselves, but from 
Lmes which are independent of us.”* Although the 
actions in previous existences of the soul were held to 
accelerate or retard this redemption, the latter must 
have been believed to be also dependent on the influences 
of higher but cognate spirits, and, above all, on ne 
highest, the self-dependent Spirit. This is proved by 
the transmitted story of Gautama’s water-baptism. 

> jzs *>*, m to.H*». wfjKf'** 1 
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Immediately after hi-s birth, spirits descend and bring 
water to wash the holy child, a transmitted occurrence, 
which seems by Buddhists to have been regarded 
as n supernatural net of purification. But the real 
symbol of the sanctity which Gautama was to attain, 
the outward sign of the inward grace, was his water- 
baptism. We shall see tit at the latter preceded, and was 
probably regarded as n symbol of, his 4 fire-baptism.' 
The water-bapt ism of Gautama lias not been sufficiently 
established hitherto. The Buddhists in Thibet have a 
water-baptism, Tnisei, preceded by confession of sins ; 
but this rite might net have been sanctioned by Buddha, 
In a Chinese life of Buddha we read that, * living at 
Yalsali t Btiddliii delivered the baptism which revues 
from life and dcutEi* and confers salvation/ This state¬ 
ment may have been connected with the account of 
(biu tain as crossing the river ifsiinmyana. Before step¬ 
ping into the water, he expressed IiLh resolution to follow 
in the footstep of all the Buddhas, to reach * the other 
shore/to 1 procure salvation tor all men and conduct 
them to the other shore/ 1 that is f to the locality 
of Nirv&na, to ‘the heavenly country/ where all the 
Buddhas are* to the sun* A striking parallel must here 
be pointed out Israel s crossing of the lied Sea was 
by Paul regarded as the baptism of Isnad’a fathers; a mb 
in harmony with Panlmic allegories, Israels crossing of 
Jordan to reach the promised land has by Bunysui been 
described as a type of catering the heavenly land* Jeru¬ 
salem which is above, with its twelve gates/ and the 
tree of life, where the light shines as the sun. Even in 
the terrestrial type of rive heavenly Jerusalem, that is f in 
Zion, which the Babylonian Isaiah had called Beulah, 
Uunyan describes the sun as sinning day and night. 

1 Christian * attempts, with much hesitation, to proceed to 

1 B*nl a /iWj. 104-Jus j fit TSiM ; 

Awtaitc xjl 172 . 
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the other shore, but lie is unable to cross the river 
unaided. As in Isaiah the Lord is recorded to have 
said, 4 When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee,’ and as Christ, the Angel of God, was with 
the Israelites when they crossed the Hal Sea, so Jesus 
Christ, tile Wisdom of God, assists * Christian ’ in cross¬ 
ing the river. 1 

Gautama is described as crossing a certain stream m 
order to reach the land beyond, Nirvana with the Bfldhi- 
tree, the tree of knowledge or tree ot liie. Having 
entered the river and bathed, whilst spirits 11 showered 
down upon him every kind of flower and perfume, lie 
attempted to proceed to the other shore of the m er, 
but from want of strength alter his six years’ penance, 
4 lie was unable to reach the opposite bunk. llien the 
spirit of a ‘certain great tree,’ of the B&dhi-tree or tree 
of knowledge, which is also the tree of life, and_which 
was in the land beyond, or heavenly land, in Nirvana, 
the suit, this Divine spirit, with outstretched anus, 
assisted Gautama, and enabled him ‘to roach the shore 
in aafety/ Hereupon Gautama, a* all B iddhns before 
him had done after crossing the holy stream, advancer! 
to the Kklhi-tree, and thus reached * supreme wisdom ; 
he became ‘a perfect Buddha,’ and entered life iiu- 

mortal . 3 
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The Spirit of the tree of knowledge* or Wisdom, 
who, with Iztdra* the highest God* is present at the 
water baptism of Gautama, is the third person of the 
Buddhistic tries. 1 That spirit is identified by Buddhists 
with the fire-spirit, the good Xiiga or serpent of Bud¬ 
dhistic tradition, as likewise with the Wisdom or Word 
of God, 4 the Saviour/ of whom the Book of Wisdom (by 
Philo?) states that it was symbolised by the brazen or 
rather fiery serpent which Moses set up in the wilderness 
as a sign of salvation* and with which * in the Fourth 
Gospel, Jesus Christ, * the Wisdom of God/ is identified. 1 
As at the recorded water-baptism of Gautanm-Buddlia, 
so at the recorded water-baptism of Jesus Christ, that is, 
of the personified Wisdom of God, of the spiritual Rock 
which followed the Israelites when they passed through 
the sea and were 1 baptised unto Moses/ the highest 
God (Indra, Jehovah) and the Spirit of God were 
present," that is, not only the highest God*but also ‘the 
Holy Ghost/ through whom the incarnation of Giiutama- 
Buddhii and of Jesus Christ in recorded to have been 
brought about, by the descent of that Divine power 
upon the two virgins* Maya and Mary, 

tian of Else Efe** of Life (nhtiut p.d. 14Q£1I, i» a paled, in Gresk phoialx (Job 
Jxix* IS 5 P« r atCtL IS)* heilI ITc rod otiu colled she* F^jptiM ptenrwltkl 
means etm, ihfl phoenix, which b described m like an eagle, Ic is* wa 
tk esgto fm tk back of tbo npfc, that b w of Tnnma with th* 
from whence, that !§ from iUp the or 

<if Atmi bronchi down the fire, According to Mr. H(diborton*s dla- 
C 0 Vt!J 7 + (En»t ™ BuDHD, Lie lirjaden ami drt Thi<rkrm f 43-if* W5- 
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1 In tht BudiiLklic Trim tjsy mh *1 fk tree represents the third link, 
ihn Holy Spirit Or Wliklum of God, the BopM* Astiamotti of the Gnostics. 
Pointed ant by Mr. A, Lillie. 

1 Wki. ix. 17; vi!r 27 ; ifi 0, 7, 12: xtuj. 15: tamp, Ecdiu. aJtif. j 
bw. titL 22, 31, and JEwmic Ltortrinf* in tk? StpCuaginf, chapter it. 

1 Tile isTTubnl of the Bpirit of God we a the dove, In Onfk, poldt 
(Pleiades?), and the Ba-maritase had a hrmxen fim' dove, instead of tlid 
IHfflffl hfljT serpent. Both referred fcp fire, tbs* symbol of the Hodj Ghost, 
md ilie latter b referred to Christ. Birds are connected with the Egyptian 
Representations of tho Iren of life* and thus with fire, a ™j rfnoient sjmbo- 
lism, (Kuhn, JJiV Iffrabkwnfi dn Frtrrt,) 
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Gautama, ‘the completely enlightened One,’ the 
‘ Omniscient,’ is recorded to have said that lie possessed 
1 perfect inspiration/ that lie had reached that point of 
development which enabled him tq * see dearly immor¬ 
tality, tile way which leads to immortality, that is, ‘ the 
opened gates of Nom.’ 1 These we may identify with 
* the straight path' which leads to Nirvana, to the tree* 
of life, and thus to immortality. By entering these 
gates man enters into the world of miracles, and is 
transformed into a higher being. 

On one occasion, towards the end of his life on 
earth, Gautama is reported to have lieen transfigured 
or ‘ baptized with fire,’ When on a mountain in Ceylon, 
suddenly a flume of light descended upon him and 
encircled the crown of his head with a circle ot light. 
The mount is called Kimlava, or yellow-white colour. 
It is said that' the glory of his person shone forth with 
double power,’ that his body was ‘glorious us » bright 
golden image,’ that he ‘shone » the brightness of the 
sun and moon/ that bystanders* expressed their opinion, 
that lie could not be an * every-day person/ nor ‘a 
mortal man/ and that his body was divided into three 
parts, from each of which a ray of light issued forth * 


Gautama/Buddha taught that all men are brothers, 
that charity ought to be extended to all even to 
enemies that men ought to love truth and bite the he* 
that good works must not Vie done openly, but rather 
in secret, that the dangers of riches are to be avoided, 
that man’s highest aim ought to be purity m thought, 
word and deed, since the higher bemgs are pure, 
whose nature is akin to that of man. 1 * All sacrifices 
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ure to lie abolished, as there can be no merit in them. 
If it were right to sacrifice a sheep, it would be right 
also to sacrifice a child, it relative or dear friend , 4 and 
so do better.’ SAkya-Muni healed the sick, performed 
miracles, and taught his doctrines to the poor, lie 
selected his first disciples among laymen, and even two 
women, the mother and the wife of his first convert, 
the sick Yasa, became his followers. He subjected 
himself to the religious obligations imposed by the 
recognised authorities, avoided strife, and illustrated 
his doctrines by his life. He preached only in his own 
Magadhf, or Pftli language, but it is recorded that even 
strangers understood him, everyone of his hearers 
thinking himself addressed in hi* own language. Those 
who belonged to the lowest class or caste, the Sudra or 
slaves, were especially the objects of his care, since the 
Law-book of Maim had expressly excluded them from 
the knowledge and the rewards of the life to come. 
We may assume from what we know, that to the poor 
and uneducated lie only spoke in proverbs, whilst lie 
gave to know to the disciples the mysteries of the 
Wisdom from above. The 4 holy Prince’ and 4 the 
Prince of Mortals ’ is recorded to have said : * You may 
remove from their base the snowy mountains, you may 
exhaust the waters of lire ocean, the firmament may 
fall to earth, but my words in the end will be accom¬ 
plished.* 1 

To a Brahman, who was presiding over a ‘plough- 
feast.’ and who compared his labour with the men¬ 
dicancy of Buddha, the latter replied by n parable, of 
which various version* have been transmitted to us. 

‘ Brahman, I plough and sow, and of my ploughing 
and sowing I reap imperishable fruit. . . , |fy field 
» the r,|iarma (truth); the weeds winch I pluck up 

MUimwb V KiHld^tow «cu* the foil. .win*. * BwMImV, ttird M - 
Coawatt .hi* Inw i» b™b» * feckii.** ,ho 
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(are) the cleaving to existence; the plough which I use 
(is) wisdom ; the seed which 1 sow, the seeking of 
purity ; the work which I. perforin, attention to pre¬ 
cepts; the harvest which I reap is Nirv&na.’ * Having 
explained these matters at greater length, lie exhorted 
the Brahman to sow in the same field, unfolding before 
hill I the advantage of obtaining an entrance to the 
paths which lead to the destruction of sorrow.’ 1 Thin 
took place in a village near Itajagrihn, when the 
Brahman, named BharadwSjft, was converted by Gau¬ 
tama. Another parable teaches that tares grow up 
with the wheat. v 

* Dbarma r means truth or religion ; Wisdom is iden¬ 
tical with the Zaroastnan Divine ^\ord, or * lionover, 
through which God reveals Ids mysteries to man ; the 
• cleaving to existence/ or 1 npndana,’ which is one of 
the keynotes of Buddhism, ever means the character 
of the man about to die, the final shape of a man’s 
personal longings or dislikes, It this character lie 
centred on Nirvana, then to Nirvana, to the place 
where God and all the Buddhas live, to the sun, man 
w[U go; he will have a spiritual body like to the shining 
body of Brahma, lie will shine as the Arhats, hs the 
righteous shine (like the sun) in the heavenly country. 
In Nirvana, the sun. But if there Is the least remnant 
of a desire after further material existence, he will 
then l>e born again to die again iu some material con¬ 
dition or other, whether as the lowest reptile or as the 
highest of reasonable being* in the universe who hits 
not yet entered Nirvana, the sun, where matter is anni¬ 
hilated, and where the harvest of the seed of Div ine 
Wisdom, of the Word, takes place. 

Gautama's cousin and favourite disciple, Ananda, 
Once stood at n fountain, with one of the despised 
Clumdala women, called Prakrit), and said to her: 

* Bpeam Uudv, CWoum/* and cowifw™/, Wi 
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4 Give me to drink.' She pointed out her low caste, 
which forbad her to arrest him ; but Gautama's disciple 
said ; 4 My sister, I do not ask after your family, I ask 
you for water,’ whereupon she became a disciple, and 
was saved for the spirit ual life. A similar spirit breathes 
through the legend, according to which the gift of a 
jHJor man filled Buddhas eleemosynary pot with flowers, 
whilst rich men were not able to fill it with 10,000 
measures. There is a treasure laid up by man, said 
Gautama, which is £ hid secure and passes not away,* 
which * no thief can steal,' and which man * takes with 
him.* The lump of a poor woman was Lhe only one 
which burnt during the whole night at n festivity m 
honour of Buddha. 1 

Gautama-Buddha is said to have announced to his 
disciples that the time of his departure had comer 
‘Arise, let us go hence, my time is come.* Turned 
towards the East, and with folded hands, he prayed to 
the highest Spirit who inhabits the region of purest 
light, to MahibBrahma, to the * king in heaven, to 
Devurikjii, who from Ids throne looked down on Gautama, 
and appeared to him in n self-chosen personality. This 
highest Gtal to whom Buddha prayed, is Isvfiia-Beva, 
(or Abidha), 1 the architect of the world’; and the place 
of his throne is ‘the centre of supernatural light,’ 
where there is no darkness, sin, birth or death, the 
Nirvftna, the sun. 

The doctrines of Gatitanm-Buddha centred in the 
belief of a personal God, and in man’s continued per¬ 
sonal existence after death. Buddhism resolves itself 
into a religion of humanity. The goal is the same as 
tlmt of the Hebrew Psalmist; * Unto Thee shall all flesh 
eome.* It is recorded, how Gautama announced to his 
disciples that another Buddha, and therefore another 
' 1,1 . uinftQ another organ or advocate of the 

Wisdom from above, would descend from heaven to 
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eartli, and that be would be called Maitreya, or ‘ Son of 
love/ It is thus implied, that also the future Tathti- 
gnta or 4 He that should come,' that the Messiah, whom 
the Buddhists still expect, will descend as * Holy Ghost,’ 
like GmUatua-Buddha. So do the Hindus expect Kalfci, 
the originator of a new age, The other advocate or 
Paraclete promised by Gautama, will likewise be a 
chosen instrument of the Spirit from above, a Spirit 
of truth, a heavenly messenger full of grace, who 
reveals the truth* 

It vias at Allahabad, three months after having 
announced his departure, that Gautama died, mid 
Buddha returned to heaven, entered Nirvana, the sun* 
The miracles which attended his death have been trans¬ 
mitted in various forms by probably later legends. The 
coverings of the body unrolled themselves, the lid of 
his coffin was opened by supernatural power, and 
GantamarBuddhas feet appeared to his disciples in the 
fort 11 which they knew so well* This was an answer to 
Kasyapa's prayer. The latter asked Aim ml a why the 
departed master's feet were soiled with wet; he was 
told that a weeping woman had embraced Gautama’s 
feet shortly before his death, and that her tears had 
fallen on his feet and left the marks on them. 1 

Gnutama-Buddha constantly taught the great truth 
conveyed in the phrase ‘vicarious suffering/or suffering 
borne for the good of another. The commonest story 
about him is, that in a former birth he gave his body 
and blood to a hawk to save the life of a dove (did he 
know it as the symbol of the Spirit of God ?). All the 
Jfitakas are full of this idea. But Buddhism knows 
absolutely nothing of the idea of an otlended God, who 
requires reconciliation by vicarious suffering. 


1 >'rum till! fomya-lStaka ai i» Chino {ifcal). 
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Reti-oapcct. 

With the remarkable exception of the death of 
Jesus on the crow," and of the doctrine of atonement 
by vicarious suffering, which is absolutely excluded by 
Buddhism, the most ancient of the Buddhistic records 
known to us contain statements about the life and the 
doctrines of Guutama-Buddlm which correspond in a 
remarkable manner, and impossibly 1 by mere chance, 
with the traditions recorded in the Gospels about the 
life and doctrines of Jesus Christ. It is still more 
strange that these Buddhistic legends about Gautama 
as the Augel-llcsshih refer to a doctrine which we find 
only in the Epistles of Pau l and in the fourth GospeL 

This can he explained by the assumption of a common 
source of revelation ; but then the serious question must 
be considered, why the doctrine of the AngebMessiah* 
supposing it to have been revealed, and which we find 
in die East and in the West, is not contained in any "l 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament which can possibly 
have been written before the Babylonian Captivity, nor 
in the first three Gospels. Cun the systematic keeping 
back of essential truth be attributed to God or to 
man? Had we only to consider the statements of 
Paul, we should be let! to believe in the gradual rev ela¬ 
tion or publication of the mystery kept in secret. For 
he declares that he preached ‘ the hidden wisdom,’ after 
that he had ‘ renounced the hidden things of dishonesty,* 
or, rather,* the shameful hiding,’ which Moses had first 
introduced, and which had led to a ■ deceitful handling, 1 
or, rather, to a falsifying, of God’s Word, According to 
the theory we are considering, it would have been Paul 
who, not doing like Moses, hud first 1 nun mended hint' 
self to every man a conscience in the sight of God ’ by , 
4 manifestation,' or, rather, * revelation of the truth. 7 

* Among tk‘ prophecies reupccting Uudxjlm'^ coming 1 i» ibe assertion! 
ill lit ■ hh *M\ be d quifti *ud puokn one, 1 [Mem. Hut + Si.) 
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In this case it might not have been before the second 
century that, by the publication of the Gospel after 
John, the preaching of Jesus Christ was revealed in its 
absolute fulness and purity. The first Evaigelkls, ac¬ 
cording to this theory, had to consider the opposition 
of the Jewish authorities, who had forbidden the public 
preaching of this secret doctrine, whilst Jesus is implied 
to have forbidden the Apostles forthwith to preach 
from the roofs the mysteries which—so we are told— 
he had made known to them alone, whilst speaking only 
in parables to the people. According to this explana¬ 
tion of the problem presented to us, Jesus must have 
been an Ess one. 

The theory of an essentially similar revelation in 
East and West would harmonise with the conceptions 
of PauL He writes that God had never left himself 
without witness, that man Vi conscience is the witness of 
God, and that a 4 mystery r was hid in God from the 
beginning of the world, which i eternal purpose' was in 
his time made known as it had in firmer times not 
been made known. 1 According to this uni verbalist 
conception, held by Origen and Augustine, Christian 
revelation is directly connected with Divine revelations 
at all times and in all places, with a continuity of Divine 
influences. 

The doctrine of an Angel-Messiah might, therefore, 
have been first revealed in the East, and there applied 
to Gautama-Buddhn. On this hypothesis, the latter 
would have been the forerunner of Jesus Christ, and 
for this reason Buddhistic tradition would have been 
applied to Jesus Christ,and introduced into the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, which Eusebius considered ‘highly 
probable/ The object would have been to make clear 
to the Initiated of tradition the connection between 
Divine revelations in East and West, On this theory it 
would be an open question: whether Jesus has sauc- 
Kmn, ii. U f ]£; Epk iii. i'MI. 
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(jotted the application to himself of the doctrine about 
the Angel-Messiah ; or whether it was not till after his 
death that this application and, therefore, enlargement 
of doctrine, took place. 

Did such connections between East and West exist 
before and during the Apostolic age, that we may 
assume as possible in the West a knowledge of Orictital 
tradition ? 





CHAPTER IH 

PYTHAGORAS AM) THE EAST. 

Introduction—'Tlwcrv on Gib Olijlin of tbe God* —THlimmljmilktn of soul* ■ 
Eastern knowlfldjf 8 of Pvti acinus-The OotMe«S Hwlia —Pyt&ugwis mad 
the Dorians, 

Introduction, 

Is the East the direct or the indirect source of the 
doctrines of Pythagoras? The accounts of Pliny, 
Apuleius and others about the travels ot Pythagoras 
to the East, as well as to Egypt and Mesopotamia, may 
be dismissed as insufficient evidence* And yet, since 
already a century before his time Psainmetiek (e,c, GlSli 
-G12) had opened to the world the ports of Egypt, 
these countries can have been visited by Pythagoras 
of Samoa, the contemporary of Tarquinius Superbus 
(b-c. 640-510), and possibly descended from Pythagoras, 
king of Kklrusi in Cyprus, who paid tribute to Asaur- 
baniptd in B.c. 684, But the earliest authority for his 
journey to Egypt does not reach further back than 150 
years after lbs death. Even without having been in the 
East, the founder of the mystic, ascetic, and apparently 
aristocratic confederation at Croton a, established on the 
basis of secrecy, may have been initiated by Greek 
hierophants into the mysteries of a hidden wisdom 
which was not unconnected with the East. 1 he 
Eastern origin of European languages is proved ; and it 
is generally admitted, that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Greece imported from the East, together with their 
language, * the general foundations of their religion and 
customs,' also that they continued to live under in- 
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fkences which reached them from the East, partly by 
way of Thrace ami the Bosphorus, partly by the jEgean 
Sea avid its islands, In the face of these general ad¬ 
missions, it is held on the one side, that Greek philo¬ 
sophy was essentially the product of the Greek brain, 
on. the other, that the entire circle of Greek conceptions 
was imported ready made from without. 1 We submit 
that some new light can be thrown on this question by 
comparative mythology. 


The 0 riff in of the Gods. 


We must here assume, what we tried to prove else¬ 
where, that the Cosmrcal was the symbol of ihe Ethical 
in earliest historical times, and that the numbers, by 
which, according to Jamblichus (before A.D. 333), the 
Egi ptians designated their divisions in the heavens, 
that Is, the numbers 2, 4, 12, 36, and 72, can be all 
referred to astronomical observations, some of which 
preceded the invention of the Zodiac.* According 
to the contrary argument, as elaborately worked out 
by von Thimns, the starting-point of symbolism with 
all nations is - the revealed doctrine of aboriginal times, 

transmitted by the second ancestor of mankind 
(Noah), to all his nearest descendants in aboriginal, 
lull anti untarnished purity/ $ 

Stiiee the Pythagoreans maintained that ‘thenumber 
rules the Cosmos,' we may at the outset suppose, that 
the first Greek philosopher who used the word ‘cosmos’ 
in our sense, designating thereby the order in the 
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universe, connected the numbers with that order, that 
he regarded them m figurative expressions of those 
forces in nature which under the harmonising influence 
of a Supreme Will, brought atwit the regular awe 
monte of bodies in space, ami thus the order m the 
universe. From this point of view the Cosmos might 
be culled a revelation in numbers. 

Ii. would seem that the Pythagorean symbolism of 
numbers referred originally, and perhaps long Indore 
Thales and Pythagoras, neither to arithmetic nor to 
geometry as such, hut to a mechanical system of nature, 
to the relative relations of coamical bodies, to the order 
of their revolutions, and to the presumable Divine cause 
of such order. This is not the place to inquire, whether 
and to what extent the atomistic science of nature, as 
taught by the two Grecian philosophers, Leucippus and 
Democrita, (about ».«. 401-861). ™* 

Msrod, or wlietlur il to opposwl l>y Fjthugort*. N " r 
do vre now n* wUetW h*. like tb« Ionian, Anaxi- 
niona (aboot 844). and Heraldltoa (iW 518), tauglit 
a periodic origin and pw»iag away of the earth and 
ote bodies in space. But the view* of \? th W ora * 
about the origin of the Gods cannot be doubted, since 
the theogony, according to the views of to* t 
Phcrecydcs, has been transmitted to us. bext to the 
theogony of HeaMus, it is the most ancient we possess, 
and its substratum can be shown to have 1*en Extern 
astronomy. Although it may have possibly Greece 
wIigtc the first attempt was made to explain th L Co®m 
by a theory on its origin, it was F^istern science which 
gave the materials for such speculations 

According to Pherecydes ( about BX. 544), or rather 
according to the ‘Phamcm* 1 tradition to which he 
referred,' the fundamental cause of a ! P h «P?T d “ 
nature is Zeus or Chronos, whom he also cal Is, but du 
tmguishes in a certain sense from Cbthon, that is, the 
material substances of the earth, including the ui. 
He designates Chronos as ft deity, dwelluig m that part 
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of heaven which Lj nearest to the earth. We know 
that Clironos is the Seb of the Egyptians, and with 
Rhea-Netpe lie gave birth to the five planets, in honour 
of which, five additional days were added to the calendar 
of 3GU days, after that Thot, the God of history and 
astronomy, who is represented as riding on the moon, 
and whose mystical number was 72, had played at 
dice with the moon, and gained for each planet the 
<*id part of 340 days. This Egyptian legend seems 
to have been framed after the Phmnician legend or 
mvth of the seven children of Clironos and Rhea, of 
whmh the youngest had been translated to the Gods. 
Movers has explained these seven children of Zeus- 
Chronos by tlie Pleiades, one of winch seven stars had 
disappeared in course of time. Since Pherecydes admits 
to have drawn from a Phoenician source, he must have 
known this Phoenician legend, and he may be assumed 
to have connected with the seven sons of Zeus-Chvono* 
the seven Patmci of the Phtenicians, and the Cabirl 

oi hfeyptians and Greeks, whom some identified with 
the sons of Plica. 

Zeus-Chronoa thus seems to have been by Phere- 
cydes connected with the Pleiades in Taurus, as the 
divuuty dwelling m these seven stars, like the Sibut of 

FteirT? J Y hy m,la f '* the or Zalmot of the 

f™?’ and other deities. This hypothesis is can- 
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nected -with the sjunbolism of fire. It can be shown 
that Uel’s flaming sword which turned every way, and 
the llamiug sword of the Cherub, that is, Kiriib or bull, 
according to the language of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
originaliy referred to the Pleiades in Taurus, from whence 
fire was supposed to have first descended upon the earth. 

Thu connection of the Crass with fire receives n 
remarkable confirmation by the Chinese symbol of the 
headless cross or Tau. It becomes increasingly pro¬ 
bable that the Chinese interpretation of the crow- 
symbol is more ancient than the provable introduction 
of the same into other countries. For ‘it is now 
asserted by one of our best Sinologists (Dr. Ed kins), 
that the phonetic roots of the Chinese language ore the 
same as those of Europe ; in other words, that the 
Chinese phonetic roots are those from which the lan¬ 
guages of Europe, and therefore of India, were originally 
developed*' 1 

Among the earliest and simplest ideographic symbols 
in the Chinese language is one which resembles precisely 
Our capital letter T, without the final strokes, signifying 
that which is ‘above,’ and the converse of this, the T 
resting on its base (A), signifies that which is below.’ 
In both cases a point or a comma, as if a tongue of fire, 
is added, as similarly in Europe a dot or tongue of fire 
is placed occasionally over an angel or divine messenger, 
to signify his more than human character. This dot, 
as signifying fire, is clearly pointed out in the symbol 
for lire itself in the Chinese language, ami it is this : a 
piece of wood boring into another piece, and on the 
opposite side a spark issuing, indicating the generation 
Of fire by friction, thus k Now, the dot as signifying 
lire was placed, us Agni was placed by the Indians, in a 
place of pre-eminence over the visible world. Hence, 
connecting this idea with that of the former, with the 
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symbol for height or heaven, we have the complete idea 
represented symbolically of the supreme power pictured 
as fire or a spark presiding over the lower world, and 
so placed above it. This symbolism is visible every¬ 
where. In Egypt we find the well-known * key of the 
Kile’in the hand of Isis, denoting simply the supreme 
jwwer exercised by that divinity. The same symbol in 
China denotes the supreme Lord or Ruler of the Uni¬ 
verse, and is, in fact, a part of the expression used to 
signify * God.’ We have here, then, one of the earliest 
inventions of man by which is denoted something 
‘above,’ that which is visible to the eye, or ‘heaven.’ 

Hence the symbol T means to come down, from 
above, where the dot or fiery tongue denotes a spark 
or tiame descending from the upper world, which is 
signified by T. Hence again, X means the lower world, 
and the symbol ± means to go up from below, or to 
ascend. The Chinese imagine that there are three 
worlds or spheres, corresponding to the Sanskrit vlifl, 
vhfivar, and svar, and the Chinese symbolise these three 
heavens by three lines, When, they wish to symbolise 
the idea of Lord or Ruler of the three spheres, they 
cross the three horizontal lines by a perpendicular line, 
i. 1 The Chinese add to this symbol the dot for a 
‘flame’ or ‘ fire' above it, thus j.* 

When solar-symbolism took the place of fire-sym¬ 
bolism, the sun’s disc took the place of the fiery tongue, 
and thus originated the so-called handle-cross of the 
Egyptians, the symbol of life. As symbol of life it is 
represented without the circle under the nostrils of a 
Pharaoh, whi 1st a line connects the Tan-cross with the 
sun or solar disc. Thus was expressed in un Egyptian 
figure or symbol, similar to one of the Chinese, how the 
God whose symbol was held to be the sun, breathed 
into the nostrils of man * the breath of life.* 

1 Thu ]*»[*! cttirijr lim ejsiurtlf the muw farm 
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Not only the Tall-cross of the Egyptians, but also 
tl>e symbolism represented by the candlestick of Moses, 
astronomically explained by Philo and Josephus, may 
be connected with the Chinese symbol for the ruler of 
the three worlds or of the universe. But Moses did not 
only represent a flume over the central candlestick, fol¬ 
lowing the analogy of the fiery tongue over the vertical 
line of the divine Chinese symbol, he also represented a 
flame at the six ends of the three horizontal lines of this 
Eastern symbol. As the sun’s disc over the Egyptian 
Tan-cross had taken the place of the fiery tongue above 
the similar Chinese Tan, so, according to the explana¬ 
tion of Philo, the central lamp of the candlestick referred 
to the sun, although the Initiated in the deeper know¬ 
ledge or gnosis knew that the central lamp symbolised 
the Word of God, which, in the Book of Wisdom, 
possibly composed by Philo, is said to have been 
syiulHjlised by the fiery serpent in the desert. 1 

The reversed Tall-cross, symbol of the lower world, 
with the Chinese perhaps the most ancient of the two, 
maybe regarded a- having referred in the first place to 
the horizontal balance of aboriginal times, which con¬ 
nected the two determining single stars on the horizon, 
like AHebaran and An tares, by Indians called ‘ robin ' or 
red, no doubt because the rising and the setting sun 
made them appear red. 5 According to this hypothesis, 
the vertical line of this symbol would date from a later 
time, and would point to the vertical balance, formed 
by the culminations of these determining stars. These 
three points in the sphere formed the very ancient holy 
triangle, which in the Holiest of the Holy in the Jewish 
Temple was represented by the Shcehinu in the midst and 
above the two Cherubim, and which later was connected 
with the Divine Trinity in Unity. 1 

1 yftr-linBli mean* ill TlebttfW * bam* p ft Fid * eefpenl * 
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If the astronomical origin of tills Oriental symbolism 
is proved T as also its introduction in the West in pro 
Mosaie times* it may be unhesitatingly asserted that the 
connection of Zeus-Clironos by Pherecydes with that 
part of the earth which was nearest to heaven/ points 
to the above astronomical symbolism. We may at the 
outset assume, tit at what the tutor of Pythagoras 
conceived as 1 heaven f was the exclusively spiritual 
or non-material world* which notion we find in the 
Zend a vesta and in Ionic tradition* but which was dis¬ 
tinguished, uncompromisingly by non-Eas ^Iranian and 
non-Ionie traditions, from the material world. This 
system of two worlds may be assumed to have origi¬ 
nated in the important discovery of the horizontal* later 
equinoctial Balance, formed by the two determining 
star^ on the horizon, reddened by the sun* and which 
seemed to divide the Cosmos into two parts. The light 
hemisphere seems to have been originally regarded as 
the spiritual world; but special constellations, later the 
sun, were regarded as the dwelling-place of the God 
who causes the order in the universe* and as centre of 
the spiritual world. 

This symbolism enables us to suggest that Phere- 
cydes may have regarded m dwelling-place of Zeus- 
Chronos the Eastern determining star of aboriginal 
times, Aldebaran in Taurus, or the Pleiades in the same 
constellation. Since the seven sons of Zeus-Chronu-s and 
of Bhea, according to Phcenician legend were* as we 
showed, connected with the Pleiades, this constellation, 
inhabited according to 0 Id-Baby Ionia q and to Hebrew 
tradition* by the Gnd Sibut-Sebaot, appears indeed to 
have designated the part of the earth which was con- 
foiled to Ik* nearest to lieaven and the dwelling-place 
"i Zeus, for llie Pleiades stood once nearest to 
the most ancient equinoctial points observed, and the 
piii-td of the sphere determined by the latter mark those 
points on the horizon where the path of the sun appears 
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to touch the path of the fixed stars, and at the same 
time the equator, and thus the earth. This explanation 
is liunity confirmed by the fact to which Pherecydes 
refers, that Zeus-Chronos was ihe creator of tire and 
then of the earth, as if the creator of heaven and earth, 
whilst the Pleiades, os already said, were regarded ns 
the locality where fire originates. 

In order to frame the world, Zeus transforms him¬ 
self into Eros, the god of love, not mentioned in the 
Homeric Poems, Imt whom the Orpliks before Phere- 
cydes explain to have been the son of Clironos, find the 
first who issued forth from the mundane egg. Eros 
was thus connected with Castor, the first-born of the 
Dioscuri, who were called sons of Zeus and Ledti. Since 
the Dioscuri can he connected with the As win, or two 
Bulls of Indian tradition, with the rising and setting 
Taurus, to which also Osiris and the Cherubim and 
Seraphim were referred, the argument gains in force, 
that Zeus, who was called the highest, like Osiris- Wnsar, 
according to the most ancient Greek theogony known to 
us, was supposed to be the God inhabiting the Pleiades 
in Taurus. 

Eros became the vicar of Zeus and the framer of 
the world, and so 8erosh took the place of Orinuzd ns 
first of the seven Amshosp&nds, which referred to Lhe 
Pleiades. Like Eros, Serosh was considered the 
framer of the world. Again, as Serosh-Sraosha was 
connected with the celestial watchers, and thus with 
the Pleiades, being therefore opposed by the ideal hero 
in the opposite constellations of Scorpio or the Ser¬ 
pent, the adversary of Eros is the serpent-deity Ophio- 
neus. Eros must therefore l>e regarded as one of the 
ideal heroes of light, who were connected with the 
constellation of the spring-equinox, originally with 
Taurus and the Pleiades, and opposed by serpent- 
deities. Eras was contrasted to Ophioneus as < trmtizd 
was to Ahriman, Indru to Aid, Osiris to Typhon, 
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Dionysos to the serpent-footed Titans, Apollos to 
Python, Buddha to Mira (Jvttga), Christ to Antichrist, 
the satan, devil, or old serpent. 

The localisation of these Eastern and Western sym¬ 
bols enables ns to assert that the theogony of 1‘hc- 
recydes, and therefore also of Pythagoras, was inse¬ 
parably connected with astronomical observations of 
the East. It is certainly not only the myth of 
Demeter and of Dionysos, the Indian Bacchus, which 
can be proved to have been introduced into Greece 
from without. 

The Orphic cosmogony, which is mere ancient than 
Pythagoras and his tutor, confirms our explanation of 
the Greek theogony as based on astronomical obser¬ 
vations of the East, anti on the symbolism connected 
with it. Chronos, the fundamental principle, creates 
the opposing principles of light and darkness, the 
tether and the chaos, from which Chronos forms a 
silver egg, from which again issues forth the enlighten¬ 
ing Phones, who is also called Eros and Metis, that is. 
Wisdom, the Greek Sophia and the Indiun iiodhi. The 
Sophia was Inter designated us daughter of Okennos 
and Thetis. The latter already Hesiod us mentions as 
the first consort of Zeus, who devoured her, at the 
suggestion of Gaia and I ranos, in order to prevent the 
birth oi a Divine being. Zeus caused Athene, symbol 
of the morning dawn, to issue forth from his head. 
The statue and temple of Athene were turned towards 
the middle dawn of the equinoxes/ a trait of the myth 
which confirms the astronomical diameter of the ear- 
heat known nature-symbols, mid the connection of 
Greek pliilosnphy with Eastern astronomy and sym¬ 
bolism, 

W e are now in a position to assume that already 
centuries before Pythagoras, the Initiated among the 
Greeks, the epopta, were taught in and through the 

1 Emile Burnout, La U?tn& Alktuimnr, 
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mysteries a more speculative theology, a deeper know¬ 
ledge or gnosis, to which the so-called Gnomon* re¬ 
ferred by dark sentences, riddles, or proverbs. From 
this it would follow that, through the Mysteries, secret 
doctrines of Oriental priests could be transmitted to 
Greek philosophers, which through them reached the 
public. All Greeks were admitted to the representa¬ 
tion of the mystic symbols, but these were not intended 
for the education of the people, and not explained to 
them. Moreover, there were certain ceremonies to 
which only the Initiated were admitted. 

Even without having travelled to the East, Pytha¬ 
goras, the contemporary of Buddha, could have, and it 
will become more and more probable that he had, a 
knowledge of Eastern wisdom. 


The Transmigration of Soult. 

The connection of the Pythagorean doctrine about 
the transmigration of souls with tile Dionysian Myth 
con linns in the most absolute manner the direct con¬ 
nection between- Greek philosophy and Eastern astro¬ 
nomical symbolism. Pythagoras is said to have been 
the first who taught this doctrine in Greece, the first 
traces of which occur among the lirahmuns and Bud¬ 
dhists. According to the Buddhistic 1 Tradition from 
beyond,’ the Bod hi, or Wisdom from above, was per¬ 
sonified by angels and by men, and the spiritual power 
or Maya, the Brahro, was also called the TV ord, or the 
Holy Spirit. From time to time an Angel is designated 
in his turn to be born in the flesh, and to tench as the 
enlightened man, as Build ha and as Saviour of the 
World, the wisdom which he has brought from the 
upper and spiritual to the lower and material world. 
Tins incarnate Angel-Messiah, after having fulfilled his 
mission, returns to the upper spheres, his transforma¬ 
tions, his deaths and births, his change of body, what 
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the G reeks called ‘mcteusomatasis,’ have conic to an end 
for him, and he enters the locality, the characteristic 
feature of which is Nirvana or destruction, that is, the 
annihilation of matter. This last resting-place of the 
spirit, where the harvest, takes place, is the abode of the 
spirits perfected before him, and also the dwelling-place of 
the seif-existent deity, Isv&ra-Deva, Nirvana is the sun. 

The doctrine ol the incarnation of the Augel-Alessjah 
or Buddha, his birth in the flesh as the last of a series 
of births, was connected with the doctrine of the soul's 
transmigrations, and thus with a concatenation of 
bodily existences. Each of these formed a new prison 
for the soul, which was held to be of heavenly, of 
immaterial, of spiritual origin. According to Egyptian 
conception the soul had to migrate from the* lowest 
animal to the highest, and thus had to become em¬ 
bodied by men as well as by higher beings of other 
stars 1 he graduated scale of t he soul s transformations 
was by the Egyptians connected with the Phcenix- 
penod. 1 fie Phoenix-bird or Phennn in hv T 7 «*vir.t «4 
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befm-e he could rise again in the East with the Pleiades 
in Taurus as the God in the Pleiades, in order to re* 
commence his rule in the fourteen moon-stations of the 
upper hemisphere. 

The connection of the Pythagorean doctrine about 
the transmigrations of the soul with Dionysian or 
Bacchic rites is generally acknowledged, and is as 
certain as the connection of the Dionysos Myth with 
that of Osiris. These myths must be connected with 
the East and astronomically interpreted, if the locali¬ 
sation of these anil similar nature-symbols has been 
established. Assuming this, it follows that the con¬ 
nection of Pythagorean conceptions with provable 
astronomical observations nnd symbols of the East can 
no longer be doubted. 

Among the ideal heroes of light which, like Osiris 
and Dionysos, were connected with the spring-equinoc¬ 
tial cons tell it ion, and were opposed by ideal heroes of 
darkness inhabiting (In? constellation of the autumn- 
equmtEC, was also Buddha, the contemporary of Pytha¬ 
goras. Because Buddha was symbolised by the sun, 
lie was represented as Lamb, referring to the spring- 
equinoctial sign of Aries in his time, which rose on the 
horizon at Ids birth. Even the ejqjcctation of the 
coming Buddha was connected with this Eastern astro¬ 
nomical symbolism. The expectation of his birth on 
Cbristmas-day, mid at midnight, is connected with a 
symbolism which is much more ancient than dm time 
of G iuj tutua-Buddh a. 


The Qixldesx H&ttifi. 

We saw that the creator of fire, as later of sun, 
muon, and earth, that Zens-Chronos throned in the 
Pleiades according to the tlmogouy of the tutor of 
Pythagoras, and that according to Indian tradition the 
Malarisvan, the messenger of Indra, sent from the 
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Matmi ot Pleiades to the earth, that Agni, whose 
secret name was M&tarisv&n, was held to have brought 
the fire and the fire-sticks to the earth. With these 
Oriental conceptions of Plicrecydes the statement may 
be connected, that the Pythagoreans placed the fire- 
goddess Hoslia in the centre of the universe. We may 
assume that Pythagoras knew for what reason the sun 
had taken the" place of fire as symbol of the Divinity. 
Pythagoras could regard the sun as the centre, though 
not of the universe, yet of the solar system, with which 
he seems to have been acquainted. This hypothesis is 
confirmed indirectly by the place which the Pythago¬ 
reans seem to have assigned to the earth as to the 
second moon, perhaps because the moon accompanies 
the earth in its rotation round the sun, both receiving 
their light from the latter. 

Pythagoras could assign to the sun the central 
position in the solar system, without giving up the 
Oriental connection of the fire with the Pleiades, the 
latter us the throne of the God by whom lire had 
been sent. From this the conception would arise of 
the Pleiades, or a stir in this constellation, as the throne 
of Head a and as centre of the universe. It is remark¬ 
able that, according to the calculations of the astro¬ 
nomer Maedler, the earth's sun appears to rotate round 
a star in the Pleiades, More important still is it for 
our purpose, that according to statements made by 
Cicero and Plutarch about astronomical conceptions of 
some Pythagoreans, especially of Aristarchos from 
Samos, who flourished from about b.c. 280 lo 204, 
Copernicus, led by these idea?, as he himself seems to 
imply, separated the equinoctial points from the solar 
path, and thus may be said to have re-established the 
most ancient and absolutely exact year of the East, 
which was regulated by fixed stars. 1 

1 Dk Pi^sdt-n und fftr Tkf^rkrrlf •„ cuinp. ftt'rs'fr, riiarruJeA^JicAf 
FtWfflttttprfJ. 
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Pythagoras amt the Dorians. 

A connection can be rendered probable between the 
etliuh* dualism of Iranians and Indiana on the one side 
wnl that of the Sumtr and Akkad in Mesopotamia, 
tia well as with the still tnucli disputed dualism of 
Ionia ns and Dorians in Greece. Here it must suffice to 
point out that the Iranians, as well ns the Akkad and 
the Ionian*, wrote from right to left, like all * Semitie * 
people, and that the Vedic Indians, probably also the 
ancient Egyptians before they became * semitised,’ and 
certainly the Dorians, wrote from left to right. From 
this it becomes probable that the combination of 
these two modes of writing in alternate lines, the 
so-called Boiistrophedon-form, points to a transition 
period, 1 

Wc purpose to substantiate the hypothesis that the 
Ionian* and Dorians, come from the East at different 
times, introduced two independent philosophical sys¬ 
tems. a double Oriental tradition. 

According to Clement of Alexandria, tin? Italic 
school of philosophy founded by Pythagoras had been 
entirely different from the Ionic school of Thales. Yet 
he states that both doctrinal systems originated in 
Phoenicia. According to our interpretation of what is 
called Semitic, this can be explained by the assumption 
that both traditions had once been iiitroduceil into 
PJKEnicia, into the land of Canaan, which before the 
Japhetic immigration was inhabited chiefly if not ex¬ 
clusively by Elamites. 

By a geographic and an ethnic interpretation of the 
genealogical names in the IOth chapter of Genesis, the 
Elamites can be traced from the lowlands of the Oxus 
and Indus to the Nile, the Jordan, and the Euphrates 
and Tigris. So likewise the Jnpheiitos enn be traced 
liy the highland ol Iran to the south of the Caspian, 

1 Di* ll' ja-ins U'tddrr TfcirWi :£XWO0. 
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from whence they conquered Mesopotamia. according 
to Beroaua in B.C. 2458, This year is implied in 
Genesis to have been that of the birth of Shem, wliich 
took place 98 years after the Flood, the era of which 
commenced in b.c. 2360 according to Censorinns, 
These Japhetites or Iranians were railed, in their mu 
or a cognate language, Casdim, or conquerors, as proved 
by the language of Cuneiform Inscriptions. In Ur- 
Casdim the ancestors of Abraham were bora. Like 
all the Hamites who inhabited Mesopotamia atnl other 
countries of the \Y est, the Hebrews were subjugated by 
tlie Japhetic conquerors, and these combinations of 
Japhetites and Ha mites, ever since the year of She id’s 
birth, is in Genesis narrated as a family history and 
referred to in the genealogies of Shem. 1 

Clement Further states, that according to the opinion 
of most people PythagOrsa was a barbarian, a word 
whidi seems to have been formed after the Indian 
' arvarn, and thus would designate a black-skinned 
man with woolly hair.* If a barbarian or non-Atyau, 
Pythagoras was a Hamite, a word formed after ‘chain ' 
or‘kem; which in Egyptian means ‘ black.’ The Hnmites 
of Genesis are cognate with the Homeric ‘Ethiopians 
from the East/and these have migrated from India to 
the West according to the ethnic scheme just referred 
i<>. Accordingly, tlie barbarian descent of Pythagoras 
would connect him with India, and ids acquaintance 
with llie Indian Hodhi or Wisdom would become 
increasingly probable, whether he met his contem¬ 
porary Gautama-fiuddha or not. Tlie probability has 
i»en pointed out, that the ancestors of Pythagoras of 
Tyrrhenian descent, migrated from Phlius in the Pelo- 
ponnese to the Ionic Samos." In so far the Hamitic 
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descent of Pythagoras would thus be confirmed, ns the 
Tyrrhenians or Tursi were n cognate race with the 
Etruscans, the majority of which was certainly non- 
Aryan, Tinian, or Ham: lie. 1 

From the curly combination of Ionic and Doric 
elements, which we distinguish as Japhetic-Iranic and 
Handtic-Indhm, it docs not follow that the undeniable 
tribal distinctions in Greece were at all times of secon¬ 
dary' importance, ami that they' were not influential in 
moulding the forms of Greek thought and the Greek 
institutions. All critics agree that in the tendency of 
the life of Pythagoras the non-Horn eric or Doric spirit 
is clearly distinguishable. The influence rtf the Ionic 
conceptions about nature, and of the Ionic language on 
Pythagoras can be sufficiently explained by the con¬ 
nection of both tribes. It cannot be a mere chance, 
and it may be designated ns a logical consequence of 
the presumable ethnic dualism in Greece, thut Homer 
represented the Ionic, Pythagoras the Doric tradition, 
ami that the oracle at Dodona was the organ of the one, 
that of Delphi, with its consecrations, of the other. 

‘The belief In oracles commences Ire fore Homer, is 
mighty before Solon, and especially in the Delphic 
sanctuary of Apollos it united the one with the other, 
even with barbarians. It survives Socrates and Demos¬ 
thenes, and dies out at the end of the Homan republic, 
in order to gain an artificial and unreal life under 
Hadrian and the An tollmen \ it is only then that the 
oracles become silent for ever. The consecrations and 
purification* form the connecting link between Delphi 
and the Orpines. Orpheus, Musjeus, Linus, as already 
Aristotle clearly say's, fire mythical names, but names 
for a real old Thrakian doctrine about the Gods, the 
oracles and hymns of which Demokritos, the contem¬ 
porary anil instrument of Pis is t rates, collected and falsi- 


1 Dt* tmfi 1 tirr TMffkrtWf 0M r 
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fled by insertions, At that time jhe Orphic* were a 
kind of fakirs, wandering' jugglers and enchanters. Bui 
u belonged to the political system of the ancient ruling 
houses to bring back to their accustomed value every¬ 
thing that was priestly and ntualiatiLw-consecratioiM 
oracles, and ceremonies. To this tendency Homer's 
consciousness of God is directly exposed.’ 1 

According to statements made l*v Herodotus, who 
k-st transmits the names of the Bias and the Odyssey 
Homer the Ionian is said to have flourished about 
B.c &->U therefore perhaps not more than two centuries 
before the birth of Pythagoras. A much earlier date 
oi Homer, or of the authors of the Homeric Poems trans¬ 
mitted to us, is rendered improbable above ail by the 
circumstance that in these poems so little notice is 
taken of Ionic Athens. This is easily explained if we 
assume that m the fonu transmitted to us they were 
composed after the Doric conquest of the Peloponrsese 

,1 I V'“h u'° ***“. Iu,, » ,Kfore ">* ‘"Llitionai 

date bx. 1104, an hypothesis which seems u> be con- 
firiued by the excavations of Schhe.mum, In this suiv- 
position the insertions m favour of the Athenians would 
, which may have originated in the ad¬ 

dresses of the Bhapsodi held at Athens. They were 
? vcn «■> S«l« ~d to Kmtrate, and ,|, * 

liaro ceitnuily not Ijoo,, eradicated in the lirst written 
record, of the trap which the latter canted to 
made. That Lyeurge, brought them from Ionia to 
bpar ta is a non-proven assertion. 

Ihe more the Ionian Homer can lie connected with 
h0 tradition, the more certain will 

become the descent of Pythagoras from the X rim 

of tJiu wdi 

Like the Iranian Imro ThralHbna, like the Iranian 
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Setliite Lamceh, and like Noah the Hebrew, Men the 
sou of Deucalion has three sons:— 

Thraetona; Airya, Tuiryu, Sairma; 

Lamedi: Jabnl, Jubal, Thubal-Caiu; 

Noah: Japhet, Ham, Shem; 

Hcllcu; iEolus, Di.trus, Xiithus, 

Iu the LtliJi chapter of Genesis the descend an Is of 
Japhet, called ‘the elder' in the teat, are first men¬ 
tioned, those of Shem last; a circa instance which in¬ 
directly confirms our interpretation of the She mi tea as 
a combination of Japhetites nod Handles. In die order 
enumerated above, the Jiolimis, that is the original 
lonians, are shown to be identical with the Japhetites, 
as the Dorians with the Ha mites. 

Tins is confirmed in the first place by the feet that 
the name Ionian, or Lion, cannot be separated from die 
name Javan, by which name the Hebrews have at all 
times until now designated the Greeks. Also in Cunei¬ 
form Inscriptions of the eighth century, the mime 
Javnan or Jttnan occurs as designation of the inhabitants 
of Cyprus. According to the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
Javan is a son of Japhet, and therefore belongs to the 
Iranian tribe, like Madai or the Modes, who as Casdim, 
litter Chslcheims, belonging to the family of the Akkad, 
conquered Mesopotamia. The transition of the name 
Javan to that of Ion inns, stands in connection with the 
worship of Io the moon, which was gradually set aside 
by the Dorians. The original name of Ionia was Adana, 
or Achaia, the land of the Achaions or Akkuians, the 
Akkaiusha of Egyptian monuments of the thirteenth 
century. This is to be explained by the cognate rela¬ 
tions between the Javan and the Akkad of Mesopotamia. 
We may therefore connect the name of the Greek 
Aducans, or Aktaiaiis, with the name of die Akkadians, 
or Akkad, of Mesopotamia. The name given to the 
Greeks in die Homeric Poems is thus traced to the 
Iranian and Median Cusdim, later Chaldeans, who 
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cognate witli the Akkad of Cimetfdrm Inscriptions* 
and who subjugated in the year ttx, 2458 the Surnir, 
the descendants of the builders of Babylon. 1 

Similar to the three tribes of Cretiau Dorians, there 
were three tribes among die Spartans, it is said since 
Lycuigus, which, however, seein to have existed earlier, 
at least aftet the conquest of the Pdoponnese, since we 
meet them everywhere among the Dorians. Probably 
the first tribe among the Spartans consisted exclusively 
of Dorians, even though at first some Aduwuis may 
have been reckoned to them For the sake of peace, ft 
is said that Lyeurgus granted to some A Hires ns the fall 
rights of citizens, but that later they lost the political 
privileges. The second tribe, of the Perimki, was formed 
probably by subjugated but free Adwans or Tomans, 
and the Deletes consisted of serfs, which class was 
added by the Doric conquests. The Thetes of earlier 
tunes, who for wages performed agricultural labours 
were probably reckoned to the Lido tee. The state¬ 
ment transmitted to us, may therefore lie regarded -is 
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rosiAxa a\d non i a ns is the trojan war, 7,1 

Iris tori cal, that the earliest quarrel 1 ? took place between 
Doric conquerors and subjugated Ionian?. 

The hypothesis that in the Trojan war the Dorians, 
though not ini mixed, ns Hellenes were opposed to the 
Ionian?, is also confirmed by a few personal names 
which can be ethnically explained. The name Dar- 
danos, of the founder of the royal house of Troy, from 
whom the legend regards the Romans as descended, is 
formed after the Aryan 4 tartan ’ or commander. Car¬ 
danos is first named as chief of the people in the 
north-east of the Troas, ami then is connected with the 
island Samothrake, the Samos of Homer, opposite Troy, 
and of rdasgian (tonic?) origin. The inland was the 
principal seat of the Kahirian mysteries, which were 
almost certainly connected with those of the Ionic 
IMona. The name Dodoua cannot be separated from 
the name Dodanim, of the son of Javan, according to 
Genesis, and brother of Elisha, which name Josephus 
uses for the designation of the .Ivdjans or Ionian?. 
According to the explanation of the Targumim and the 
Talmud, the Dodanim were identical with the Dar- 
danians, whereby the connection of the Trojans with 
the Ionian? is confirmed, which latter were the allies of 
the former according to Herodotus. 

Again, the name ErechtJiens or Ercehthonius, is also 
the name of the first Athenian king, and points to 
Erech in Mesopotamia, which idly was even more ancient 
than Babylon. The name of the Troic Asaarakos 
correspond.? with the Assyrian Asaantk or Serak, a 
name for Icings and pods. Tlie name Boa must bo 
connected with the divinity IIlinos, and the latter with 
Bel-Hea-Aos, ami thus with the third name of the 
Assyrian Trias, whom Dumascuis calls Aos. Finally, the 
name Laometlon literally mean? ‘ people of the Modes,' 
and thus seems to point to the Medea of Berosus, 
whose capture of Babylon in the year of She ms birth, 
D.c, 34o8» brought about the ethnical combination of 
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Japli elites and Handles, of the probable ancestors of 
Ionian!* and Dorians, which combination we call Semi- 
tism. 

That the Trojans were a cognate race with the 
lonians, and thus with the Juplietites of Genesis, the 
Iranians, is also continued by the fact that the Phrygians 
whom Attic poets and [toman historians identify with 
the Trojans, are pointed out by Herodotus as a people 
essentially different from the Indians, and next to the 
latter as the more numerous. As with the Trojans, the 
Phrygians were cognate with the Thrubians, whom the 
Ionia ns called rhrackoi, with which the names Troas.Tr6s, 
and Teucri might have been connected. The Trojans 
and Phrygians, as Iouiana or Javan, were Japh elites, 
and this is also confirmed by the connection, of the 
Japhetic Tiros of Genesis with Thrace, according to 
the htrgumiai, Josephus, and Jerome, whilst Strabo 
actually designates the Thracians as Trojans and Pelas- 
ginitfi- It bus thus become probable at least, that in 
the 1 rojiut war Indian Dorians, as Hellenes, opposed 
Ira nit* Ionia us as Trojans. 

It the Ionian Homer cannot be separated from the 
Juplietites or Iranians, it follows that the mime Homer 
must be connected with the Japhetic Javan (Ion), who 
in the mi. chapter of Genesis is designated us fourth 
aott of Gomcr, the eldest son of Japlict. Accordingly, 
not only the name Homer, blit also that of the lionierides 
of Greece and of the family of singers in Arabia, the 
Gomcr i das, would point to Gomer, the tribal father of 
the Japhelites. A polios communicated to the tribes of 
seers tlmmysteries of Zeus about the past and the 
future, 1 he families of seers were probably also the 
families of singers. Hie family of singers, or more 
probably the corporation or caste of Initiated in the 
mysteries of Ionic tradition and life, the guardians of 
the old and of the new treasure from the East, the 
Homeruke of Chios, will have to be connected with 
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Homeric songs, us with the Ionic-Iranian tradition on 
which they are founded* Also in Buctriu and India 
there were generations of singers; and according to the 
most ancient tradition of the Eust-Ininianw recorded in 
the Zendu vesta, the God of light communicates his 
mysteries to some men through his Word, later through 
the mediation of Serosh, the Angel-Mcssinh. 

Homeric singers probably existed long before Lhe 
Trojan war, and still in the sixty-ninth Olympiad, at the 
commencement of the Persian wars, Kynaethos is said 
to have sung Homeric poems in Syracuse and other 
places, the written record of which, in the form trans¬ 
mitted to us, might possibly not have taken place much 
before this time. The Homeridte are said to have l>een 
proud of their descent from Homer, and they may have 
connected, though not publicly, the poet's name with 
the representative name of Gomer. They could do this 
even without giving up the personality of the one poet. 
The name Homer has in Greek the meaning of one who 
rivets or unites what was separate, and it corresponds 
with the meaning of the name of the RhapsodL 

If the Ionic Homer can lie regarded as representa¬ 
tive of Ionic and therefore Iranian traditions of which 
the Zend a vesta is die most ancient record, the connec¬ 
tion is thereby confirmed of the Dorian Pythagoras 
with the essentially different Indian, though mixed 
Iranian tradition, with the Wisdom or Bodlu, which his 
con temporary Gau tama-Huddh a prom ulgated „ Indeed, 
the name Pythagoras appears to be a combination of 
Put, Bud, Bod or Bod hi, and of* guru, 1 which word in 
India was used for a teacher of the Veda; so that the 
name Pythagoras may be interpreted 4 teacher of the 
religion of Buddha/ This derivation must l>e preferred to 
the combination of an Indian and a Greek word, of Put 
and agoraio$, one belonging to the market—an epithet 
of several gods. The market and Wisdom have been 
strangely connected in the partly late composed Book of 
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Proverbs: * Wisdom crieth without, she uttereth her 
voice in the streets, she erieth in the chief place of 
concourse,' or, rather, 1 in the market place,' 1 

The connection of Pythagoras with the East, and 
with the Intlian-Iranian Wisdom or Bod hi, which liis 
contemporary limit I Em promulgated, if proved, is of 
great importance, because Josephus compares the lissome 
Thera pouts of Alexandria with the Pythagoreans, and 
because Essen it' as also Pythagorean doctrines and 
rites can be proved to point hack to Parsism anti 
Buddhism. 

* IW L 20, 
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CHAFfER IT. 

*rm esseneb Aim hie east. 

AlciAtidcr, Artki, itnd thfl pHthlnna, sm pioneers of tin? Emm**—Til* thim 
el&H£€* of ike Mafii uni of tbc* Rabb—Daniel iicul the Mngi ?tr OUhhwd 
—l^-ihfkh]i i Enenic origin of the MjUMH or Giwi-is in Lsra^h sirul ils in- 
trod tic Lion into the SflptiuijjitLt. 

The Bridge between Eaut and West, 

Lv u remarkable passage Philo connects the Efiseuic 
mode of life with that of the ascetics among the Magi 
and among the Indians. He states that in the laud of 
the barbarians wise men are 1 authorities, both as to 
words and actions,’ and that there are 1 very numerous 
companies of the Hugh who investigating the works of 
nature for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the 
truth, do at their leisure become initiated themselves, 
and initiate others, in the divine virtues by very clear 
explanations. And among the Indians there is the 
class of the gymnosophiits (or ‘ nuked wise men ’} who, 
in addition to natural philosophy, take great pains in 
the study of moral science likewise, and thus make their 
whole existence a sort of lesson in virtue.* 1 These 
naked wise men were by the Indians called Vatia- 
prasthos, or ‘ inhabitants of woods,' and they formed 
the third class of the Brahmans, the members of which 
had to give themselves up to the contemplation of the 
Deity, till purified from all terrestrial influences they 

1 Pbiln, UundoMJUjvAi^ 11 1 eump. CltttL AL, Strom, i, tfil boIbb of 
ihom * neither inhrihit cities, nor h*W luo& OVur tlh-ro, but nre chain'd in 
tbs hnrk of tree*, feud im thiu, and drink water in «heir bind*. IJke the 
Kticratitif, they kcow rnoi nmmnpa iter In-petting of children." 
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cm as Sanyaai return to the aboriginal source of exisU 
ence, the condition of release from matter, to tiie place 
where matter is annihilated, to the Nirvana of the 
Buddhists, which we tried to identify with the sun. 
I ns passage immediately precedes the account which 
Ihilo gives of the Eseenes in Palestine and Syria, which 
countries, he says, ‘are also not barren of exemplary 
wLscom and virtue; and where lives that portion of the 
Jews whom he ea Is Essai, the Essies of Josephus, whom 
he mentions by the ride of Sadducees and Pharisees as 
form mg the third party in Israel. Tims Philo connects 
indirectly the Essence with Eost-Ariatie religions. 

T , l|S conr >ection *» confirmed by the austere life of 
it; Essones, resembling the asceticism of Brahmans, 
Jams, and Buddhists, as also that of the Ifagi. It be¬ 
comes probable that the Esencs introduced Oriental 
doctrines and customs into Judaism, since Pythagorean 

5 "*“ um doct ™<* <*" likewise be conTeot^ with 
dm Eist and especially with the Indian Wisdom or 
Ini. E\cr since Alexander's conquest of India. 

and a'w? d ^ be impprtctl into the West, 
JL££ 7 J2 untunes earlier, Psammetick had 
ojurnwl the ports of Egypt to the world. The 4 Tradition 

b * C ““ P**™**’ '-V *'■<- g"* 

i« Li ™ T pr i b,,,, ' !r fr,,m 
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because provable authoritv m . t, * vm " T af ^e binding, 
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discerned ; so that the pure law (which they teach) will 
be of long duration. These things, m declared by the 
Divine Buddha, I proclaim, and I desire them to be 
regarded as the precepts of the law.* 1 It would have 
been impossible for Asoka to have ad dressed the repre¬ 
sentatives of Buddhism in such terms, transmitted to us 
by his stone-cut edicts, if authorised records of Buddha's 
words had not existed in ins time. 

In the same year, b.c, 250, and under his auspices, 
the first eighteen Buddhist missionaries reached China, 
‘where they are held in remembrance to the present 
day, their images occupying a conspicuous place in 
every large temple.’ 'Die board for foreign missions, 
established by Asoka, the Dharma-MahiimtUra, ‘sent 
forth to all surrounding countries enthusiastic preach era 
. , . supported by the whole weight of Asoka’s political 
and diplomatic iniluence.* * As6ka’a sou, Mahindn, 
with others, went to Ceylon during Tiasa’s reign in that 
island (250—230), The Society for the propagation of 
Buddhism in foreign lands must have imported written 
records of the words of Buddha. This assertion, based 
on the fact that the Bhabra edict of Asoka refers to 
existing records of words of Buddha, is confirmed by 
the reference in Chmese-Buddhtst writings to Buddha’s 
exhortation to his son against falsehood, to which Sutra 
Asoku’s edict referred, in B.c. 250. 

Die board for foreign missions in India must have 
directed its special attention to the independent Parthian 
kingdom. Die same was established by Areakes in the 
same year that Asoka established his foreign missions, 
and sent the first missionaries to Chinn. The Parthian 
kingdom soon connected the Indus with the Euphrates, 
and thus formed an uninterrupted bridge from East to 

1 PtofoKir lVilwn , « rnii-Iition; K» Thotun*, 7. f. fi3 ; Mmp, Jthvi 
PftTida.m 

1 Kiel, BtiiiiDimt. HJOifid rJition, pp. 11>, SO, Armoliag to Ttijs 
tbr 1 )hnr«iA-Ma!iiniAtra wu the office of tbs chief punbter of re¬ 
ligion i t,C. 
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West for nearly 500 years. Asoka’s missiunarj' board 
bad special reasons for sending its o mi sauries to the 
Parthians, if Gautama or S&kyn-Buddha was a deseen- 
d:mt from the kings of the Sakas, Like the nameAsftka, 
or Chas&ka, t!ie name Arsakes, which is Aaak without 
the liquid >\ mu,}' 1m? translated 4 the strong one,’ the 
liokler, possessor, ruler, or conqueror, like the Hebrew 
Chusad and the title Darius, which, according to Hesy- 
ohius, meant with the Persians 4 the wise,' and with the 
Phrygians “the holder. 1 The name Saha was h till known 
as a royal title in India 200 years after As6ka. It is 
highly probable, If not certain, that, like the cognate 
Siikiis, the Parthians were in part Aryans and Iranians. 
This is important, since the Buddhistic reform was based 
on Zoroastrian doctrines. 

The independent Parthian kingdom included the 
land on the lower Euphrates, or Cluiklasa proper, of 
which the Median Cusdim nr conquerors had become 
possessed in the year u.c. 24 5S, Here, in the land of 
Abraham's birth, and where Daniel had been set over 
the Magi, Cyrus the servant of Ormnad, and whom a 
prophet in Israel called the Anointed or tile Messiah of 
God, permitted the Israelites to return to the land pro¬ 
mised to their fathers, and which was originally bordered 
by the Euphrates and the Kile. In this land of the 
Medea and Magi, whom Cyrus acknowledged in their 
position, Arsakes and his successors were surrounded 
hy a senate of Magi, The Parthians wore, there¬ 
fore, in a more or less direct connection with India 
;md with Syria about a hundred years before the rise of 
the Maccabees and the organised body of Assidicaus, or 
Chassidim, the pious ones or saints. With these the 
Rssei.es have by many authorities been identified, whose 
existence us an order is first testified in the year n.c. 148. 
Ji, ‘ ( huswidim. or smut.-. are alreadv nu'ini-.rud in a 
I salm written before the Captivity, and the passage is 
mod by die Maccabees, whose name has been lately 
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derived from Chnbali, * to extinguish,' a very appro¬ 
priate title for the destroyers of idolatry, 1 

It seems to have been the introduction of an Indian 
element among the Modes or West-Iraninns, whose 
priests were called Magi, which caused the separation 
of them from their Eastern brethren. Though the 
Magi were worshippers of Orrauzd, the god of light, 
and though they preserved the ancient dualistio sym¬ 
bolism of light and darkness, the}' introduced an austere 
life among the Iranians of the West which was quite 
contrary to the doctrines and customs of the Eastern 
Iranians. This asceticism, so similar to that of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists, led to the separation of nu¬ 
merous individuals, if not of a whole tribe, from the 
rest of the comm unity; they became ascetics for life. 
The similar and pre^Mosaic institution of the XoJsarite 
or iVazirite for life among the Israelites, probably came 
to them through the Magi, who may have existed 
among the Medea or Chakheans already when they con¬ 
quered Mesopotamia, centuries before the birth of 
Abraham, 

The spirit in which Asoka, the Constantine of 
Buddhism, desired his religious faith to be disseminated 
in India and in foreign countries is akin to the spirit of 
Him who, about 250 years later, instituted 1111 apostolic 
propagation'society in Zion. The edicts of Asoka, rut 
in stones, are the earliest records of that universal or 
catholic religion of humanity ’which is wrongly as¬ 
sumed to have sprung 1 up so suddenly and uneonneet- 
odly in the West. Unlike other primitive religions, 
even that of Moses, Buddhism propagated in pre- 

1 Pa, luii. 12, 3; comp. ££xxu. S' ■, H»ti. till, 13; .Mat, Lii. 33; l Marc. 
tiL 17. Tain). Jlurocli. i. by the WiMikmi or the pious otaes probably refers 
to tbo Chiaddiu a* tta Hwn«. Dr. Curtiss. of Lt'ipa%, daita thu 
Monlmlicc of Jrruuix from Chabah. Tha probable flntmectiflc iifMahom&J a, 
Huyf or .SrtltuH wilt the Ciadpte* of Join, and tins with the n«- 

ge*t* a pi'.wilili' original n>fcn‘Rce of the Chan bo, at Mekka to lbs cKtuigaUl- 
jog of idolatry by Mahomed. 
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Christian times more than a tribal morality connected 
with ritualism am] a national deity. Buddhism was, 
certainly in the time of Asoku, not a religion of race, 
but a religion appealing* to the conscience, a religion of 
‘self-evidencing authority, 1 the religion of humanity. 
The enthusiasm with which it was propagated was 
tempered by a sincere regard for the religions of other 
nations. One of the rock-cut edicts dated the twelfth 
year of Asoka's reign has been deciphered as follows; 1 
‘The beloved of the gods, King Byadasi, honours all 
forms of religious faith, and no reviling or injury of 
that of others. Let the reverence be shown in such and 
such a manner aa is suited to the difference of belief j . . . 
for he who in some way honours Ids own religion and 
reviles that of others, saying; haring extended to all 
our own belief, let us make it famous, he who does 
tills, his conduct cannot be right,’ The edict goes on 
to say: * and as this is the object of all religions, with 
a view to its dissemination, superintendents of moral 
duty . , , are appointed. 

Although Asokit'a grandfather, the adventurer of 
low birth, Tchandr&gupta, the Greek Baud moot toy, 
who met Alexander on the banks of the Hyphasis in 
b.c. 325, had about ten years later driven the Greeks 
out of India, defeating Seleukos, the ruler of the Indus 
provinces,* yet Alexander’s religious policy was quite 
in harmony with the enlightened spirit of Asoka, It Is 
well known that the founder of Alexandria, of the 
intended metropolis of the Greek western empire, met 
the appeal of Aristotle, to treat the Greeks as freemen 
and the Orientalists as slaves, by the declaration, that 
he regarded it as his 4 divine mission, to unite and 
reconcile the world. 1 It has been well said, that 
Alexander was not simply a Greek, and that he must 
not be judged by a Greek standard. 1 The Orientalism 1 
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which was to hia followers u scandals formed an essen¬ 
tial part of Ilia principles, and not the result of caprice 
or vanity. He approached the idea of a universal 
monarchy from the side of Greece, hut 1m Jina! object 
waa to establish something higher than the paramount 
supremacy of one people. His purpose was to combine 
and equalise, not to annihilate ; to wed the Ernst and the 
West in a just union.' 1 

Alexander found in Greek literature a deposit of 
Eastern science. Wo have no reason to doubt the 
early record of the doctrines which Pythagoras taught 
but probably did not record himself, nor is it possible 
to reject the well-attested tradition, that Philolaus, a 
Pythagorean philosopher in the time of Socrates (b.c. 
459-399), composed a work in three books containing 
doctrines of Pythagoras. Tiiis work Plato is said to 
have either bought himself from relatives of the philo¬ 
sopher in Sicily, or through Dion of Syracuse, who 
bought it from Phtlolaus. The contents of the greater 
part of Plato's 1 Timteus ' are said to have been derived 
from this Pythagorean source, and the composition of 
the former probably took place within GO to 80 years 
after the death of Pythagoras. Little more than 200 
years later, about B.c. 300, Mcgasthenes composed a 
work on India after his stay in that country, occa¬ 
sioned by SelcucuB-Nicator having sent him as ambas¬ 
sador to Asoka's grandfather, Sandracottos, Although 
the original Pythagorean schools cannot be traced 
beyond the commencement of the fourth century a,a, 
it cannot be asserted that the Pythagorean tradition 
had at any time died out. Soon after the beginning of 
the last pre-Christian century a revival of it took place, 
in a probably enlarged and certainly more Eastern 
garb, under the name of Neo-Pythagora;anism, the 
first traces of which seem to point to Alexandria, 

Lhough Cicero strove to connect Homan with Pytha- 

1 Wu-itCi-tir an Smith* Dki. t>f t?u Bihlr: ‘AJedutndifv' 
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gonean science. In and near the city where the new 
Pythagorean ism probably originated, and about half a 
century earlier, the settlement of Therapeuts near 
Alexandria is attested. Again, it is Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, who first mentions Buddha by name, whose 
doctrines have provably influenced those of the Thera¬ 
peute. It was not Hellenism, but Orientalism, which 
assimilated the Neo-Pythagorean doctrines with those 
earlier established ones of the Therapeuts. Both drew 
from an Eastern, probably from a Buddhistic source, and 
this explains why the Therapeuts are by Josephus 
compared with the Pythagoreans. 


Daniel, the and the Rabin. 

The foreign doctrines and rites which the Essenes 
have aeknowledgedly introduced into Judaism can !>e 
shown to have stood in some connection with those of 
the Magi and with those of the Rabbinical schools. 
Thus may be explained the remarkable parallel be¬ 
tween the three classes of the Magi and the three 
classes of the Rabbi, which has been strangely over¬ 
looked. The Herbed or scholar corresponds us exactly 
with the Bab, as the Man bed or master with the 
Rabbi, and the Destur-Maubed or perfect master with 
the Rah ban or RabbonL Daniel, the prophet, was set 
over all the Magi, and he may be identified with 
Daniel, the priest of the line of Ithamar, as is done in 
the addenda to the Book ol Daniel hi the Septuagint. 
This priest Daniel returned with Ezra in 515, if Arta- 
xerxes, or * King of the Aryans, 1 is only another title 
for Darius, or the ‘King ‘ Hystaspes. Also Maliomedan 
tradition makes Daniel the prophet die in Palestine, 
and, according to Rabbinical tradition, be was one of 
the metntiers of the Great Synagogue under Ezra. 
Nebuchadnezzar can hardly have besieged Jerusalem 
and exported this Daniel in the third year of /ehoiu- 
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kirn, b.c. G09-608, even as vice-regent . 1 If this Daniel, 
whom we may distinguish from the one mentioned by 
Ezechiel, was not exported till 088 as a youth, he may 
well have returned 73 years later under Ezra, or the 
priest Daniel was a relative of the prophet. This is 
not unimportant as regards the connect ion between 
liabbi ideal and Magi an tradition, to which the parallel 
between the three classes of the Magi and those of 
the Bithbi unmistakably point. Even if the exported 
Daniel did not survive the time of the return, the 
tradition of his Chuldrean and Magi an knowledge must 
have been transported to the Land of Promise. 

Daniel was of noble and probably of royal nnd 
Davidic descent, like Zerubbabel. If so, he was a 
descendant from Caleb the Kenesite, and his ancestors 
were non-Hebrews and strangers in Israel, like the 
Bechabites or Kenites, who inhabited the land before 
Abraham entered it, and who continued to live with 
the Israeli tea as strangers. By a possible ethnological 
scheme these naturalised strangers can be connected 
with the Chaklseans, Casdim or conquerors, with whom 
the forefathers of Abraham had lived in Dr of the 
Chaldees or Casdim. The pre-Abrahamitic Chaldeans 
or conquerors of Mesopotamia cannot be distinguished 
without reason from the Modes who captured Babylon, 
according to Berostis, in b.c. £458. These Mode# may 
already at that time have called their priests Magi, and 
as in the Book of Daniel the Magi are identified with 
the Chuldxcans, Daniel may lie said to have been set 
over the descendants of those Medea who conquered 
Babylon about 600 years before the birth of Abraham 
in Ur of the Chaldees. Although Daniel had in 
Babylon to lie taught the learning and the language of 
the Clialdffiims, yet this Aramman language was known 
in the eighth century to such men as Elinkim, perhaps a 
high priest, and Sliebna, the Scribe, and they may also 

1 Omp, ler. rrr rf r 1, \\ 2D ; J j iJri % 
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have known the wisdom or tradition of the Chaldeans, 
Modes, or Magi. The non-Hebrew tradition, if not the 
language of the Medo-Chaldtuan strangers in Israel, may 
therefore have been represented by tlie latter in every 
period of Hebrew history. Already 182 years after 
Abralmm had left Ur for Haran, or in the year 
Bx. 1811, Laban, grandson of Xahor, who had remained 
in Ur, called the heap of stones by an Aramaean or 
Chaldtcan name, whilst Jacob, Abraham's grandson, 
gave it a Hebrew name. 

It must here suffice to state, that to the presence of 
two races in Israel, the Hebrew and the non-Hebrew or 
Clmldiean, may be referred the Elohistic and the Jeho- 
vistic records in Mosaic writings, and also the two 
rival high-priestly lines of Eleazar and Ithamar. The 
latter of these was in tlie time of Saul connected with 
the tril>e of Judah, whilst its name points to Tlmmar, 
whom Philo calls a stranger. To this ethnic dualism 
in Israel may also be referred the two political parties 
of later times, the Saddncees and the Pharisees, the 
name of the latter having possibly been derived from 
Plniris (Faris), the Arabian name for the Persians. 1 
Finally, with the tw o races in Israel may have stood in 
some possible connection the two chiefs of the Scribes. 
Sugotli or Ishkolin, later Katholikoi. These chiefs of 
tlie secret association of the Chuberiui are, according 
to pre-Christian Jewish tradition, designated sis recog* 
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niscd organs of that verbal tradition, the Iloly Mer- 
kuliah, which Moses is said to have entrusted to 70 
elders, who transmitted it to the prophets and these to 
the members of the Great Synagogue. With the last 
surviving member of the latter, with Simon the Just 
(B.e, 348?}, has been connected the transmitted list of 
pairs of Scribes down to Gamaliel, 1 

After the Captivity, not provubly before the time 
of Herod, three classes of Rabbi were introduced, which 
form so remarkable a parallel with those of the .Magi, 
that we are more and more entitled to assume, if not a 
connection, a conn non Oriental source for the Rabbi¬ 
nical or Synagogal and the Magi an institution. It is 
remarkable that the introduction of the title Rahb&n or 
Rubhoni, which presupposes the lower titles of Rabbi 
and of Rah, is by tradition connected with the contest 
between the pair of Scribes represented by liillel 4 the 
Babylonian,’ or Chuhlee, and Shanunai, and that it was 
Simeon, the son of Ilil tel, and possibly the Simeon of 
the Gospel, who first received the title IfabbAu. The 
corresponding title of Destur-Manbed must have lieen 
given to Daniel as chief of the Magi, to which office the 
title Rub-Mag probably stood in some relation, which 
we find already in the Rook of Jeremiah- The Rab- 
Mag was however a lower title than the Rab-Chnrtumlm 
or Rub ban, though it was a higher title than the Rath 
sign in. Bab was known to the Babylonians as Kahn, 
which, like the Hebrew Rub, meant ‘great/ The word 
is as certainly Semitic or Median us Mug is Japhetic, 
Aryan, or pre-Semitic. The three years' noviciate which 
Daniel hail to pass among the Magi can be compared 
to the four classes of initiation among the Brahmans 
mid the Essen es, since the latter, like the Magi, had 
a double noviciate. A similar institution were the 
four Rabbinical stages of purity, and the secret associa¬ 
tion of the Chaberini or Scribes may have also been so 
■ Xeh. *ilL IS; Zahar iiL 157 ; Eecltu. L 1 : Pjrltt-Abotfi, X- 
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cissed A more direct confirmation of the Oriental 
and West-Iranian or Magian source of the 

thT&riZ I’L n' a> f ™"- ?* impliKl f ““’ ,hat 
uie Benins and Pharisees visited the Temple as well u 
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ledge of the Egyptians. The Kcnite tradition was that 
of his father-in-law, but in Israel it was the tradition 
of the stranger and thus of the minority. Yet Moses 
seems to have interwoven the Jeho viatic records of the 
Iranian Kenitea with the Elohistic records of the Indian 
Hebrews, Later revisions certainly took place, and 
made the legal distinctions between the Hebrew and the 
stranger more severe. If we were to assume* that 
Moses himself did forbid the marriage of Hebrews and 
Moabites, Boaz could never have married Bulb, and 
thus the ancestry of David would be connected with an 
illegal practice. 

It is the theory of a verbal tradition among the 
Jews since Mosaic times, which alone seems fully to 
explain the origin and the character of the Turguinkts 
or Manure tes, and the relation of these interpreters of 
Scripture with the Scribes* who are in the New Testa¬ 
ment designated as trustees of die tradition, and who 
-certainly cannot have l>een mere copyists or counters of 
letters* or inventors of vowel-points. Although the 
vowel-points hitherto known are of post-Christian 
origin, a new set of vowel-points, differing from the 
former, has boon lately discovered* and it is held as 
probable that they are more ancient, 1 Long before 
Ezra, vowel-points may have been known to the Scribes 
and elder?? us guardians of tradition. By the theory of 
a hidden wisdom the entire Rabbinical literature, which 
ended in the Talmud, can be better explained than by 
the assumption that* some time after the Return from 
Babylon, interpretations of Scripture had become neces¬ 
sary merely because of the Hebrew-Chaldiuiin or Ara¬ 
maic dialect, which was not generally understood- In 
this uniformly degraded language, in which only one 
verse in the Book of Jeremiah has been wri tten* all the 
Scripture* from and after the time of lltiggai, the Book 
of Daniel included* have been composed. Not so much 

1 This tl Mr, Oloabarg's fipioiQlL 
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the Chaldean language os the Chaldsettn wisdom required 
interprebit ion. The hater enabled the Targmnists to 
harmonise the Hebrew and the Clitikheuii meaning of 
the word, and thus also the two traditions. It is quite 
possible, that the Targumists were bound by a tradi¬ 
tional canon of inter pretut ion, transmitted since the 
time of Moses* if nut from earlier times, and represent¬ 
ing essentially the tradition of the strangers in Israel, 
particularly of the Medo-C It aid seam or Ghasdim. 

We shall connect the foreign or non-Hebrew doc¬ 
trinal element, which was provably represented by the 
Esscnes, with the mixed tradition of the Magi or 
priests of the Chaldeans* and especially with Buddhism* 
the asceticism of which was so similar to that of the 
Magi. The Medo-Ohaldceans, like the Scribes and like 
the Assidfleans and Es^enes, formed a corporation, the 
members of which T we may assume, were initiated in 
the mysteries of ancestorkl tradition. With the Ami- 
cUeans or Chassidim, the pious ones or the saints, who 
were established m an order before the Maccabean 
rising* the Scenes have been very generally identified, 1 
Even the name Essence T like that of the Assidicuns, can 
have been derived from the Hebrew Chassin, and Philo 
connects their name with their holy life. It is certain 
that the name B&senes was connected with the Magi* 
since the Megabyzi among the Magi* that k, the circum¬ 
cised Guretffi or Oorybanthians* the priests of Artemis 
(Cybele, Is b tar, Diana}* which successors of Cory has 
represented Cabman mysteries, are by Pause mas called 
Essentames** The Essenes* and no doubt sdso the Rabbis 
with their three classes* stood in connection with the 
Medo-Chaldman or Magi an institution* and formed a 
link between Babylon and Jerusalem. The provable 
connection ol the Jewish books of the Captivity and 
Return* as also of the most ancient para phrases or Tar- 

1 Thus hr TUpfMtpnrt, Fnsjikn! t lent, E*iM t and Guulnug. 
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gumiui with Iranian tradition, obliges us to assume 
either the importation of entirely new doetririal elements 
into the Is nidi tie community, or a verbal tradition or 
Mussuret, transmitted possibly since the times of Moses, 
if not of Abraham, as the tradition of the Medo- 
CfuiMmun stranger in Israel, developed and partly pub¬ 
lished after the Eel urn from Babylon. The promulgation 
of more or less new doctrines in Israel after the Return 
from Babylon is a feet, and it. is probable at the outset, 
that with this doctrinal development, the provable 
introduction id" non-Hebrew doctrines and customs into 
Israel by the Essenes, stood in some connection. 

The Mosaic Scriptures, said to have been lost during 
the Captivity, were recomposed hi the Aramaic lan¬ 
guage on the Return from Babylon* or about a thousand 
yearn after Moses- Even then the Hebrew Scriptures 
could not have conveyed to the people a fixed meaning, 
unless we assume, that already Ezra introduced vowel- 
[mints* Not until the time of the Captivity and the 
Return, can the introduction of the words Shemch* or 
11 ame, formed by trans pi *si lion after l lie m ys Leri oils 
Guilds;an Sefaem, and Mernrti, Word of God, be proved 
in Hebrew writings, where they are substituted for 
Jehova. Yet we find both these words in the Mosaic 
’writings as transmitted to us. 1 This is all the more 
remarkable, since in the Book of Exodus the 1 Name' of 
God is connected with the Angel of God, as the 4 Word * 
of God is connected with man. The most ancient 
Targumim, perl nips composed soon after the Return, 
and purLly edited in Babylon, not only constantly change 
the name of Jehova into Mernra or Word, or into 
Shechinn. or glory t but Mciiira was the designation of 
the Angel of God in whom, according to Exodus, is the 
Name of God.* Thus the two new expressions for 

1 Ex. xjem- 31■ DfctiC att.t. 14 ■ ecanp. Hoiu. x . &, 
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Jell ova, whether or not they had been transmitted m 
Mosaic verbal tradition, and which were exceptionally 
inserted in the Scriptures bearing the name of Muses* 
have been some time after Llie Return from Babylon 
connected with the Messiah m the Angel of God. It 
was easier to do so, since the Messiah was by Malaclit 
designated as a messenger or Malench, which word has 
also the meaning of angel. 

The promulgation of new names for the Deity after 
the Return from Babylon, and tlirough Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, must be connected with the lirst introduction of 
the doctrine of angels among the people of Israel, 
Although the party of the Sadducees cannot be traced 
till after the Captivity* yet they must have represented 
a very undent tradition, which seems to have been con¬ 
nected with that Elohiatie stream which the ethnic 
dualism in Israel perhaps enables us to connect with 
India. The Saddncees did not believe in angels or 
spirits, according to Josephus. They must have there¬ 
fore either known nothing of an early insertion of the 
doctrine of angels into Mosaic Scriptures, or they must 
have disbelieved a doctrine which the lawgiver himself 
had promulgated by what he wrote. In either rase 
the Saddncees would make use of their power to forbid 
the Pharisees to promulgate the tradition of their fore¬ 
fathers, os Josephus asserts they did. This tradition of 
the Pharisees must have included the belief in angels, 
for otherwise the Sadducean unbelief in this doctrine, 
with which that of the resurrection and future judg¬ 
ment was closely connected, would not have been men¬ 
tioned ms a peculiarity of their religious system. The 
ancestral tradition of the Pharisees, including the doc¬ 
trine of angels, may be with increasing certainty con¬ 
nected with Persia, the Plums of the Arabians* and 
from which name that of the Pharisees may have been 
derived. For the doctrine of angels was first intro¬ 
duced and developed by the Iranians, and their tradition 
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was represented by the Magi in Mesopotamia, by the 
Buddhists in India, and probably by the Esse ties in 
Palestine and Egypt. 

The ferret tradition, Mass ora or Gnosis of the Jews, 
later called Kabbaln, was certainly not derived from 
Greek philosophy; but it can be connected with the 
secret tradition of the Essence, and thus with the 
Medcs and Chaldueans of pre-AbnthamiLic times, m also 
with Pars ism and Buddhism. A connection can be 
established between the Book of Daniel* the Targumini, 
the Apocrypha of the Septuagint and the whole Apt.n u- 
lyptic literature. The doctrinal development repre- 
seated by these Scriptures is essentially Es&enic* 

Esskme D&drmm in the Septmgint. 

Whilst the Essenic dogma in many respects can be 
compared with that of the Saddttcees* it certainly 
differed from the latter as regards angels, the names of 
which the Essene had to swear to keep secret. At the 
time when the Essenie corporation can be proved to 
have existed, about the middle of the second century 
before the commencement of the Christian era* the 
introduction of the doctrine of angeH and even of a 
hierarchy of angels, imported from Babylon, together 
with the Essenie doctrine of the eternal punishment 
of wicked souls, had taken place. We find it hi the 
canonical Hebrew and Greek Scriptures of the Jews, in 
neither of which there is a trace of doctrinal Greek 
influence, and also in the most ancient Tnrgumhn. In 
the earlier books of the Septuogint, published from and 
after b.c. 280, the word * angel + or * angels p is substi¬ 
tuted for Jeliova, just as, in the pre-Christian Targumini, 
Memra, the 1 Word/ Sheehina* the 4 glory/ * and the 
Angel of the Lord* are substituted for Jehova, and 
referred to the Messiah. 

The conned ion of theSeptuagint and its Apocrypha 
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not known to the Hebrew canon, with the most ancient 
Torgunum, partly edited in Babylon, perhaps awn 
alter the return of some Jews to Jerusalem, is of the 
utmost importance, because the time of publication of 
the Septuagiut is settled beyond doubt. Therefore a 
review of the doctrines in the latter must precede a 
consideration of the Messianic passages in the Tar- 
gum ini. The Greek ration was composed in all its 
parts a few years before the actual attestation of the 
Ewenic order, which was preceded by the similar 
order of the Assidsaans or Cassldim, even assuming 
that both were not identical. The more the Essentia, 
with whom we may safely connect the Rcehnbites, 
can be connected with the Magi an and buddhistic 
doctrines and rites, the more certain will it become 
that this third and independent party among the Jews 
introduced Eastern elements, some of them pre- 
Buddhist ic, and among these the doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah. With such pre-Christian mysticism, decker 
knowledge or Gnosis, tlie composition of the Septuagint 
must be connected. This can be proved to demonstra¬ 
tion from the Essen ic point of view, by a brief analysis 
of the new and characteristic features of the Greek- 
Jewish Scriptures, which are alxuit a thousand years 
more am ient than the first manuscript of die Hebrew 
Scriptures transmitted to us. 

The account given by Philo about the composition 
of the Septuagint is all die more important for the 
critical but impartial inquirer, because its conclusion 
did not take place till his lifetime, if the learned 
Jerome was right in believing that one of the 
Apocrypha, called the Wisdom of Solomon, had Philo 
for its author. 1 Philos near relation to, if not eonnec- 
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tion with, the Essenic Therapeuts of Egypt, especially 
of Alexandria, is certain. The Rescues are by Philo 
stated to have asserted the principle of a continued and 
gradually revealing Divine inspiration, anti thus of a 
higher stage of revelation than that conveyed by the 
letter of the revered Mosaic Scriptures, Philo believed 
that the Hebrew Scriptures ‘bad been divinely given by 
direct inspiration,' and that they who composed them 
‘ prophesied like men inspired/ The Essence studied, 
according to Philo's statement, * the sacred oracles of 
God enunciated by the holy prophets.’ But the Essenes 
held, that the prophets of the past had written in such 
a manner that prophets of the future might find out 
1 the invisible meaning concealed under and lying 
beneath the plain words/ The light of the secret 
meaning thus re voided, was not only assumed to come 
from the same Divine source which inspires the prophets 
of all ages, but Philo designates it as a higher stage of 
inspiration, so much higher as the soul is with regard 
to the body, with which he compares the law. In con¬ 
nection with the views thus enunciated by Philo with 
regard to the inspired and prophetic character of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, lie declares, that he considers the 
composers of the Septuagmt version ‘not mere inter¬ 
preters but hierophants (the word taken from the first 
priest of the Eleusiukm mysteries) and prophets, to 
whom it had been granted, with their honest and guile¬ 
less minds, to go along with the most pure spirit of 
Moses/ 

The question whether the Septungint is faithful in 
substance cannot be better answered than by the light 
which Paul throws on the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
especially of the Greek text, which he almost invariably 
prefers to quote, as Jesus is likewise reported to have 
done in his sayings. The Septuagint is as faithful to 
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* the letter that killethf ad it is passible with Jut* regard 
to the spirit which * giveth light ’ and which inspired 
its writers, according to Philo’s testimony* Nor docs 
Philo stand alone in this view of the higher standard of 
inspiration as conveyed by the Septuagint. For Jerome, 
the Father who cites the ancient tradition which attri¬ 
butes the Book of Wisdom to Philo, clearly implies, that 
the translators were divinely moved to add to the 
original and thus to perform the office of prophets, 
giving a new revelation by every addition as well as by 
all their deviations from the Hebrew text. By so doing 
they acted in harmony, not with the letter, but with 

* the most pure spirit of Hoses,’ according to Philo’s 
words. 1 If it were argued that lie had no authority for 
saying so, there would remain unexplained the confirma¬ 
tion of this view by the learned Jerome, and the more 
general testimony of Irenams anil Augustine as to the 
Divine inspiration of the Septuagint, confirmed as it was 
by the citations in the New Testament. 

The Essenic and Phil (mum, the Torgmnistic and 
Paulin inn doctrine of inspiration, according to which 
fiery sparks of die spirit were to be produced from the 
letter as from the flint, is indirectly confirmed by the 
deeper and spiritual sense which the transmitted parables 
of Jesus convey. He taught the mysteries of the 
spiritual kingdom to a few only when he was alone 
with them, not within hearing of the spies who were 
watching him, anti of those whose predecessors in office 
had 1 taken away the key of knowledge.’ The preaching 
of Jesus and the Gospel which Paul preached arc by 
the Apostle declared to centre in the revelation of a 
mystery kept * in silence,* in the revelation of ‘ the 
hidden wisdom.’ Origen writes ; 1 If we were obliged 


' Philr, Dt Vila Mam, it. e, 7; Aligns!. IVotf. in Parol, i, ml. 1411)} 
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to keep to the letters, and to understand what is 
written in the law according to the manner of the Jews 
or of the people, I would blush to proclaim loudly my 
belie!, that it is God "who has given these laws; in that 
case (he laws of men, as, For instance, those of the 
Romans, Athenians, and Lacedemonians, would appear 
better and more reasonable.’ In another passage Origen 
says r * [ believe that everybody must regard these 
things as figures, under which a secret meaning lies 
hidden.' Paul accuses Moses of having hidden. 1 

It may be said against this scheme of a bidden 
wisdom, which cannot be proved to have existed till 
after the return from Captivity, that its connection 
with a verbal tradition entrusted by Moses to the elders 
is non proven. Yet Philo, the Essenes, the Tar-umists 
and probably the early Christians, explained the doctrinal 
development in the Scriptures by the gradual proclama¬ 
tion of mysteries which tile Initiated handed down duce 
the time of Moses. They all believed in a new inspiration 
and seem to imply, that it took cognisance of the capa¬ 
bilities and of the exigencies of advanced times, and 
particularly of the contact of Israel with other nations 
w'th the East. Tim more that the connection of 
Essenic doctrines and rites with the Magi and Buddhists 
can bo established, the more certain will it become 
that the deeper knowledge or gnosis of prMrhti^ 
times which the Esseues and Rabbis represented ran 
only then ky claim to revelation, if Zoroaster, Moses 
mu! Buddha are regarded as organs of the same reveal 
nig Spirit of God, Tliis is done by men like Clement of 
Alexandria, Ongen, and Augustine; the latter savin- 
that what is called Christian doctrine was earlier known 
under diflerent names. On this assumption it could he 
asserted, that those who composed the Septuagint 
wntu * as divinely inspired prophets, acted in harinony 

iv . Mom *- 7 < in ■■ 107, 2 Cor iii. is., 8 . 
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lightning, so in the same Scripture the fiery and brazen 
serpent is explained as the symbol of the word of God, 
* which healeth all things,' as 1 the Saviour of all/ who 
had already preserved Adam and brought him out of 
his fall. 1 

The Wisdom of God is onlr another name for the 

if 

Word of God ; and the personification of this premum 
dane Saviour may be identified with the Angel of God, 
whom Philo designates in other writings as the com¬ 
panion of llie human soul, and at the same time as 
God’s Firstborn and God himself. 

Yet in the Book of Wisdom no incarnation of this 
Angel-Messiah is announced. This may be explained 
by the secret tradition of the Therapeuts. Xo more is 
said, tlian that through the Wisdom of God pious souls 
in all ages are made * sons of God and prophets.' These 
are the expressed Messianic views of Philo, who per¬ 
sonifies the Word of God or Messiah, though he never 
relers even to an ex {tec ted Messiah, mid no more than 
Jnlin ltie Baptist (the Easeue) regarded his contem¬ 
porary Jesus us the fulfilment of such expectations. 
This cannot be a mere chance, since even Josephus, 
probably for three years an Essene, avoids the Messianic 
doctrine, perhaps because as an Essene lie had pro¬ 
mised not to divulge it. The combination of the Pldl- 
onie, and, us we shall see, Esscnie conception of mi 
Angelic Messiah and Son of God with the Hebrew con¬ 
ception of a hitman Messiah and son of David, a com¬ 
bination which meets us in the Septuagint, seems at the 
outlet to have been efiected by the Essenes or Thora- 
[M*utfl of Alexandria. In order to have some ground to 
claim the authority of Moses for their new theory of an 
Angel-Mesahdi, they would so render those passages 
whirl? Hebrews aught possibly regard sis prophecies of 
an anointed Man, that such interpretation should by the 

■ Pxot. iH.il 1% SI ; Ecclui. Wttd. lt. 17 ; T il. £7 ; iri, <1. ?, I - ; 
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new text be excluded, ami that the more perfect or 
gnostic text should point to the Oriental and Esscnic 
conception of an anointed Angel. 

The personified Wisdom or Word of God, ns 
described in the Apocrypha of the Septuagint, is by the 
most ancient Targuinim identified with the Angel of 
God who followed Israel in the wilderness, wbid 1 Angel 
is by Stephen and by Paid, almost in the same words, 
applied to Jesus Christ, the Angel-Messiah, According 
to the Tai'gum called after Onkelos, it was ‘ the thought 
or Word of Grxl T who ‘created man in his own image, 
in an image which was (stood or sat) before God.* 
Again, it was the personified thought or Word of God 
who said tu Adam : ‘ The world whtrh I have created 
lies before me, darkness and light lie before me.’ The 
Word of God said : * Adam whom I have created is 
now alone in this world, as I am (alone) in the highest 
heaven.’ Tints it was the Word or Memra, the Angel 
of God, who created Adam, 1 

According to the pre-Christian Targumim, called 
after Jonathan, it woe not God who waa with the lad 
Jshmael, but the Word of God was aiding him; the 
1 voice oT the Word ’ was heard by Adam and Eve in 
Eden ; the glory of God went up from Abraham; the 
personified Word came lo Abimelech, to Jacob in 
Bethel, to Moses on Sinai; the Divine presence, or 
Shechino, is in heaven and reigns below, and It i> by 
the Targumist identified with the Angel of God who 
went liefore and followed Israel in the wilderness. 
Again, the passages about Shiloh, about Judah’s sceptre, 
and the star of Jacob, are Messaanicolly interpreted. 1 In 
the Turgum after Jonathan the Maleach, or messenger, 
in the Book of Moiachi is described as an Angel, as a 
celestial and premundane being, hidden from the eyes 
of men till born at Bethlehem. The two natures of the 

1 TV-?, OnJL Gun, iL 27 ; iti. W ; it h 22, 
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celestial ami the terrestrial Messiah are kept distinct. 
* My Word * rejoiced over * my servant the Messiah.’ 
Among the seventeen passages which in tliis Targum 
are explained HessianicaOy, is also the one about the 
serpent-bruiser. The Bcreshith-linbba, a record of 
ancient tradition published in the sixth century a.d., 
explains the Spirit over the waters as the Messiah of 
the future world, who sits at the right hand of God. 
It is stated there that the Mesniah has been ' with live 
Church in the wilderness,' as ‘Rock of the Church of 
Zion/ 1 

Condmbn, 

The argument which runs through this Chapter is 
the following, Philo, the earliest and highest authority 
for all we know about the Essencs, connects them, at 
least indirectly, with East-Asiatic religions. Like the 
Pythagoreans, the Essenes may have derived their 
peculiar doctrines directly from the East. Psanmietiirk, 
Alexander, and Asdka had paved the wuy for snob 
direct transmission, and the Parthian kingdom had ever 
since n.c\ 2 -jU established a bridge between East and 
West. The remarkable parallel between the three 
classes of the Magi ami the three classes of Rabbi shows, 
that after the Return from Babylon close relations were 
established between the land of the Jews and the land 
of the Magi. The connection of Daniel with the Magi, 
their identification with the Chaldseans, the prophet’s 
probable return under Ezra, and the almost certain 
foreign origin of the synagogues, throw some light oil 
the important period of Jewish captivity in Babylon. 
If the naturalised stranger in Israel, to whom the 
Rechabile and Esaene belonged, aL least since the time 
oi Moses, was descended from theMedo-Choldieans, who 
lived in Abraham’s native city of Ur, the verbal tradt- 
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lion of i lie Jews, the Mass ora, said to have been trans¬ 
mitted ever since Moses, and perhaps identical with 
the ancestral tradition of the Essenes, which they kept 
secret, ami of the Pharisees, to whom the Sadducecs 
did not permit its promulgation among the people, this 
verbal tradition among Israelites may be connected 
directly or indirectly with the East. The non-Hebrew 
doctrinal element which the Essenes represented can 
clearly be traced to Parsism and Buddhism ; and the new 
words and doctrines introduced into Hebrew Scripture 
after the Return from Babylon, as also the doctrinal de¬ 
velopment in the Targmnim, in the Septuagint, and 
in the canonical and non-cam mica 1 Apocalypses, is best 
explained by the spread of Esaenie influence in Palestine 
and Egypt. 

The Essenes believed in Angels, and they also may 
have believed in an Angel-Messiah. If so, they were 
bound not to reveal anything with regard to their 
MesaLiiiic expectations, of which, in fact, nothing has 
been transmitted to us before the time of Elkesai, about 
l€0 a.d. This leads us to assume, at the outset, that 
the Essenes, according to their secret tradition, and 
thus before the time of Elkesai, member of their sect, 
expected as Messiah an incarnate Angel. 
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CHAPTER V. 

the AX(JEL-itES3IAJ|, 
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Messianic Conception* in East and Wert. 

Iv the most-ancient parte of the Zendav<*tn the one 

Q ; J,i Ahura “ azda ° r is designated as the first 

of seven ange s or watchers, in conjunction with whom 
jc created the world by his word, 1 Rut by later 

STy tllc hol - v b "" k ^ the Iranians the honour of 
the first of seven angels is attributed to a yj C!ir of God 

T'fA divine rae **^ « angel, to 

lion ti , 3 1 ,1 em !U,d Me ^ Iranian tradi- 

t on was originally connected with fire, and thus with 

*•*•***- 6™. ww^TdiSe 
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X , t!, c fire, si^ already pointed out. Fire 

Mel. of thrZmd'i^XS ot’moi' 1 '- u Cgh “ 

and the -r u i n ■ T 1L £. 1 or in Sanscrit, 

anu me aiaya ot Buddhism. Thisdk™*, , 

Se SJm ^ * ^ 

heavenly man froru the Pleiad™ 

1 In-0.jii.fflH JshftVati is rec.irdad , n i. .. 

*ag#t* wrroujidtngr Lim; ( Let ^ mfc t 8 “ “ implied, to wm» 
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of the God of seven stars, of Indra, the celestial bull, as 
of Osiris, of Zeus-Chronos, of the Sibut of the ancient 
Babylonians, the Seboot or Snhaoth of the Hebrews, 
and so also of other deities. We pointed out that Zeus- 
Clironos, the creator of fire, and whose seven sons may 
be connected with the Pleiades, in order to frame the 
world, according to Greek theogony, transformed htni¬ 
sei f into Eros, the god of love, who became the vicar of 
Zeus and the framer of the world. Eros stands in the 
same relation to Zeus that Serosfe stands to Onmml; and 
the Eros of the Greeks may safely be identified with 
tlie Serosli or Sraosha of the Zenda vesta* 

It thus becomes probable that the Wus e-Iranians, 
the Chnldmans, CasdJm, or conquerors of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, in B.c. 24o8, the year of Shems birth, that 
those whom boros us calls Modes—mid who may already 
then have had Magi—introduced into the West the 
doctrine of the Angel-Messlah. At at I events not long 
after, if not ever since this Median conquest by die 
Casdim or Ohaldjesana* whom we regard sin the Shemites 
of Genesis, the ancient Babylonians knew of such a 
celestial being who distributed good among men, as his 
name, Bilik-mulu-dug (kid ?) implies, 1 He is said to 
walk before or to be the forerunner, the messenger, of 
lieu, who is pravably the God in the Pleiades, like the 
Si but of the Babylonians^ As was done by the Agni of 
the Indians, this Angel-Hessiah of Mesopotamia was 
connected with the Aram or fire-sticks* 

A mediatorial position similar to that assigned to 
Serosh was held by Mithras, who was first connected 
with lire and ikon with the sun. Like Ormuzd, Mithras 
is represented riding on the bull, and Jehovah is described 
as riding on the Cherub, Kirub or bull. This bull is 
certainly the constellation of Taurus; and the same 
Mithrule representation connects with the bull a scor- 

1 l>ir 176. 

1 Lricujmuirsl, Atwjir, trft twin ted and frditsd by B. Ooopif. 
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pkm, evidently tlie opposite constellation, Also the 
Hebrews knew traditions according to which the Menu* 
or Word of God, the Messiah, was symbolised first by 
fire, that is, by the fiery or brazen serpent, which 
probably [jointed to lightning, and biter the Hebrews 
symbolised the Word by the sun. 

The transition from fire-symbolism to sun-symbolism 
took place in early historical times. The seven stages 
of the tower of Babel or |iab-Il were probably com¬ 
menced by the first king of the Median dynasty, who 
ascended the throne in the implied year of Shem's birth, 
when the mixed race of conquerors and conquered, of 
Japhetites and Hnmites, had risen to political import¬ 
ance. This first king of the first historical monarchy is 
called Zoroaster, by Derosas, the Chaldiean historian, 
after the great Eastern reformer, born in the Aryan 
home, Reasons can be given for identifying with this 
potentate the Nimrod-Merodach of the Bible and the 
Tiikmo-Urfipis (tTrfipa) of Iranian tradition, the possessor 
of the same cities which tire enumerated in Genesis as 
forming the beginning of Nimrod’s empire. These 
seven stages of the Median tower of Babel, with which 
the seven wails may be compared which the Medea 
built for Dejokes, were by the finishers and restorers of 
this tow’er, if not by Urukh, certainly by Ncbukad- 
nezar, dedicated to the seven planets, or rather to sun, 
moon, and five planets. Excavations on the UirS' 
Nitimid have shown that the sun was symbolised by 
the middle or highest stage, the moon and the five 
planets by the other stages, which w T ere ranged in 
accordance with the Chaldman reckonings respecting 
the distances of these bodies from the earth. Exactly 
the same order lias been observed in the distribution of 
the seven gates of Thebes; and also, excepting one tran^ 
position, in the symbolical interpretation given by Philo 
arid Josephus to the candlestick of Moses. Philo states 
that the central lamp syinbolised the sun ; but that ac- 
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cording to the deeper knowledge or gnosis it symbolised 
the Word of God, which the Seer at Patinos describes 
in the Apocalypse as the Messiah appearing in the 
midst of the candlesticks, and being the first of seven 
angels, 1 

The link thus established between Eastern and 
Western symbolism is confirmed by a remarkable 
parallel between the seven priests of the Soma-snerifice 
in the Rig-Vo.la, and Zcehariah’s vision of the candle¬ 
stick. The central priest of the former invoked the 
Deity- This may be compared with Ezeehiel s vision of 
the man clothed with linen, as priest, who was sur¬ 
rounded by six other men, and who performed the 
office of sealing the foreheads of the chosen, a symbolism 
which in the Apocalypse of John is directly connected 
with the Messiah. Already in the Book of Proverbs 
Divine Wisdom is personified and apparently placed 
above the angels. With this Messianic symbolism of an 
Angel-Messiah connected with six other angels we shall 
with ever increasing probability connect the vision of 
the nameless angel, the Angel of the Lord, a? one like a 
son of man. This vision is recorded in the Book of 
Daniel, a l>ook certainly not closed till after the founda¬ 
tion of the Essenic corporation, of which wc try to 
prove that its higher members transmitted the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiali, 

The Messianic conceptions of iho East, which were 
connected with the symbolism of the number Seven, and 
referred to un ideal celestial hero and Messiah, sooner 
or later hod to make way for the new conception of a 
celestial Messiah in the desk, of an incarnate Angel- 
Mosiah. It cannot be even approximatively deter¬ 
mined at what tune this change in the Messianic 
conceptions took place in the Esist, but Gantama- 
Buddlui was not the first to whom this Messianic 

' Rnut vi>n Burwn, Krnac bti atlrm Xatinun, ftf- 
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doctrine was applied. Also the ancient Babylonians 
know of an Angel-Measiali among men, probably before 
tire time of Abraham. The naturalised strangers among 
the Israelites, probably descendants of the Chid (beans 
among whom Abraham lived, and who in the Book 
of Daniel are identified with the Magi, may have trans¬ 
mitted this Eastern doctrine of the Angel-Messiall + Since 
Daniel was instructed in the science of the Chaldeans or 
Magi, and since the three classes of the Rabbi must he 
associated with the three classes of the Magi, we expect 
to find that in the Hebrew Scriptures composed after 
the deportation to Babylon there will l>e traces of this 
Eastern dix; trine aliout the Angel-Hessiah* 

We must distinguish in the Old Testament the 
earlier prophecies and expectations of an anointed Man 
from the later prophecies and expectations of an 
anointed Angel. 

Already Isaiah the son of Amos had prophesied, 
probably in connection with Nathan's announcement to 
David, that on a Davidic descendant, £ a Branch/ the 
Spirit of the Lord would rest, thus implying that God 
would anoint the son of David with the Holy Ghost, 
Tliis future Anointed or Messiah would confer on Israel 
a Messianic mission. The Babylonian Isaiah, the un¬ 
known prophets the so-called evangelist and precursor 
of the Gos[ kjW ispensation ? the author of the Second 
Part of the Book of Tsaiah, had pointed to the people 
of Israel to whom the Messiah was to he sent, as the 
people to whom tlie mission of the Servant of God was 
to be confided, as the nation through which the King¬ 
dom of God was to he set up on earth* A re present a- 
tive of this Messianic people. Haggai, had called htm- 
sell the messenger, os it pointing to a man like Moses, 
chosen from among his brethren, whose coming Israel 
expected, the messenger of the covenant/ This 
divinely inspired human messenger, or * Mu leach/ was 
by Zechariah again called 4 the man whose name is the 
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Branch.’ In an other of his visions Zerubbrtbel anti 
Joshua are probably referred to sis the two Anointed 
Ones or Messiahs. It is possible that the Prophet 
intended thereby to jK)i«l to the temporal and to the 
spiritual ruler in Israel ns the most enlightened organs 
of Messianic power among the Messianic nation. 

In ail tlicse passages the Messiah is described ns a 
descendant of David who would be anointed by the 
Spirit of God and become u messenger of God, But 
tbc word * malcuch ’ lias the double meaning of messen¬ 
ger and of angel; and since the introduction of the 
doctrine of angels into Israel, probably coupled with 
the new definitions for the Deity, Shemeh, or Name, 
and Mcmra, nr Word of God, a passage in Isaiah was 
Messianieally interpreted which originally was under¬ 
stood to refer either to young Hezokiidi or to it sou 
born to Isaiah by his wife. Although the Hebrew 
word for virgin, ‘ both ul ah,’ is not used in this passage, it 
became interpreted as if it were in the text. By such 
means the doctrine of a virgin-born Messiah was intro¬ 
duced into the Scriptures, which doctrine Clement of 
Alexandria designates as a false doctrine. 1 

A scriptural basis was thus created for the new 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, of which there is no trace 
in any of those Scriptures of which it. can be asserted 
that they were composed, in the form transmitted to 
us, before the deportation lo Babylon. The erroneous 
passage in Isaiah was connected with the passage in 
Genesis about the enmity between the seed of Eve and 
the seed of the Serpent, which enmity should lead to 
the destruction of the latter by the former. This 
passage in Genesis, whether it existed or not in the 
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time of Isaiah, contains an unmistakable reference to 
the Hus tern symbolism of successive ideal heroes of 
light, who conquer the ideal heroes of darkness, and 
who arc all symbolised by the serpent, as the Satan or 
adversary. This symbolism refers, as we showed, to 
the figures on the sphere, where the constellation of 
the Serpent and the adjoining one of the Scorpion are 
placed near the autumn-equinoctial point, whilst the 
heroes of light are connected with the constellations of 
the spring-equinox. The position of the sphere on 
ChristmasHd&y, on the birthday of the sun, shows the 
serpent all but touching and certainly aiming at the 
heel of the woman, that is, the figure of the constel¬ 
lation Virgo. 1 This pre-Christian symbolism would 
still be historical even if the existence of Gautama 
could be doubted, whose symbol was the sun, and who 
is reported to have been born on our Christm&s-day, 
like Jesus, the Sun of Righteousness. 

We are tints led to assume, that some time after 
the deportation to Babylon the expectation of mi an¬ 
ointed Man was by some Jews changed into the expec¬ 
tation of an anointed Angel. Since after the Return 
from Babylon, as we have seen, new definitions of the 
Messiah were introduced into Jewish Scriptures, and 
since at that time the existence of the Essenie corpo¬ 
ration, a secret society of Jewish dissenters, can be 
proved, by whom some non-Hebrew docilines and 
customs have been introduced into the Israeli tic com¬ 
munity, the Efisemc origin of the new doctrine in 
Israel of an Angol-Mdssiuh becomes probable. We 
shall now try to prove that the Essenes were the first 
historical organs of such an expectation in Israel. 

,.. \ rad, and is ti*t of Jo ran)8f tie tiuLE u the 
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Entente Expectation of an AngeUJlft&siah■ 

Epiphanius, Bishop of Cori3 tan da anti Metropolitan 
of Cyprus £.un, 403) states, 1 that * the Essenes continue in, 
their first position and have not altered at all,' Speak¬ 
ing of the Oagenes, who were closely connecled with the 
former ‘sect,’he records the tradition that they had 
originated in the regions of Nabatea, meaning not Meso¬ 
potamia, but Arabia-Petnea j and among other places 
he mentions the surrounding neigh hour hood of the 
Dead .Sea. on the Eastern shores of the lake, not on the 
Western, where, according to Pliny, were in Jus time 
the settlements of the Essenes. * A certain person 
named Ehtai joined them at the time of the Emperor 
Trajan.' The Bishop says, that he was a false prophet, 
and that he wrote * a so-called prophetical boob, which 
he pru]>oumled to be according to divine wisdom.' . . . 

* A Jew by birth, and professing the Jewish doctrines, 
he did not live according to the Mosaic law, but intro¬ 
duced quite different things, and misled his own sect 
... He joined the sect of the Ossenes, of whirl) some 
remnants are still to be found in the soma regions of 
Nabatea and Fence towards Moabite; and throe 
people are now called Simseans,’ that is Saiapseans, 
after the sun. Epipluuiius finally refers to their rejec¬ 
tion of * the sacrificial and altar-services as repulsive to 
the Deity,' also to their rejecting 1 the eating of animal 
llroh which is common among the Jews,' and finally of 
their rejecting 1 the sacrificial altar and the sacrificial 
lire,’ though commending ‘purifying water.’ 

According to other traditions, the same Elxai, 
Elkasai or Elkesai, before he went to Palestine, arose 
in the year 97 a.o. as a religious teacher in the North¬ 
east of Arabia in the regions of WAshh and Bossrah. 
The Christian-Gnostic set t of Lhe Mendeiuis or Maa- 

’ jtifr. liar. I. x, £3; ed. CoL J832, wid Adr, Omntt, L iti, i}0 t 
Comp, Gilubutv. Tli* Eiitmrt. 
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dicnns regarded him m its originator. The latest 
investigations have proved, that Elkmd is identical 
with an individual whom the Arabian writer En-Nedim 
calls Scythianus, and whose disciple had been There- 
bin thus Buddha. 1 He seems to have come from that 
pa i t of Scythia to which the Independent Parthla 
belonged, since Scythia in the time of the Roman 
empire bordered in the south on India, as did the 
Parthian kingdom of the Arsakldes. According to 
Hippolytus, Elkesui was said to have received the book 
which was called after him 1 from the Parthians in die 
city of Sera, the capital of Serica, according to Ptolemy 
tlie country in the North-western part of China and the 
adjacent districts of Thibet and Chinese Tartu ry, Sera 
is supposed lo 1 1 live been Singan on the Hoajig-ho, by 
others Peking, Already the Babylonian Isaiah con¬ 
nected the Chinese with Israel by referring to the 
Siiurn, the Persians of the Sept u agin t, which former 
word the highest authorities connect with Southern 
China, the classical Si mo. The connection of the Book 
of Elkesui with Parthia is very important, us the 
Part!dans formed a bridge between the asceticism in 
Mesopotamia and that m Iiidirt We may safely con¬ 
nect FJkesai, the Jew, with the Cassidim or Asskheans 
of Palestine, and thus indirectly with the Median and 
Magi an C usd ini T the conquerors of Mesopotamia be¬ 
fore the time of Abraham, with the Chaidmuns, with 
the strangers in Israel 3 

Hie "name Elkesai In Hebrew means 1 the hidden 
power, and thus referred to the invisible 4 spiritual 
power/ the Mflga of the Magi and Lhe Maya of the 
Buddhists. \\ ith the name Elkesui may be connected 
the name of the village Al-kush, near Mosul on the 
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Tigris, to which Nahum the Elkoahite is said by 
modern tradition to have been transported, and where 
Josephus states that Nahum wrote his prophecy about 
the fall of Nineveh. Sargon may have transported 
him m the year 720, and he may well have lived to see 
the fall of Nineveh. Nahum would hardly have been 
called by Hebrews the Elkoahite after the presumable 
plate of his captivity where his grave continued to be 
shown to Jewish pilgrims in the middle ages. Unless 
this tradition be regarded as fictitious, invented for 
the convenience of Babylonian Jews, there must 
have been two Elkosh, for a village of that name 
in Galilee was pointed out to Jerome, then in ruins. 
Hitzig ha*identified this Elkosh with the original name 
of Capernaum, Kaphar-Nahtun, or village of Nahum. 
Whether we assume the existence of tlie two places or 
not, the name of hlkcsui, of the Jew who rose as a pro¬ 
phet in Mesopotamia, and who was also accepted as 
such by the Nazarenes and the Essenes in Palestine, 
may be connected with the name of the birth-place, if 
not also of the burial-place, of the prophet Nahum. 

Like the secret books of the Essenic Therapeuts, to 
which reference will presently lie made, the Book of 
Elkesai was a hidden book, an Apocrypha, which was 
only entrusted to the Initiated and on oath, no doubt 
on the oath of secrecy, like that of the initiated 
Esse ties, with whom Epiplianius directly connects him. 
The Mend leans or Christian-Gnostics of Mesopotamia 
derived their name from Handu de hajje, * the word of 
life.’ This is their secret name, whilst they give to 
others Sobbu, Saba, Sheba as their name. Their 'great 
book,’ Sidra Rabba, is also colled Ginsa, * the treasure.’ 
They possess a scripture on John the Baptist, who was 
. by Marco Polo found to be highly revered among the 
Sal minis of Central Asia, He Hendteana were also 
called'‘disciples of John;’ and ‘the Sabeans of the 
marshes' between the Arabian desert and the lower 
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Euphrates and Tigris a re, by El-Uium, the composer of 
the Fihrist, called MogtasLIah, or 1 those who wash (bathe) 
themselves.' The principal rite of the Headmans was 
water-baptism, and the same can be proved to have 
been the case among the Essenes whom Elkesai joined. 
Philo calls them Essai; and as 1 As’chai, from s’clui with 
un aleph prefixed, means in Syriac ‘ the bathers,’ those 
who are immersed or baptised, so John ‘ the Baptist 
may be regarded as a transliteration of John 1 the 
Essene,’ We then understand why the Essenes or 
disciples of John acknowledged Elkesai as their pro¬ 
phet, who is said to have been the originator of the 
Mendiea»s, Sabcam, or disciples of John in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, whose name Uogrnsilah has the same meaning 
as the -Wchai of the Essenes. 

Even if it could be proved that any of the Fathers 
ever sus|>eeted that Elkesai-Scytliianus-Buddlia was not 
an historical individual, but that his was a representa¬ 
tive name, the historical germ of the tradition trans¬ 
mitted by Hippolytus, Epiphanies, and others, might 
l>e presumed to have been the following. A Buddhistic 
tradition, contained in a book imported from China, 
Wits promulgated by him in the first place among the 
initiated Mendreans of Mesopotamia, who called them¬ 
selves disciples of John and also Samuil a or Buddhists, 
and in the second place among the Essenes of Palestine, 
The connection of Elkesai-Buddha's doctrines with the 
East is proved Ijeyond dispute by the recorded fact, 
tliat the Mcndmans, before being received into the 
Christian sect, had solemnly to denounce Zoroaster, 
whose doctrines were by Buddha more generally in¬ 
troduced into India. The connection of this early 
Christian Gnosticism with the East, and especially with 
Buddhism, is con tinned by what we know of the 
contents of the book called after Elkesai. It was 
imported from China, presumably having been intro¬ 
duced there by such Buddhists as had been converted 
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to this faith through the instrumentality, direct or 
indiret t, of some of the 18 Buddhist missionaries, who 
in the year b.c, 250 were sent to China from India by 
Asoku and by the board for foreign missions which he 
established. The Book of Btkesni was said to hare 
been revealed by an angel, called * the Son of God,’ 
that is, by the Angel-Messiah, as whose incarnation, we 
may now assume, the Esaenes or disciples of John re¬ 
garded Jesus, nt least in the year 100 a.d. 

This Angd-Messiah, proclaimed by Elkesai, was by 
him and by the Mcndieans mysteriously connected with 
» female angel, called 1 the Holy Spirit,' or Kucha in the 
language of tlic.se Mesopotamian Sabcans, or disciples 
of John. In Hebrew the word Bunch, signifying the 
Holy Ghost, is of feminine gender; and in the Korfin, 
that is, in the tradition of the Hanyfs or Sabeans, to 
whom Abraham and Mahomed ore "said to have be¬ 
longed, the Holy Ghost is called Hull, The connection 
with the Holy Ghost of Elkesai-Buddhas doctrine about 
the Angel-Messiiih, contained in the book which he is 
said to have brought from China to Mesopotamia and 
to Palestine, is all the more remarkable, since the Angel- 
Messifth or Buddha in Chinese-Buddhist writings, trans¬ 
lated from the Sanscrit about the time of Elkesai, is 
therein recorded to have been incarnated by ‘ the Holy 
Ghost.' Tints is continued the connection of Elkesai s 
book with China, and of his Angel-Messiah with Buddha. 
Since Elkesai was a prophet among the Essencs, these seem 
to have believed in an Angel-Measiah, and this Essenic 
tradition may have been of Chinese-Buddhistic origin. 

The Elkesai tans, like Pliilo and like the tradition in 
the Pseudo-Clementines, regarded the Angel-Messirdi in 
whom they believed, ns one of the continuous incar¬ 
nations of Christ, just as the Buddha of the Buddhists 
formed a link in the chain of incarnations of the 
spiritual power or Maya, which is in angels and men. 
Again, like the Buddhists, they believed the Messiah to 
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be born of a virgin, although the Ebionites, who stood 
in some connection with the Elkesaitans, denied this 
doctrine, of which Clement of Alexandria states, as we 
saw, that it was not founded on fact. 

In a probably not correctly transmitted, because 
contradictory passage, Hippolytus states, that according 
to Etkcsais assertion, ‘ Christ was born a man in the 
same way as common to all {human, beings), and that 
(Christ) was not for the first time (on earth when) born 
of a virgin, but that both previously and that fre¬ 
quently again he had been born and would be born. 
(Christ) would thus appear ami exist (among us from 
lime to time) undergoing alterations of birth, and 
having his soul transferred from hotly to body.' In 
another passage EGppolytus writes that the Elkestfes 
' acknowledge that the principles of the universe were 
originated by the Deity, They do not, however, confess 
that there is but one Christ, but that there is one that 
is superior (to the rest), and that he is transformed 
into many bodies frequently, and was now in Jesus. 
And, in like manner, that at one time (Christ) was 
begotten of God, and at another time became the 
Spirit, and at another time (was born) of a virgin, and 
at another time not so. And (they affirm) that like¬ 
wise this Jesus afterwards was continually being trans¬ 
fused into bodies, and was manifested in many (different 
bodies) at (different) times. And they resort to incan¬ 
tations and baptisms in their confessions of elements. 
And they occupy themselves with bustling activity in 
regard of astronomical and mathematical science, and 
of the arts of sorcery. But (also) they allege them¬ 
selves to have powers of prescience.’ 1 

Like John the Baptist or Essene, Elkesat connected 
forgiveness of sins with a new kind of baptism, evidently 
with the repeated baptisms of the Essencs. These 
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baptisms seem to have taken plane doily, since in 
Rabbinical writings the Essenes or Chassidim forming 
‘ the holy congregation in Jerusalem ' are called, among 
other names, * hemerobaptists.’ The baptism of the 
Elkesiteswas solemnised in the Xante of the Father and 
of the Son, and under invocation of seven witnesses. 
Si mi lari}* to the Ess ones, the Elkesites rejected not only 
the sacrifices and the partaking of meat, but also the 
Pauline Epistles. It may be presumed that the latter 
were rejected because of their universality, which prin¬ 
ciple was upheld by the Essenic TherapeuW in Egypt, 
with whom we shall connect Paul; but was opposed by 
the separatist Essence of Palestine, to which Barnabas 
belonged. As the Therapeuts nre by Josephus directly 
connected with the Pythagoreans, so Hippolytus stales 
that some of the tenets of Elkesai were adopted from 
those of Pythagoras. Finally, as the Essenes are in 
Rabbinical writings identified with the Asridamns, Clias 
sidim, or the Pious, so Elkesni is by Hippolytus stated 
to have called his disciples the Pious Ones, This bishop 
of Portus, opposite Ostia, near Rome, born soon after 
a.d. 25(1, testifies to the presence of Elkesaitans in Rome 
in his own days. This is not unimportant, since the 
Christology of the Pseudo-Clementines, published there, 
and parts of which reach Iwick to Lite first century, 
entirely corresponds with Elkesai s doctrine on the 
continued incarnations of Christ. 

It 19 not necessary to point out what constituted the 
distinguishing elements of discipline among the ‘four 
parlies’ of the Esscnesmentioned by Hippolytus, and 
which we shall identify with the four classes of Buddhists 
and Essenes, and with the four stages of purity dis¬ 
tinguished by the Rabbis . 1 Epiphanius states that the 
Esscnes continued * in their first position, and have not 
altered at all’ No mention is made by any writer of 
the Messianic conceptions of the Essencs. As Elkesai 
I 18 a ; FrwaM, 451. 
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became a member of their corporation, and was revered 
by them as a prophet, the Emeries, who never altered 
their creed, maybe assumed to have held before Elkcsai 
and John the Baptist the Buddhistic doctrine of the 
Aiigel'Me^iah, I his m indirectly confirmed by the 
silence observed with regard to their CJiristology ; which 
^ilence is at once explained, if they believed ban Aimel- 
Hessiah, lor they were by oath bound not to reveal 
anything connected with angels, 

Philo’s writings prove, as we have seen, the proba- 

illraayt ™g certainty, that already in his time 
the Essenes did expect an Angel-lfessiah as one of a 

*T* 3 nt} kV T mC:lniatiun ^ ^thb about fifty years 
after Pblo a death, Elkesni the Esser.e provably applied 
this doctrine to Jesus, md it was promulgated in Rome 
about the same time, if not earlier, by th e p* G11 <]o- 
Clemeutines. \\ e need not press the point that Philo 
was, by Clement of Alexandria, called a Pythagorean < 
am] that Josephus connects the Pythagoreans with the 
Inera peats, from which it would follow that Philo was 
an Essemc Thcrapeut In harmony with the doctrine 
of Brahmans and Euddhuts, ami with later Eksenio con- 

y iUm of **^*£ 0 + Philo indicates that Moses 
uels an organ of the Messianic power or Word of Gtxl 

_3“ G ' Xl : !° r m!m - but * supernatural 

2 ^ temporarily taken his abode in a mortal 

nature. Philo in,phea that Moses had the power to 
hahe off at mil the terrestrial element of his nature, 
nth all its cogences, and that by fastings of forty days 

wJItT * Uviae ^^Sns, so that he 

was at once pnest and prophet 

According to Philo, Moses was finally an incorDoreal 

bei - t mt s T t0 tl ' e of all 

iWeofGbv' Ti * h ? VenIy '“*>■ ^ter the 
image of God. Tbs man from j luavejl had t nQ ^ b 

1 OIbih. Ah^ Strum,* L 15. 
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any transitory or eivrthlike essence. 1 Not as man, but 
as spirit, after tlie death of the body, Moses was per¬ 
fected. The Word of God, which is in the Angel of 
God according to Exodus, comes to man as * his angel.’ 
This Word of God, or Angel-Messinh, is by Philo also 
called * the Name " of God. We have seen that the ex¬ 
pressions Memra and Adorno were not introduced into 
Hebrew Scriptures before the Captivity or the Return, 
Philo identifies the Angel-Mess iah with the Sheehina 
above the Cherubim. The Angelk Word is the external 
image of God, the pre-m undone type of mankind. The 
Angel-Messiah is, according to Philo, the companion of 
the human soul, the Divine light shining in the same, 
the bread of heaven, the inseparable link of the universe, 
the Angel of God and God himself, his Firstborn, the 
Mediator between the living and the dead, the Shepherd, 
High Priest, and Advocate, the Paraclete or Comforter. 1 

It becomes probable that the Esredes represented, if 
they did not introduce, among the Jews, that new Mes¬ 
sianic conception of the Angel-Messiah, of which there 
is no trace in the Old Testament, but which doctrine 
was known to Parslsm, and especially to Buddhism. 


Parallel Doctrines and Rite* of Esxene. s, Parwrft, 
Buddhists, and Pythagoreans. 

The Essen es form the connecting link i»etwcen 
Magian, Rabbinical, and Gnostic Judaism on the one 
side, and Farsism and Buddhism on the other. The 
place which can thus be assigned to the lv*senes in uni¬ 
versal history is confirmed by the following points of 
contact between the doctrines and cun toms of the Essenes 
and those of the Parsists, Buddhists, and Pythagoreans- 
1 . The so-called Dualism of the Esscnes, their system 


Comp. Vita «»- ft- 2i ^ i, 0; Ik Innr 1 }l‘ 

■■ - - - ty r _ -‘"egX 13- iiL 73; Dr JVq/ltfWS* 
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ot two worlds the distinction of an immaterial from * 
material world, is directly connected with the most 
ancient astronomical symbolism of the East, with the 
division of the universe into two parte by the ideal line 
connecting the two determining single stars, later con¬ 
stellations, contemporaneously rising and setting on 
opposite points of the horizon. The Essenic principle 
" ^ epar ^ Uon l of body and soul, coupled with tlie assumed 
antagonism between spirit and flesh, is entirely Bud- 
dlnatic and was more rigidly maintained by the Thera- 
peuts than by the Essenes, 

.JjS “ lhe f, '“ r “f* ®f He Wiens, of which 

11 . i B i. ^ W “ ti,e flral - Md corresponding 

fi t s ,? pT “ r S™*" ° f W“»», the Essen,,, 

, kB “ '■« ^ har r“- "7° di'n'M into ‘ four different 
foriT, ,r ,lh “ juniors arc so much in- 

fenor to the seniors Hint the latter must wash themselves 

h, ,r fif T 1 ”'* 10 tOUCl1 ti,<! formcr - « if Ikey had 
been defiled by a stranger,’ Thao four orders of the 

Irenes seem to have originated in the three classes of 

as'soSite *** - | 1 ' ° f ‘ he CS ! iaidat<i - “PPnwober, and the 
wwtmt^ which correspond with the three eiaa** of the 

iiabbts, the scholar, master, and perfect master The 

d<W in^Td” ” f the ««.-» sulidi- 

, - 1 , d ™ bIe noviciate, of one and of two years 

«l,nm«d W od'^r '* ”* T ° Utaa “. w» a not’ 
Ofilmittoj to the common meals or to any office This 

m,inert,„„ in confirmed by the pnmOe between die 

Lnbb, irni and the Ifaginn three elnsnee, for nmZ he 

Snkrida-gnmin, or ■he^r'e^^ 
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born again but once; (c) the Anflg&mjn, 1 he who does 
not return/ but is born again in die heaven of the Gods 
and of Brahma; (d) the perfectly pure and sinless 
Arliat, 1 These four classes are directly connected with 
the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism. 9 They correspond 
with the four classes of the Essen es and die four classes 
of purity among the Pharisees, * which were so marked^ 
that one who lived according to the higher degree of 
purity became impure by touching one who practised a 
lower degree.' s 

These four classes of Esscnes were perhaps subdivided, 
certainly connected with the lissenic eight stages of 
spiritual progress, leading up to the mystic state called 
* Elijah hood/ a name which confirms the view that Elijah 
the ‘tishbite* or stranger belonged, like the Eeehabites 
or Esse ties, to the naturalised strangers in Israel. The 
Buddhists have the 4 eightfold holy path ' (Blmmmopada), 
eight spiritual states leading up to Buddha hood. The 
first state of the Essen es resulted from baptism, and it 
seems to correspond with the first Buddhistic state, 

4 those who have entered the (mystic) stream/ Patience* 
purity s and the mastery of passion were aimed at by 
both devotees in the other stages. In the last, magical 
powers, healing the sick, cutting out evil spirits* etc., 
were supposed to be gained, 1 Buddhists and Essen ea 
seem to have doubled up this eightfold path into four, 
for some reason or other. Buddhists and Essenes had 
three orders of ascetics or monks, but this classification 
is distinct from the spiritual classification. 

3. On entering the first stage of the noviciate, the 

1 KfipjH>n h Bn J>^n fltvfriJw*, S. /, 

M JF + jfcccordlng to the nwTumic *yrt«m of Una Buddhist*, a mm could 

Album At ontt thr position of the Perfected, #ren as a lAjtnan ( Sturdy* 
JStiitff m Mitmaekumi 2®)/) ths* tfun onlt Iwito Wa a compAnti^ljr Uto 

irmoTAlijn. {Again** LlrfhtfiKi^ F pinto of Paill p 

■ Oinlm^r ^ c * iil r th# limilwitT Us# doctrin** and pnu> 

tice^ of iud Pbiris^ u poiotid oat 

1 C»»mp, Bumsull", Ifitrvdmd£m A fiiWiNW r/w BuddAifrrtr Jrii/iVu, 
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candidate for the Easenian order received an axe „ 
apron, and a white garment. The axe has without 
sufficient reason been identified with the Levities! spade 
mentioned m connection with the camp, But the axe 
con d not have been used for the purpose of throwing 

SfSji 8Dd kaow from Flh ^ ^at the axe wiw 
iMth the Mag! an instrument of magic, that is, that it 
^rnboUsed ideas connected with the supposed super- 
aural world and its spirits, the evil effects of which 
upon man were to be warded off. The apron of the 
Irenes may have corresponded with a similar rite of 
theMag' for Iranians and Indians had a holy girdle or 
w n « ?**. f s ^ ril,x>l of initiation, and probably 

J i C M ,iG - CU ^ 1 the star ’helt of Mithras. Equally 
Lrrntm* “ < f D “ ect * on betwcen the Emmie 1 holy 
accord;i f * W t ' 1 ^ 10 !ni(1 a “ de before the bath, 

a sW g If JO r r>hlJ3 ’ with tl,G of the Parsecs, 

in h lT^- 'if cotton ' bnen, or 41k, which was worn 
li mrriT e ‘ . ^ Was without sleeves, and Philo 

d^nhes iheEs^nic ‘cheap garments without sleeves.'' 

least "nrf 1 , ] l,lf . 3'tbsgoneans also wore while robes, at 
date „rr ot ca3lt>I,, ‘; un d to the Pharisean candi- 
to Tol* r ^ lven » kind of garment, according 
to raJmudian tradition. If lhe Hssene deceived an 

h ™ “ d, " ilted to toghcr luaimriona, it 

^J"P™** ile th *“ *• H..riw* of higher onto 

4 Th^ h! , t ’”r menl for TOle ““ opportunities 
.uji, bath ? »OI,B &*„«, to which ,l.e novi- 

will, the if.f l<ir ” r ' lr tS WerG !l ^ f| iitted, Harmonise well 
Zi S of Onouzd religion, 

‘^-"inedays 5>ri- 

ramatrsUoii • and ,|„... * ** Dri,er «l « the Maglan 

' "" 1 'hoy may be identified with the 
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water-baptism of the Buddhists, who still sprinkle their 
noviciates with water. 1 

5. The solemn oath which, exceptionally, the Essene 
had to take on being admitted a full member of the 
order, gives the same pre-eminence to the duty of 
always speaking the truth, as this was done with the 
Iranians, who, like the Essen es, forbad, at all events 
discouraged, swearing on other occasions.* 

0. At least since the time of Philo, Pliny, and 
Josephus, the Essencs had separate settlements, and the 
same is reported about the Magi** 

7. The Eh* cues abstained from meat and wine, and 
Eu bu I as attests the same custom as prevailing among 
the upper classes of the Magi of later limes.* Bud¬ 
dhism orders laymen as well as monks, ‘Thou shall not 
kill what has life, . . and not drink fermented liquors. 1 * 

8. Again, in harmony with Buddhistic injunction, 
and with the Iranian abhorrence of bloody sacrifices, 
the Essence abstamed from offering the bloody sacrifices 
ordered in the Mosaic books, In a symbolical sense 
they regarded, as did the Pharisees, the table spread 
for their meals, which were accompanied by prayers, 
as their altar. Josephus reports that they offered 
spiritual sacrifices 4 in themselves,' and Philo reports, 
that instead of sacrificing any animals, the Ess cues 
endeavoured 4 to make their minds fit for holy offering.' 
The spiritual offering of self to Got! by prayer and 
holiness is ulreadv enjoined in the Zend a vest a or 
interpreted revelation * Thus also the Beptuagint, 
almost certainly under Essenic influence, makes David 
say that God ‘does’ not desire sacrifice and burnt 
offering. The words * mine ears hast thou opened are 

1 Chapter 11., mini ScljUirint wvU. I tW. 

* @par*l L e. & It- f, 

1 * m mlart in tfiit . fl, 

* Pitn. //, *V„ ii- 42 (97) ; comp, IVjtejath" v* Fi*y. 

* Karon, L^n jfrAUdt, L &U, 444 
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left out, no doubt because they might be connected 
with n carnal doctrine of inspiration, according to 
which it was assumed that man can be made to hear 
articulated sounds uttered by invisible beings. The 
spirit of the spiritual and immaterial world could not 
be siip|>ased to produce articulated sounds audible to 
man, according to Esscuie principles. Instead of the 
above words of the Psalmist, the text in the Septuagint 
adds, 4 a body hast thou prepared me/ These words 
may be connected with the essentially Essenic doctrine 
transmitted by Philo, that the heavenly Messiah takes 
his abode temporarily in mortal nature, and that the 
Wort! of God cornea to man os his angel. 

9, In East and West the chariot of the $un seems 
to have been the symbol of tradition, which hitter had 
originated in the East, This may be assumed to have 
been the case with the Buddhists, who divided their 

* Tradition from beyond/or Wisdom from above, in the 
great and in the small chariot. The word 1 tradition/or 

* merkabah of the Eabbis, is a compound of* rechab* the 
chariot, and the verbal tradition was divided into two 
classes, the history of creation and that of the chariot- 
Since the sun was the centre of Essen ic symbolism, it 
b not improbable that Essenic tradition, which was 
shrouded in mystery, was also symbolised by the solar 
chariot. The Essenic Oassidim, the pious, holy ones, or 
saints, closely resemble the Buddhistic arhats, righteous 
ones or saints, who were to Ijecome Jike the shining 
body of Brahma, to * enter into the brightness of the 
sun/ the dwelling-place of Abidha the sun-god, that is, 
the Nirvina or destruction of matter, the final resting- 
p .ice of the soul, and centre of su pernatural lig ht. 

1 °' Zend a vesta recommends watching and 

praying In the night , 1 so the Essence, according to - 
Josephus, never spoke about worldly matters before 
sunrise, but offered up, with their faces towards the 
' snii. 13; it. U&.I2G. 
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East, as they did also at sunset, ‘ some of the prayers 
transmitted by their forefathers, as if they supplicated 
it to rise.* It has been pointed out, that the prayer 
here spoken of seems to have been the national Hymn 
of Praise, which still constitutes a part of the daily 
Jewish service. In it the renewal of light is implored 
from God as the lord of the Universe, the Creator of 
die rays of the sun : the (seven V) chiefs of his heavenly 
hosts are lioly beings; ‘He exalts himself above the 
angels, and beams in glory upon his chariot throne/ 
and the luminaries, * rejoicing in rising and joyous in 
setting, perform with awe the will of the Creator, 1 

11. The three times of daily prayer with the Essenes 
corresponded with the three times <>f daily sun adora¬ 
tion prescribed in the Zend a vesta.' The prayer at 
noon, which the Jews seem not to have added to the 
morning and evening prayer till after the lie turn from 
the Captivity, coincided with the prayer at the Essenic 
meal at noon. In accordance with regulations in the 
Zendavesta, the Essenes bathed before their principal 
meal; and before as well as after it grace was said by 
the priest. The daily labour of the Essenes ended in 
the morning at the fifth hour, when they assembled, 
girt round with their linen aprons, and had a baptism 
with cold water before they went to the refectory, 
* purified as into a holy temple.* Vi e may therefore 
assert that the prayer before meal took place exactly 
at the sixth hour, or at noon. 

12. In accordance with Brahmanic, 1 and probably 
with Buddhistic custom, certainly with that of the 
Pythagoreans, the Essenic candidate for initiation bound 
himself by solemn oath not to reveal to such as were 
not members of this corporation the mysteries which 

< Comp. SrTMiei f U; Ijioabmv. i.e. «l, 7ft 
‘ jlftuUk, 3S7 f.: SpiM»l. I- ib li. 

■ Late* of ,1/rnu.Tui. 1 tO-1 IU; comp, Seidell, IM Jur. Sat. li. IS; Lit., 
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would be confided to him. But this was only one of 
the many obligations laid upon him. Before he touches 
the common meal, lie swears by most awful oaths, first 
to fear God, and nest to exercise justice towards all 
men, neither to wrong anyone of his own accord, nor 
by the command of others; always to detest the wicked 
and side with the righteous; ever to keep faith invio¬ 
lable with all men, especially with those in authority, 
for no one comes to office without the will of God ; not 
to be proud of his power, nor to outshine his subor¬ 
dinates, either in his garments or greater finery, if he 
himself should attain to office; always to love truth 
and strive to reclaim all liars ; to keep his hands clear 
from stealing and his mind from unholy gain; not to 
conceal anything from the brotherhood, nor to disclose 
anything belonging to them to those without, though it 
were at the hazard of his life. He has, moreover, to 
swear not to communicate to anyone their doctrines in 
any other way than he has received them; to abstain 
from nibbing the commonwealth, and equally to pre¬ 
serve the writings of the society, and the names of the 
angels. r] 

Like the Essenes, the Magi formed a secret society. 
According to Am mi an us Mareellinus, 2 the Magi, whom 
Herodotus described as forming a tribe among the 
Medes, transmitted only through their descendants their 
ancestors] tradition, which had been purified by Darius 
Hystaspes, that is, had been more harmonised with the 
religion of the East-Iranians or Zoroastrians. The 
Magi were a religious caste or order, like the Levi tea 
before the Captivity, after which they’ ceased to exist ns 
a body, probably because the Synagogue—which may 
be regarded as of Iranian origin—was established with¬ 
out reference to them, and because the Assidreans and 
Essenes formed an order for carrying out purity of 

* JoA&pkuftp J> ii S. 
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living, fur practising holiness. Into this Essenie order 
nmny Levites muy well have found a place after the 
Return from Babylon, ns guardians of tradition and 
representatives of the holiness to which the people of 
Israel was culled. On this supposition, it would be 
explained why Josephus states that the uprightness of 
the Esaenesis b not of recent date, but lias existed among 
them from times of yore. 1 Tiuis alone a meaning can 
be given to the statement of Philo, that the Essenes, 
Jews by birth, were a 4 fellowship of disciples'formed 
by Moses, Again, it is only by connecting the Eugenes 
with theMedcHdialda&ans, who lived as ‘conquerors p or 
Cusdlm in Mesopotamia about 500 years before Abra¬ 
hams birth, and by thus connecting the Essenes with 
the naturalised stranger in Israel, that we can under¬ 
stand how Pliny the Elder (a.b. 23-70) called the 
Essenes u 4 hennitical society,* having existed 1 thou¬ 
sands of ages.' We saw that in the time of Ximrod- 
Merodach, probably the first king of the Median dynasty, 
whom Berosns calls Zoroaster, the Mcdes may have 
had a corporation, if not tribe, of Magi or priests, of 
whom it can be proved that they formed a senate 
under Arsukes and his successors since n.c. 250. Thus 
the ‘elders ' of Israel formed the ‘senate* of the people, 
according to the meaning given to the presbyters in 
the Septuagint, in the Books of the Maccabees and of 
Josephus. 

13. The Essenie no vice of the first stage, wldeh 
lasted twelve months, on entering had to cast all his 
possessions into the common treasury, and this was in 
harmony with the attested custom of the HagiJ The 
Esscnic and Magian and also Buddhistic principle of 
community of goods, the renouncing even of all per¬ 
sonal property by the Thcrapeius, is entirely foreign to 
the Mosaic law and to the cardinal preculiairfties of 
Hebrew character. Yet the ascetic life with which it 

L Dic^. LaerC JVcMrffi. tl {7). 
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is connected is even more ancient than Moses, inas¬ 
much aa the Books bearing his name contain regula¬ 
tions for the vow of the Nazurite or Nannie of days, 
whilst the institution of Nazarites for life was probably 
of at least equal antiquity. The {Treat similarity be¬ 
tween the Jewish Kazarile ami the Indian hermit con¬ 
firms the foreign origin of this institution among the 
Jews. It is regarded by Cyril of Alexandria (a o, 412- 
444) as introduced from without, and this view is very 
generally accepted. Although the bishop must have 
had some reason for connecting the long hair of the 
Kuzurites with an Egyptian custom, yet neither among 
the Egyptian priests nor generally among male Egyp¬ 
tians such a custom prevailed in the time of Herodotus. 
The father of history states, that the Egyptians 4 from 
early childhood have the head shaved,’ and that the 
Egyptian priests shave the head. This, as well as the 
shaving of the beard, was a general custom among the 
■mile population. It has been shown, however, that 
the ancient customs among the Egyptians to anoint the 
guest’s artificial hair with oil, and the priests touching 
the king w ith his finger as a symbol of his having been 
anointed, point to rites imported from a foreign country. 
They especially point to Lidia, from whence the original 
Egyptians seem to have come, ami where the rite of 
cutting off the hair from the enti re body never existed. 1 
Hie Brahmanic priest, although wearing the tonsure, 
was ordered to let his hair grow long on his head, 
heard, and body, and he was anointed by the holy oil. 
Contrary to this Brahmanic rite, the Buddhist novice 
was enjoined ‘not to ornament himself with flowers and 
ribbands, nor to use scents, nor to anoint himself. 1 
Again, the Buddhist Sramana or tamer of the senses, 
therefore, even the Buddhist of lowest order, was not 
allowed to prases anything 1 

* }} AncUnl jjj, &J7 f. 
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The Essenic rule which enjoined community of 
goods and forbad the use of the anointing oil can only 
be connected with the corresponding rules among 
Buddhists and among the Magi. Even the more m- 
cient Eest-Iranian tradition iu the Zend a vest a, where 
the Magi are not mentioned, contains regulations about 
the cutting of the hair and nails, and removing them 
from 1 the pure men,' which exclude the hairs of the 
East-Iranians ever having been anointed with oil. Of such 
practice there ia no trace in the Zendavesta. According 
to Herodotus, and probably according to the monuments, 
the Assyrians always wore the hair long; and though 
nothing is said about their ends being cut, it may be 
assumed that the Zoroastrian order continued to be 
respected by them. The servants of Ormuzd, and so 
al.Ho the Hebrew priests, were to cut off the ends of 
their hairs, to poll them. Hut Xenophon states, that 
the Medea of the upper classes, and therefore also the 
Magi, wore wigs. 1 We may therefore assert, that the 
Magi never anointed themselves, which the Buddhists 
were forbidden to do. Contrary to the Hebrew prac¬ 
tice and order, the Essenes abstained from the use of 
the anointing oil, which the Jews generally did only as 
a sign of mourning. This Essenic regulation, like that 
referring to the anti-Jewish principle of community iff 
goods, cannot possibly he separated from, and must In? 
conn octet! with, the parallel Maginn and Buddhistic 
customs. The Pythagorean use of ointment may be 
connected with the Bralimanic rite. 

14. Love of truth was inculcated by Essaism, ns by 
Parsism and Buddhism, and was promised by an oath. 1 
Josephus states of the Essenes, that ‘every word with 
them is of more force than an oath.’ He adds: ‘They 
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avoid taking an oath, and regard it as worse titan per¬ 
jury ; for they say, that he who is not believed without 
calling on God to witness, is already condemned of 
falsehood.’ 1 

15. Prediction of future events was practised by the 
Magi, Essenes, and Pythagoreans. 

16. Some of the Essenus and all Therapeuts ab¬ 
stained by their own freewill from marriage, which 
Buddhism forbad for monks only, 4 whilst to all Parsists 
celibacy was an abomination. The Pylhagortcans must 
have allowed matrimony, as Pythagoras was married. 

IT. The equality of all men was a fundamental 
Essenic and Buddhistic principle, which excluded 
slavery and made ‘ all free and mutually serving each 
other,’ as Philo states about the Essenes. The Bud¬ 
dhistic principle of universality, and of regard for the 
religions of others, does not seem to have been implicitly 
followed by the Essenes during the rising of the 
Maccabees, if we identify the allies of the latter, the 
Assidmans, with the Essenes. But they could not in 
such trying times have kept their promise to ‘detest 
the wkked and side with the righteous,' without risking 
their lives in the defence of what they regarded as 
most holy, the Mosaic law a* interpreted by their order. 
Yet Phih> could attest, that the Essenic body was a 
peace society, which discouraged war as much as 
possible, and anything which might lead to it. 

18. Although the Essenes, according to Josephus, 
‘did nothing without the injunctions of their overseers,' 
and hail all things in common, yet they were at liberty 
to help the needy, to show mercy, help the deserving 
when in want, and to give food to the hungry. With 
the Buddhists the first of their six cardinal virtues is to 
have compassion. 3 

* of Atamdlk Mj» tht> ibotit tllfl tr..o Gnwllc. SrtWl. 
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19- The figurative or allegorical interpretation of 
symbols is by Philo spoken of as practised by the 
Essence who ‘ philosophised on most things in symbols, 
according to the undent zeal.’ They worked out them¬ 
selves ‘ the ethical part * of their Scriptures,' using as 
their guides the laws which their fathers inherited, and 
which it would have been.impossible for the human 
mind to devise without Divine inspiration ; herein they 
instruct themselves at all times, but more especially oa 
the seventh day.' As old and young then assembled in 
the synagogues, the interpreter or Turgumist, 1 one of 
those who have most experience,’ expounded what the 
reader had read, and in so doing passed over "that 
which is not generally known,' that is, the secret tra¬ 
dition with which the elder members of the society 
were alone acquainted. From this it follows, that the 
deeper sense or gnosis, the allegorical meaning of the 
Scriptures, was entrusted only to the Initiated, ilm! is, 
to the full members. Writing about the Thempeuts, 
Philo states, as reported by Eusebius, that 1 as they are 
engaged with the sacred Scriptures, they reason and 
comment upon them, explaining the philosophy of their 
country tn an allegorical manner; for they consider the 
verbal interpretation as signs indicative of a secret 
sense communicated in obscure intimations. They have 
also commentaries of ancient men, who as the founders 
of the sect, have left many monuments of their doctrine 
in allegorical representations, which they use as certain 
models, imitating the manner of the original institution.' 

A similar practice seems to have prevailed among 
the Magi, inasmuch as, according to Anmiianus Mnr- 
cdlinus, they transmitted their ancestorial tradition 
exclusively through the members of their society, a 
privilege to which it may safely lie assumed the novi¬ 
ciates of both stages were not entitled. Since marriage 
us a rule was discarded by the Essence, they could not 
found their older upon natural descent; and the latter 
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avoid taking an oath, and regard it as worse than per¬ 
jury ; for they say, that he who is not believed without 
calling on God to witness, is already condemned of 
falsehood/ 1 

15. Prediction of future events was practised by the 
Magi, Esseues, and Pythagoreans. 

XG. Some of the ISs&enes and all Tlierapeiits al> 
stained by their own free will from marriage, which 
Buddhism forbad for monks only/ whilst to all Pars is p 
celibacy was an abomination. The Pythagoreans must 
have allowed matrimony, as Pythagoras was married. 

17. The equality of all men was a fundamental 
Essenic and Buddhistic principle, which excluded 
slavery and made 4 all free and mutually serving each 
other/ as Philo states about the Essence The Bud¬ 
dhistic principle of universality, and of regard for the 
religions of others, does not seem to have been implicitly 
followed by the Essenes during the rising of the 
Maccabees, if we identify the allies of the latter, the 
Aftridsans, with the Esstmes. But they could not in 
such trying times have kept their promise to 4 detest 
the wicked and side with the righteous/ without risking 
their lives in the defence of what they regarded as 
most holy, the Mosaic law u« interpreted by their order. 
Yet Philo could attest, that the Ivssenic body was a 
pence society, which discouraged war m much a* 
passible, and anything which might lend to it 

18. Although the Esaenes, according to Josephus, 

* did nothing without the injunctions of their overseers/ 
and had all things in common, yet they were at liberty 
to help the needy, to show mercy, help the deserving 
when in want, and to give food to the hungry. With 
the Buddhists the lirst of their six cardinal virtues is to 
have compassion/ 

1 Clement of *iys ibe mam *W tlic n™ Gnwttc. 
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19- The figurative or allegorical interpretation of 
symbols is l>y Philo spoken of as practised by the 
Essence, who 'philosophised on most things in symbols, 
according to the ancient acid.' They worked out them- 
selves • the ethical part' of their Scriptures, 1 using as 
their guides the laws which their fathers inherited, and 
which it would have been impossible for the human 
mind to devise without Divine inspiration: herein they 
instruct them selves at all times, but. more especially on 
the seventh day,' As old and young then assembled in 
the synagogues, the interpreter or Targmnisl, ‘ one of 
those who have most experience,' expounded what the 
reader had read, and in so doing passes] over ‘that 
which is not generally known/ that is, the secret tra¬ 
dition with which the elder members of the society 
were alone acquainted. From this it follows, that the 
deeper sense or gnosis, the allegorical meaning of the 
Scriptures, was entrusted only to the Initiated, that is, 
to the full members. Writing about the Therapeuta, 
Philo states, as reported by Eusebius, that 1 as they arc 
engaged with the sacred Scriptures, they reason and 
comment upon them, explaining the philosophy of their 
country in an allegorical manner; for they consider (he 
verbal interpretation us signs indicative of a secret 
sense communicated in obscure intimations. They have 
also commentaries of ancient men, who as the founders 
of the sect, have left many monuments of their doctrine 
in allegorical representations, which they use as certain 
models, imitating the manner of the original institution/ 
A similar practice seems to have prevailed among 
the Magi, inasmuch as, according to Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, they transmitted their ancestorial tradition 
exclusively through the members of their society, a 
privilege to which it may safely be assumed the novi¬ 
ciates of both stages were not entitled. Since marriage 
as a rule was discarded by the Essence, (hey could not 
found their older upon natural descent; and the latter 
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thus differed from the Magi an institution. Also the 
Buddhistic division of their tradition into :i great and 
small conveyance, like the division of the Rabbinical 
tradition, seems to point to a gradual initiation in the 
mysteries of transmitted lore, 

20. like the Magi, some of the Esscnes were physi¬ 
cians ; and the Esscnes m Egypt called themselves 
Therapeutic, probably not only as healers of the body, 
hut also of the mind and the soul. The Essenes 1 in¬ 
vestigated medical roots and the property of minerals 
for the cure of distempers,' According to the Talmud, 
as well as to Byzantine and Arabian writers, already 
Solomon was held to have written works on miraculous 
cures and driving out evil spirits. The physicians 
among the Essenes may have formed a special class; 
and, as there were Theovophiats among them, these 
may have formed a class also ; and a third class may 
have been formed by exorcists, or those who drove out. 
evil spirits. Certain it is, that the Magi in the time 
of Daniel were divided in these three classes, as was 
also the very ancient Chaldtcnn book on Magic. 

21. From the East, whether through the Mag), or 
Buddhists, or Pythagoreans, or Egyptians, the Esseoes 
must have derived l heir doctrine about the immortality 
of the souk The Essenes held, that the souls 4 come 
out of the most subtle ether,’ that is, from the supposed 
immaterial world, and that they are enveloped by their 
bodies as in a prison-house, till, released from servitude, 
they ‘ rejoice and mount upwards.’ Thus it is implied, 
that they return to the immaterial world of spirits, 
where matter is annihilated, that is, to the sun, as to 
the Nirvana of Buddhists, 

22. The presumable Essenic expectation of an Angel 
Messiah is that of the Iranians and Buddhists, and it was 
kept secret, us were many important Essenic doctrines, 
especially those connected wi t h angels. Like the Buddhists 
and Hindus, the Essenes must have believed and taught 
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their Initiated that salvation is by faith, and that faith 
conies by the Maya or Brahm, the Spirit or Word of 
God, of which the AngehMessiah is the divinely ap¬ 
pointed incarnate messenger, 

23, As a necessary consequence of the Eastern tradi¬ 
tion about the two antagonistic worlds of spirit and 
matter, the Essenes introduced into Judaism the doctrine 
of 4 everlasting punishment" for the wicked after death. 
As Buddhists taught that no reasonable being defiled by 
matter* which is the cause of sin, can enter Nirvana* 
that is, as we have suggested* the nun T where matter is 
annihilated, go the Essones taught, m cording in Josephus, 
the doctrine of rewards for the good* and 'never-ceasing 
punishments 1 for the wicked, souls. 

24, The Ewemc Therapeuts of Egypt, who have been 
more influenced directly or indirectly by Buddhism than 
the Eksenes of Palestine, had, in common with the latter* 
the following doctrines and customs;—.The distinction 
of a spiritual and immaterial world from a material 
world, or the dualism of the East, connected with ever¬ 
lasting rewards aud eternal punishments; the corporative 
system; a high regard for the transmitted writings of 
their order, by the side of Mosaic writings; the highest 
reverence for Moses, the real and deeper but hidden 
meaning of whose doctrines they brought to light by a 
figurative interpretation of the words* 1 by mystic ex¬ 
pressions in allegories. 1 Both communities maintained 
the Jewish-Emnk doctrine of inspiration as regards the 
Mosaic Scriptures, if not the Prophets; but they recog¬ 
nised a relatively higher stage of revelation or gnosis* 
of which the books of their own order were the recog¬ 
nised exponents: this Divine revelation they regarded 
ns continuous in mankind* so that their collect ion of 
Scriptures was never acknowledged as closed ; l Essen es 

1 'Tins tnvfttorifu which wc» lud till tb# dmo q( ib* ApfettaMiEnl w m 
delivered %'tbem m ibif reemed fr*iw ihi? lard, Jind. cuucmlvd its th* 
Old TwmflJHntj wun? iiiwii lasted tu the Snifita, (lo thv Vmt* r SMnUp or 
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thus differed from the Magi an institution. Also the 
Buddhistic division of their tradition into a great ami 
small conveyance, like the division of the Rabbinical 
tradition, seems to point to a gradual initiation in the 
mysteries of transmitted lore. 

20. Like the Magi, some of the Essenes were physi¬ 
cians ; and the Essenes in Egypt called themselves 
Therapeutic, probably not only as healers of the body, 
but also of the mind and the soul. The Essenes 1 in¬ 
vestigated medical roots and the property of minerals 
for the cure of distempers.’ According to the Talmud, 
as well as to Byzantine and Arabian writers, already 
Solomon was held to have written works on miraculous 
cures and driving out evil spirits. The physicians 
among the Essenes may have formed a special class; 
and, as there were Theosophists among them, these 
may have formed a class also ; and a third class may 
have been formed by exorcists, or those who drove out 
evil spirits. Certain it is, that Lire Magi in the time 
of Daniel were divided in these three classes, as was 
also the very ancient Chaldrcan book on Magic. 

2L. From the East, whether through the Magi, or 
Buddhists, or Pythagoreans, or Egyptians, the Essenes 
must have derived their doctrine about the immortality 
of the souls. The Essenes held, that the souls ‘come 
out of the most subtle ether,’ that is, from the supposed 
imiMaterial world, and that they are enveloped by their 
bodies as in a prison-house, till, released from servitude, 
they ‘rejoice and mount upwards,’ Thus it is implied, 
that they return to the immaterial world of spirits, 
where matter is annihilated, that is, to the sun, as to 
the Nirvftna of Buddhists. 

22. The presumable Essenic expectation of an Angel- 
Messiah is that of the Iranians and Buddhists, and ii was 
kept secret, ns were many important Essenic doctrines, 
especially those connected with angels. like the Buddhists 
and Hindus, the Essenes must have believed and taught 
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their Initiated that salvation is by faith, and that faith 
cocues by the Maya or Brahm, the Spirit or Word of 
God, of which the Angel-Hesaiah U the divinely ap¬ 
pointed incarnate messenger. 

2S, As a necessary consequence of the Eastern tradi¬ 
tion about the two antagonistic worlds of spirit and 
matter, the Essenes introduced into Judaism the doctrine 
of 4 everlasting punishment 1 for the wicked after death. 
As Buddhists taught that no reasonable being defiled by 
matter, which is the cause of sin, can enter Nirvana, 
that is, as we have suggested, the sun, where matter is 
annihilated, so the Essenea taught, according to Joseph us, 
the doctrine of rewards for the good, and 4 never-ceasing 
punishments* for the wicked, souls. 

2 4 , The Essenic TI s eraj >eu ta- o f Egypt s who have l icen 
more influenced directly or indirectly by Buddhism than 
the Esse ties of Palestine, hud, in common with the latter, 
the following doctrines and customs;—The distinction 
of a spiritual and immaterial world from a material 
world, or the dualism of the East, connected with ever- 
lasting re words and eternal punishments; the corporative 
system; a high regard for the transmitted writings of 
their order, by the side of Mosaic writings ; tin* highest 
reverence for Moses, the real and deeper but hidden 
meaning of whose doctrines they brough t to light by a 
figurative interpretation of the words, E by mystic ex¬ 
pressions in allegories/ Both communities maintained 
the Jewish-Essenio doctrine of inspiration ns regards the 
Mosaic Scriptures* if not the Prophets; but they recog¬ 
nised a relatively higher stage of revelation or gnosis, 
of which the books of their own order were the recog¬ 
nised exponents: this Divine revelation they regarded 
as continuous in mankind, so that their collection of 
Scriptures was never acknowledged as closed ; l Es^enes 

1 * The niptimi which weM hid! till th e Lima of ibe A |*ofitle£, etui were 
by tlm thoj bun the Lwd, r anti, eaPMilect in the 

014 TVjitlunefit, wort mAltifest*! lo the Sami.-, (Iq the Pi™, Seiiate, or 
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mid Therapeuts had in common the anti-hierarchical 
character of their organisation; abstention from meat 
and wine, probably also of animal sacrifices in the 
Temple, for which reason they were excluded from the 
fern pie-service ; their dress ; the abolition of slavery; 
' the adoration of the Deity through the symbol of the 
sun , the strict keeping of the Sabbath, when only the 
Iheiupeutg exceptionally anointed their bodies. 

1 he Essenic principle of community of goods is by 
the flier apeuts heightened to entire absence of pro¬ 
perty' ; thus also the self-chosen occasional avoidance of 
marriage by Essenes is with the Therapeuts a rigidly 
enforced rule, in harmony with the buddhistic prohibi¬ 
tion of marriage among the priests. The Therapeuts 
iicm.uuncd morfe rigidly than the Esscnes the principle 
oi enmity between the spirit and the flesh. Also they 
were more severe in their separation than the Essenes, 
oi they lived in huts, hke hermits, and thus laid the 
foundation to the convent-life in the West, which the 
liiiddJmts had established in the East. The asceticism 
ol the Therapeuts was extended over the entire day so 
that they did not meet for a common meal, which they 

whhTretf ?T I mCrC ? Sed aoIemnit r the night, and 

rtu’n F VTT P ° hns the med of^Essenes 

at noon. Every kind of manual labour was abolished 

by the increasetl asceticism of the Therapeuts, who led 
,!:; c tf (lon and P ra .ver Without work, Closely 

d ,isL bll v 16 the Rahmans and Bud ? 

ri &% than with tlie Essenea, it was the 
tb'm f 16 ! ^‘tpeuts, by the greatest possible separa 
on from what , s sensual, to come in contact with the 
influences of the unseen, spiritual, and immaterial world 
ab ° Ve <dJ ' Vlth ** Angel-ifessiuh, and thus to be pre-’ 

"* ‘ tf« Of tb^ n p^; f™" T- !?' n8 dB ^nl»» Uw Uwm 

Ss -a J K *zr - 117 - ** 

■uintiktirm to God/ Stnm, V |/ J; h to tiw Ijr|rd knualf, | B ordar to 
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pared tor the setting up of a spiritual kingdom of heaven 
cm earth. The Therapeuts wished, as Philo states, to 
be * citizens of heaven mid of the world,' to live * in the 
soul alone f whilst living in the flesh. 

25. The fundamental principle of Essenes and Tliera- 
peuts, to strive after purity in thought, word, and deed, 
though it may be regarded as a development of the 
Mosaic law, was taught by Zoroaster and acknowledged 
by the Magi Like the distinction of a spiritual from a 
material world, with which the doctrines of angels and 
spirits, and thus of the Angel-Messiah, were directly 
connected, the principles of a higher morality as prac¬ 
tised by the Essenes, and their submission to an all- 
governing and predestinating Supreme Will, must lie 
connected with those Iranian and Buddhistic concep¬ 
tions with which the Israelites during the Captivity had 
come into contact. Only by the introduction of this 
foreign fir non-Hebrew element, traceable to the Eswenes, 
it is possible to explain the non-Musaie and anti- 
Hebraistic community of goods, the abolition of slavery, 
the prohibition of oaths except the oath of initiation, 
their all but general preference for the unmarried state, 
the abstention from meal and wine and from the 
anointing oil, excepting the Sabbathical rite of the 
Thera pouts, their abhorrence of bloody sacrifices, and, 
finally, the doctrine of the Angel-Messiuli. 


C&ncki&ioju 

The conscious incorporation of new or of newly 
promulgated doctrines, and of new rites, into Judaism 
by the Essenes can no longer be denied, 1 During cen¬ 
turies before and after the existence of the Essenic 
order the laud of the Medo-Cluildteansor Magi, to whom 

# 

1 ObnoaoDd Pitpfo*oi Ughtfoot idmita ill* introduction of IVrtL&n. but 
not of Buddhistic ritftfl hy tba and d^oiw ib« toiucioia Lpcorpcr*- 

lion of ibiv fgn-L^u nlomeiii into Judaism. 
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tlie Evened stood in close relationship, was directly 
connected with India by the independent Parthian 
kingdom and nearly five centuries before Abraham 
tnese Medo-Chaidreans coinmeueed their rule over Meso¬ 
potamia ie smilarity between the asceticism on the 
Euphrates and that on the Ganges confirms the early 
connection.of these countries. The asceticism of the 
Magi and Eaten* a unknown to the Zendavesta and to 
tlie Veda, although in the former a material from an 
immaterial or purely spiritual world is distinguished. 
^ b! nixed Iranian and non-Iranian character of the 

and ^ 5tnVnge mLxturc of Iranian 

-md Indian doctrines among the MedoOialdttans wit]l 

thmr Magi, and among the Essenes, whom we may 
ethnically connect with the former > 

The connection between buddhistic and Essenicdoc- 
toues and customs is proved, and to the former belonged 

true hi Tf T ° f !, e . gelMessIah > which there kuo 
iacc in Hebrew Scriptures which can be asserted to hive 

ieeti written before the deportation to Babylon, nor in 

die first three Gospels. With the uninterrupted chain of 

Vs A ;? 1 “- «h23!i?i2 

incarnate Wu 4 ' of Ga "^-Buddha as the 

| . 1 f ~ © * c^aiah cannot at present be proved 

to date from the pre-Christian period P 

of the di'trii!!! ot'^rW | 1 U 1 % n<> reliabIe trace 

till after the deportattofI' miT ! mS «ri A ***pUam 

order, preceded bv th l - * tluit the Essemc 

’ preceded by the Assidmans and Bechabites or 

1 -SUfTftlN, \R IA »J| g* M . 
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Kenites, established not later than E.c. 143; that 
before this time Buddhistic records about the birth 
of the Angel-Mess iah existed in the East, and that 
Essenic tradition must be connected with the East. The 
probability thus shown! that the Essenes believed in and 
expected an Angel-Messiah, though they were bound 
not to divulge anything connected with Angels, can be 
almost raised to the dignity of a fact by what has been 
transmitted to us about John the Baptist. 

The question arises; At what time and under what 
drcuu&Bt&uces was the Eastern and Essenic doctrine of 
the Angel-Messiah applied to Jesus Christ as it had 
been applied about 5QG years earlier to Gautaina- 
Buddha, who, like Jesus Christ, was said to have been 
born on Chris tin osh] ay P Did John the Baptist, the 
* bather 1 or A shah belong to the Assidmana, Essai, or 
Essenesj and what were the relations between the 
doctrines of John and those of Jesus ? 
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CHAPTER 71 

JESUS AND THE ESSESE3. 

Tlii* sOonpir lh LmivI—Jssu* mid lie Tamm Tiibii and the hid«|«» wb- 
uum J«9iu and the sacrifice— Je»u» the Mnmh Tim am 


The Stranger m Israel. 

Jescs is shown by Biblical records to have been a descen¬ 
dant of David, whose ancestor was Caleb the Kenezite 
or non-Hebrew, Who was the stranger in Israel ? 

The first inhabitants of the West seem to have come 
from the East on two main roads. The earliest historical 
stream of Orientalists consisted of black or Hand tic 
tribes, who wandered from the land watered by the Gthun- 
Oxus, from the land of Cush, the later Turan, to India, 
and thence, in course of time, by Arabia, Egypt, Libya, 
ami Canaan, to Mesopotamia, where they built Babylon 
After a long and indefinite lime the black inhabitants 
° , ancl adjoining countries were subiu- 

patetl by a once unmixed white race of Japhelites, by 

r, £?*** ® er ° au fi w|loa e conquest took place 
' aild wLo lliid journeyed from the East, orim- 
nal y from the Aryan home, the Eden of Genesis, and 
had come across Central Asia by the high table-land of 
Iren, Giese conquerors called themselves in their own 
hi^niage Casih,,,, later Kaldi or Chaldeans, and they 
*"* to.tj,e conquer^ pfaia between the two rivet, the 
Z " “do-CkaHtaut dyotwy i„ u, 

he. ™w there from ,.c. 2WS-2231, trad it, ti„t kiL 

^t w af l Qr th * S™>' reformer of the 

l Iranians, but he also received the title Nimrod, 
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formed after the Iranian deity Jlerodach. The priests 
of these Medo-Chaldeans were sooner or later called 
Magi, and thus is explained the identification of Magi 
and of Chaldeans in the Book of Daniel. 

The subjugation of Handles by Japh elites in the 
lowland of the Euphrates and Tigris brought about that 
ethnic combination with which in Genesis the name of 
Shorn has been connected. Two years after the Flood 
he was a hundred years old, he was born ninety-eight 
years before the Flood. For this event Hebrew tradition, 
according to Censorious and Vnrro, designated the year 
B,c. 2360, so that Shein's birth took place in n.c. 2458, 
in the year of the Medo-Chaldiean conquest of the 
country in which the first Semitic settlements were 
situated, beginning with Elaui on the Persian Gulf. It 
is thus implied, that the birth of Shem must be ethni¬ 
cally explained by the combination of Japhelites and 
Handles, who had come from the East and had amalga¬ 
mated in the laud of the so-called settlements of Shem’a 
descendants. Since the conquest of Mesopotamia or 
the birth of Shem, Japhet did dwell in the tents of Shem, 
and Canaan, the Hamite, was his servant. From the 
commencement of this so-called Semitic period, and 
during all phases of Israel's history, Hebrews lived 
together with non-Hebrews, principally Ohaldasaiis. The 
non-Hebrew was * the stranger ’ in Israel, the naturalised 
foreigner within the gate, who seems to have obtained 
full rites of citizenship, as is shown by the narratives 
of Doeg the Edomite, Uriah the Hume, Aratinah the 
Jebusite, Zelek the Ammonite, and Itmali the Moabite, 
though the Ammonites and Moabites are in Deuteronomy 
forbidden to enter the congregation of the I^ird. 

Abraham bowed before Melchizedec, the non-Hebrew, 
and Moses did all what Jethro the Kenite, the priest of 
Jehovah, told him. The sons of Jethro, the Kenites of 
Midian, were invited by Moses to join, and did join 
under Ilobab, the Hebrews, who left Egypt as n ‘ mixed 
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multitude/ They settled with Judah in Arad, and they 
were eerUuniy connected with, if not the Ancestor* of, 
the Hechabitea, who could say in the time of Jeremiah, 
that they hod always been strangers in Israel, and whom 
the Prophet designated as patterns of obedience. Ac¬ 
cording to the ethnic scheme here followed, the Hebrew 
belonged to the Hamidc or Indian stream, he was a 
descendant of the builders of Babylon, as was Abraham, 
whose fathers hud lived, more than 4-50 yean before his 
im th, in subjection to the conquerors or Chnld&Au* 
alter whom his native city was called Ur of tire Casdlm 
or Chaldees. The stranger in Israel was accordingly 
t]jc Medo-Chaldman or Iranian, related to the Magi, with 
whom Daniel was connected, and whose overseer he 
became* 


Hie Israelites of both races recognised the Mosaic 
law, the provisions of which for the stranger, later 
called proselyte or convert, were certainly either in 
part added later or not carried out. This Was the ease, 
as observed,-with regard to Ins not being allowed to 
.old laud. S,gn* are not wanting which seem to imply, 
hat with the dualism of race in Israel was connected 
a dudtsm of ecclesiastical and of political institutions, 
that the two lines of Auromtcs and the political parties 
ul Sadducees and Pharisees originated in the compound 

X f J^Hetiles in Israel. 

, <J| p* e l uin h'>ni Babylon, the non-Hebrew element 
stems for a time to have formed the majority in Israel, 

!Jl? U, f i | U V m f n may be assumed to have 

luurt pai y t esiremlftuta of those Kemtus who settled with 

onJd 7 ,lnie °V rw1,Ua ’ an<i who ***° «- 

TlSrw. ? aby0n uccortill, e the superscription of the 
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highly probable by the parallel between die three 
classes of Rabins ami those of the Magi or Chaldeans, 
and by the absence of the Sadducees from the synagogue* 
which the strangers visited., At the commencement of 
the Christian era, unci probably ever since the time of 
Ezra and of the Maccabees, a spirit of rigid exclusive¬ 
ness was established, which would go some way to 
explain, even if taken by itself, the Saddocean persecu¬ 
tion of a teacher in the synagogue, of a stranger in 
Israel, who was a descendant from David, 

The descent of David from Caleb the Keneme, and 
tlins from non-Hebrew^ points to a connection of Jesus 
with the strangers in Israel. This is confirmed by the 
significative fact, that the four female ancestors of Jesus 
who are mentioned in the genealogies of Matthew are 
all non-Hebrews. Although the descent of Thaniar is 
not specified in the Bible, Philo calls her "a stranger/ 1 
and with this statement the Biblical narrative can be 
easily harmonised by enlarging the literal sense of it to 
a figurative one. To do this we have also another 
reason, inasmuch as the credibility of the account 
rendered about Th&mar will he enhanced by the olle- 
gorical interpretation of the text. Already in the 
history of Abraham, as recorded in Genesis we find 
traits which lead us to assume that international rela¬ 
tions ore sometime* described as family connections. 
It m probable that Abraham's concubines represented 
non-Hebrew nationalities, and that the narratives in 
question refer not to marriages between two indivi¬ 
duals, but to relations between the Hebrew and some 
non-Hebrew nations. 

Were we to interpret the story of Thamar and 
Judah literally, the only possible argument would be, 
that the moat unparalleled immorality was necessary to 
ensure the descent of Messiah *» ancestor from Judah- 
Of him Jacob is recorded to have prophesied that he 

1 /A- iW 
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would be praised by Lis brethren, that these should 
bow before him that the sceptre should not depart 
from Judah, and that unto him should be the father- 
mq-, or rather the obedience, of the people. TJifs mate 
of tiuijga is to endure either until he (his tribe) come 
to Shiloh, or until Shiloh comes, that is, ‘rest’ In 
order to interpret tills passage iTessianically, we must 
atccpt the latter possible reading, and assume Shiloh 
to mean, not a locality, but a person, the man of peace 
or rest. On this supposition the prophecy might be 
regarded as fulfilled by Solomon, a descendant of 
Judah, whose name signifies "rest* or ‘peace.* But in 
order to make this passage refer to & future sou of 
David and bon of God, to the Prince of Peace, to whom 
the passage m Isaiah was assumed to point, the Shiloh- 

H^Gh^ r ? lf >? tlfied With n matl pointed by the 

h ’ " l Im ! nciirnat0 att ^l, of which con- 

cephon there is no trace in the Old Testament Taken 

in its literal sense and MessianicaUy iuten.reted the 

™ vc .bout J„dd, „„d Tlmniiir would lend to ,l!' 
rgred tog non cW. that H„, re2 , tllc oir ril of t|ut 

illicit intercourse, was the only link between a Divine 
promise and its fulfilment,! 

The only escape from this dilemma is ofTcred bv the 
assumption that in this passage, a, certainly in oShem* 

tolrjrss id" ™ ,,,at 'i ,e mor “ 

nnd "of the I itT 5.° liabltati °t» of the tribe Judah 

in 1 j£-«. ll ',T 

tie with Judah These ffeSf i! j a " uwe P arabI « 
in .he Oil, of P,lr .“ Thnl? T Pnvionnly dwelt 
3 in X]iaj1,ar i later called Engedi, 
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and before they accompanied Judah to Arad, the king 
of Arad * the Kenite ’ ruled there- The Kenltes, like 
the Rcchabites, the strangers, were descendants of 
Hemath or Hamath ; and of the Bediahites, it is prov¬ 
able that they went with the Hebrews to Babylon, 
whilst after the Return they, like many Levi tea, seem to 
have merged into the order of Assideeaiis and Essenes. 
Even if we literally interpret the transmitted connection 
of Judah and Thrnnar, the name Er or Ger, that is, 

1 stranger,' given to the first-born of Judah and of the 
CunannitG Buth-Shuah, indirectly confirms the foreign 
descent of Thamar, and renders more probable the 
ethnic interpretation of her so-called marriage with 
Judah. The same foreign element may be assumed in 
the compound names of Ger, such as Gerskou, Ger- 
gashes or Girgushites, and Geririm. 

The second female ancestor of Jesus is Rahab or 
Kuchub, that is, Rechub, and thus refers to the Kenites. 
Rahab of Jericho, whom Joseplius describes ouly as an 
innkeeper, was probably connected with the Recites in 
If rad before she Iwnme the wife of Salmon or Salma, 
the father of Bethlehem, and liooz, the husband of 
Ruth, The Targura of Jerusalem calls the strangers in 
Israel the Salmaites; mid in the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemlah ‘ the children of Jericho ' and * the men of 
Jericho * are mentioned separately, as if representing a 
non-Hebrew element. Rahab seems to have been called 
a harlot, because in die time of Ezra, when our Hebrew 
test was revised and partly re-written, to marry a non- 
IIebrcw woman was regarded os equally abominable 
as to marry a harlot. It Is probable, at least pos¬ 
sible, that the matrimonial metaphor was not before 
this time introduced into such narratives as those of 
Judah and Thnmar. and of Rehab. 

The third female ancestor of Jesus. Ruth the 
Moabite, was a descendant of Caleb the Kenezilc, and 
connected with Rahab the Reehabile or Kenite, 
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The fourth woman who is mentioned in the genea¬ 
logies as an ancestor of Jesus was * the wife of Uriah ’ 
the Uittite, that is, Kutlishsbji, which name in a modi¬ 
fied form is Batlishua. She was grand daughter of 
Ahitophel, who was born in the hill-country of Judah, 
where the Kenites dwelt, and daughter of Eli am or 
Ammiel, which was the name of four non-Hebrews, 
The name Bathshua, or daughter of Shun, connects the 
wdfe of the Hitlite with the Canaanite or Kenite name 
Shua, the wife of Judah, whose son was called Er or 
Ger, the stranger. Also one of the sons of Abraham 
and of his concubine Keturah (Ket, Chetn, or Hittite of 
Ir/) was called Shiia, which name, with the divine 
prefix, formed Jeho-Sbua, Joshua, or Jesus. 

It is absolutely certain that all four female ances¬ 
tors of Jesus were non-Hebrews, and that, if wc inter¬ 
pret their narratives literally, every one of them had 
become separated from her first tore, for one reason or 
other. \\ bother these narratives be regarded as not 
literally true, but as dictated by the Hebrew spirit of 
exclusiveness which ruled in the time of Ezra and at 
the time to which the genealogies of the New Testament 
refer, or whether they be accepted as strictly historical, 
the non-Hebrew element among the direct ancestors of 
Jesus ,s proved. This non-Hebrew element in Israel 
can be connected principally with the Medo-Chaldaams, 
wuh the nation which ruled b Mesopotamia before 
Abraham was born, and which transmitted that Chal- 
dxan or Magi an wisdom in which Daniel was instructed, 
yaking broadly, we may say that this was the tra- 

a thG Z * ndavesta * The connection of Jesus 
with the Synagogue, and of the latter with Magian 
tradition, confirms the non-Hebrew descent of Jesu* 

if&Sttg and the JSssene$. 

b !f” probable, if not o-Ui* 

,l '"' ,oh " >l '0 bather nr Bapti.t, ha* the 
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same meaning a* John the Essai, an Philo calls tlm 
Essene. Tf the disciples of John were Essen es, the re* 
markable fact U explained, that the Esaenes, forming 
the third party in Israel, are never mentioned by thill 
name hi the New Testament. On this supposition, we 
may also explain the still more astounding, though 
only implied, identification of Essene* and Christians 
by Josephus, who was for a time himself an Essene if 
Ban us was one. John resembled the Essene* by his 
life jn secluded places—we never hear of him in cities, 
not even in Jerusalem during the feast*—by his mode 
of living and his dress, and by his water-baptism. We 
may assume, that Joh n, in accordance with the recorded 
announcement of his birth, was a Nazarite for life, 
which all .Essene* were, and that, like these, he never 
visited the Temple, nor oflbml bloody sacrifices. In 
harmony with all we know about the Essenes, John 
never referred to the Holy Ghost, but pointed to One 
who should come after him, and who would baptize 
‘with the Holy Ghost and with fire,' that is, with tire as 
the symbol of the Holy Ghost. Contrary to the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus, but in harmouy with Essonic practice,John 
made the change of mind dependent on outward acts, 
on ceremonies; he was a mystic ritualist, as all Essene* 
were. In the Acts we are told that Paul met disciples 
of John who had not even heard that there is a 
Holy Ghost. Also Apollos of Alexandria, a disciple 
of John, though zealously preaching about Jesus, did 
not proclaim him as the Christ, as Hint whom God 
had anointed ‘with the Holy Ghost and with power,’ 
until Aiptila and his wife had instructed the Alexan¬ 
drian, and possibly the Therapeutic novice, in the 
more perfect, in the deeper knowledge or gnosis, 
known only to the initiated Thera penis near Alexandria 
aud elsewhere. 

The doctrine of the Holy Ghost, which John and his 
disciples connected with the Angel-Messiah whom they 
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expected, must have been unknown to the uninitiated 
members of the Essenic corporation, as it was unknown 
to disciples of John the Baptist or the Essene, and it must 
have formed part of the secret tradition of the Essenes. 
For in the Mislma there is a passage which ran only be 
referred to the Essence, and where the gift of the Holy 
Ghost is connected with the grades of ini tint ion, and 
with the future Elias, the forerunner of the Messiah. 
* The aeal for the law and the Pharisaic purity lead 
from grade to grade to the Hassi-docth (piety), whence 
one is led to the gift of the Holy Ghost, who will finally 
bring the resurrection of the dead through Elias, the 
forerunner of the Messiah.’ 1 With this Eesenic expec¬ 
tation of Elias as organ of the Holy Ghost and as fore¬ 
runner of the Messiah must be connected the fact, that 
John the Baptist dressed like Elijah and lived in the 
region of his chief activity. John is in the Gospel 
after Luke designated, on the authority of the angel 
announcing his birth, as filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and as going before the Lord * in the spirit and power 
of EKas,* whilst he himself pointed to the future Mes¬ 
sianic baptism with the Holy Ghost. This pouter of 
God was to be brought from heaven by the Messiah, 
whom therefore Jolm must have regarded us an incar- 
mite Angel. 

John regarded the corning of the Spirit of God to 
mankind, that is, the kingdom of heaven, as future ; 
Jesus regarded both as 4 already come.’ If he arid 
some of his contemporaries among the Jews drove out 
devils by the Spirit of God, this was a sign that the 
kingdom of God hud already come* If John knew that, 
then he believed in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah i but 
tliis In* certainly did not whilst in prison anil shortly 
before his death. Sayings oi .Jesus have been preserved 
which prove to demonstration, when connected with 
the above facts, that John did not regard Jesus as the 

' Sutafi, pud ; Aboda Smr*, an, 0, Sit. 
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Messiah, and that Jesus did not regard John as belong¬ 
ing to his kingdom : 1 He that is least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he.* Jive reason of this is 
implied by another saying of Jesus, hitherto left in the 
dark. The doctrine of the Holy Ghost having been in 
the Old Testament referred to ns exceptionally present 
in few individuals, the coming of this Divine power to 
mankind was prophesied as something future. In this 
sense we may interpret the words: ‘ All the Prophets 
and the law prophesied until John,' him included, for 
even if taken to lie Elias he would only be announcing 
the coming of the Messiah with the Holy Spirit from 
above. But * from the days of Jolm the Baptist until 
now the kingdom of heaven ’ is no longer held by all to 
be future, for some enter in, though they ran only do 
so ‘ by force,’ since it * suffereth violence,’ that is, it was 
violently dosed by the * blind lenders of the blind,’ by 
1 the Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ who ‘ shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men, 1 neither going in 
themselves, nor ‘suffering them that are entering to 
go in.’ 1 

Thus openly and directly did Jesus oppose the 
teaching of John the Baptist about the Spirit of God 
not yet being present in man. He would have opposed 
this his doctrine even in case that John the Ashni or 
the Essai or Esscne, had not expected the Messiah or 
‘Him that should come,’like the Tath&gata of the 
Buddhists, to be the incarnation of an Angel, who 
brought down the Spirit of God. These two doctrines 
stand in connection with each other; and the more 
probable it can he made, that John was an Essone, the 
more certain will it be, that Jesus opposed also the 
Messianic expectation of John, the Baptist or the Essenc, 
Jesus did not regard hi mself as the Angel-Messiah; of 
which doctrine there is no proof in the Old Testament, 
or in the first three Gospels, but which was an Easenic 
1 Malt- ii 11-Mi xiiii. ta 
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tradition, as the preceding arguments seem irresistibly 
to prove. 

Not only John's ascetic life, his rites, as far m we 
know them* and his doctrines were Essenic, but among 
the incidents transmitted to ns of hi* early life, there 
are some which contain corroborative evidence that he 
was a member of the Essenic body, whose settlements* 
Recording to the elder Pliny, were on the west coast of 
the Dead Sea, Here had been the settlements of the 
Kenites or Rech&bites, who started from Tlsumar- 
Engedi For Arad, nnd whom we have sufficient reason 
to connect with the later Essence, It was in this 
region to the west of the Dead Sea* in the MU country 
of Judah* and in a city called Juda or Juttn, that the 
son of Zaclmrias and Elisabeth was born. Probably 
tltis was the city Jutn or Juttn* five miles south of 
Hebron, as first suggested by Eel and. [t lias escaped 
attention* that, like Hebron, Jutta h mentioned in the 
Book of Joshua as one of the cities which were given to 
4 the children of Aaron, from which Zacharias as well 
as Elisabeth were defended. Accordingly John was 
born near the region where the Essenie settlements were 
Tlie Essenea were in the habit of adopting children, 
and a child of double Aarotiic descent, whose aged 
parents may have died before it attained to manhood, 
won lit be particularly welcomed by the Jewish ascetics* 

Again, it was in this * wilderness 1 of JudtDR, that 
the word of God came unto John* whether he began 
to baptize there or not. But as. his progress was from 
south to north* it is highly probable that he did first 
baptize in the southern district to the west of the Dead 
Sea, vi here the Esgenic settlements were. For, instead 
u Rethabara beyond Jordan/ the original reading may 
have been ‘Beih-Arabah beyond Jordat*/ that is, 4 the . 
linusc of the desert^ locality which may be identified 
vv mi the city oJ that name* mentioned! by Joshua* as 
situated 4 in the wilderness/ t hat is T in 4 the Arabah 1 or 
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cl-Ghor, in that part of the sunken valley which lies in 
the northern part of the hill country to the west of the 
Dead Sea. Any place situated like Bctharabah in this 
part of the sunken valley between the northern end 
and the cliffs ten miles south of the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, could be designated us ‘beyond Jordan;* 
whilst the deep sunken valley, called 4 the Arubah,’ in¬ 
cluded in its wider sense the entire course of the Jordan 
from Mount Hermon. It was therefore necessary to 
give to the place a more restricted meaning ; and the 
designation ‘be}'ond Jordan' is best explained if we 
assume that Beth arabah was meant, whilst it would have 
no meaning if Bethany had been t lie name of the place, 
which Or]gen found in the oldest manuscripts, although 
he decided for Bcthaburuli. 1 

We find, therefore, that John the Baptist was bom, 
received Ids Divine call, and began to baptize in the 
region to the west of the Dead Sea, where the Essenes 
had their settlements; that Like these lie lived in secluded 
localities, avoiding the cities, and apparent]}' not even 
going up to Jerusalem for the feast; that his dress and 
mode of living resembled that of the Essenes, especially 
of lie nn its like Ban us, with whom Josephus s]»ent three 
yean, probably the three years of the Essonic noviciate ; 
that, like the Essenes, John was a Nazurite for life, and 
probably avoided the Temple-services and sacrifices; 
that he did not refer to the Holy Ghost, like the Essenes, 
of whom we may assume that they could not do so be¬ 
fore the coining ofthe Angel-Mcssiuh,whom they expected, 
and of whom John said, that he would baptize with the 

* We cAlinitl atteny I, with Mr, LWfl, for the ]>Wr tlilflulnJ, ii» fu«l or 
,\ I mIt-ji.Il rnuir Beuiiit tba anrl^jit lk>tblii?fiib calk'd ip ihc • 

vaili-v p about tw^lTS mile* raiitb tl*f -S*fr tff (MkUSt N^nr thii pirn* 
wn* t tQ Eu&wLilift aiul the Aenpn or EiiuHp 111 # since of 

spring*, rjs'ftr Snlina, whtn\ on th^ wp-ttif l\w. Jordan t tint SiUt Uptime "f 
J yh b look jikxj nfu1 wJn«r® Van dn YpUs bun Ebuud n Mn nIttM Ul 
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Lloiy GliMt; finally, that John the Baptist is only 
another name for John the Ashai or bather, from 
which the name of the Essai may now be safely assumed 
to have been derived, Considering these many and 
either certain or probable proofs of contact, and that 
there is absolutely nothing known about John the 
baptist which could be designated as non-Esseiric, his 
connection with the Essenes can no longer be doubted. 

Under the I'ircuiustances in which the earliest records 
a 1.tout tlie life and doctrines of Jesus were composed, it 
must be regarded as a difficult if not an impossible task 
to distinguish the doctrines which he really taught from 
those which to a certain extent, and especially in the 
jospel after John, have been attributed to him under 
Essemc influence, ns we shall try to prove. The Essenic 
Christians must have beeu os desirous to claim the an- 
t lonLy of Jesus for their views, an they had been zealous 
in developing their system from the Mosaic Scriptures by 
an allegorical interpretation of the same. Yet the prin- 
* ipu points in which the doctrine of Jesus was opposed 
to t mt of the Easdnea, and those which were common to 
lot , tan be ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 

It u as not only tliu Essenic expectation of an Angel- 
Messiah, who would baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
ring to earth the kingdom of heaven, against which 
.esus protested, whilst excluding John the Baptist from 
the kingdom of God which had already come: Jesus 
protested also against the extreme rigidness of Sabbath 
observance, which was a characteristic custom of the 
AW, \ his about the import of all outward 

J I^r ■ ^7' Were *ouch more free, 

c iar l’i t ie | P 7 11Clp ° ° f univerealit y> Which Jesus euun- 
strannpr7^ 7 !u b rote ^. Against the Esseiiie avoidance of 
... r p* w lc . hkewise a characteristic feature 
«mon c Essenes in Palestine, though not in Egypt The 
asceticism of the Esse thnU. „*!: . , . 

and ilrintin i . their strict rules about eating 

nuking, their discouraging marriage, and forbid- 
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ding the anointing of the head with oil, were not 
sanctioned hv Jesus. 1 Whilst in oil these points Jesus 
did not follow Essenic doctrines or customs, he strongly 
approved and followed the principle of the Essen es to 
avoid the Temple-service with its Woody sacrifices, the 
Essenir simplicity in speech and demeanour, their prohi¬ 
bition of oaths and of slavery, respect of poverty, perhaps 
co mm unity of goods, and certainly the system of initia¬ 
tion in the mysteries of tradition. 

The question already here suggests itself, why many 
Esscnes accepted Jesus as the Augel-Messiah whom, as 
we tried to show, they expected, although he did not 
belong to their party. Our answer will be, that ille denth 
of Jesus at the time of the Passover, and his reported 
resurrection ‘ the third day according to the Scriptures,’ 
that is, as the allegorising Essones explained, both as 
antitype of the Paschal lamb and of the Paschal timer, 
removed in their minds all doubt on the subject. It 
was under I he effect of these doubts that John sent the 
embassy to Jesus, whether he lie i He that should come, 
the Tuthligatta of Buddhists, the Angel-Messiah, who 
would baptize with the Holy Ghost. The answer of 
Jesus did not confirm such expectations. 


Jem# (inti the Bidden Wisdom. 

The Sadducees bad forbidden the promulgation of 
the ancestral tradition of the Pharisees. The name of 
the latter can Ik derived from Pharis or Persia, and, if 
so, would connect the Pharisees, like Jesus, with the 
non-Hebrews or strangers in Israel, to which dualism of 
race in Israel the name of Fliarez points. Prom this it 
would follow, that the * mysteries of the kingdom of 
. heaven,' which Jesus, as is recorded in the first three 
Gospels, made known to his disciples when * alone' with 

1 >1«t xii. 1-12) juha k. 14, 1C; Matt. six. 1$; «■ 5*I l-«lw 
vii, 40. 
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them, Mint his speaking 1 in darkness,* his whisperings 
in the ear, may have referred to a traditional * key of 
knowledge ’ which the spiritual rulers of Israel had * taken 
away T from the people. This connection between the 
ancestral tradition of the Pharisees and the secret trodi* 
lion, deeper knowledge or gnosis, taught by Jesus to Ms 
disciples, and distinguished from Ids popular form of 
teaching by pa rallies only, is. confirmed by Jesus reeog- 
nisiug' publicly the Scribes and Pharisees ns sitting in 
Moses seat, as tf as organs of a verbal tradition trans¬ 
mitted by elders. * All therefore whatsoever they bid 
jou observe, that observe and do ■ but do not ye after 
then- works : for they say, and do not.’ Again, Jesus, 
the Scribes, and the Pharisees went to the synagogue; 
the Sudducees not. Jesus lias certainly recognised the 
authority of a traditional verbid law by the side of the 
written law; and we may assume that he regarded the 
mid omental principles of the former as forming carious 
or rules of interpretation for the latter. 

Jesus believed that God reveals himself in all ages 
through Ids Spirit, that the history of mankind is the 
history of a continuity of Divine influences. The reve- 
atious in ages post had been made known to the people 
through symbols, which were differently explained by 
the Initiated and the Uninitiated. Joans knew that the 
medium of these revelations was the enlightened con¬ 
science of man, as the organ of Divine manifestations, 
o reg.ut cd it as his mission to point out to even' men 
t it engrafted W ord which is able to save the soul; to 
umt ince men by their conscience,' at a time when even 
Israelites knew not ‘ the things belonging to their peace,’ 
iccause t iey were * hid from their eyes. After a long 
and systematic hiding of the truth, for which Paul .male 
Moses responsible,* Jesus saw no other wav for the ful¬ 
filment uf his Divine mission, than to suggest to the 
fieople by parables as much of the truth aT they could 
’ ® Cor. iu. lS-m- i r, 14 , 
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then bear, and to prepare a chosen number of disciples, 
by secret initiation in the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, for some future time when they or their succes¬ 
sors might proclaim in light and upon the housetops 
what he had told them in darkness and in the ear. 
Above all, Jesus taught the truth by living it, thus set¬ 
ting an en.sura pie or pattern that Ids brethren should 
follow in his footstep.. 

Since the doctrine of the Spirit of God in man had 
been kept in the background by * the law and the pro¬ 
phets until John,' the people could not understand and 
profit by what was written about Adam and Eve hearing 
the voice of God; about Gain’s fleeing from Gods 
presence; about the Spirit ot God departing from Saul, 
and urging David to repentance; about the Divine 
origin of man and his walk with God ; about taking in 
vain or unprolitably bearing God's ‘Name* or Spirit, 
which is also in Lhe Angel uf the Lord ; about the Word 
which is near to every man, that he may do it; about 
the law written in the heart; about ‘wickedness con¬ 
demned by her own witness.’ 1 By preaching and living 
the doctrine of conscience, Jesus opened the way for the 
gradual revelation of the mystery kept in secret since 
the world began. 


Je&ii' anil the Sacrifre. 

David, the ancestor of Jesus, and descendant from 
the Iranians, to whom every bloody sacrifice was an 
abomination, had declared that God did not desire sac¬ 
rifice and offering, neither burnt-offering nor sin-offering; 
Isaiah had protested against sacrifices, and asked in the 
Name of the Lord, ‘ Who hath required this at your 
hand ? * The prayer with the upliTied bloody hand God 
will not hear : lie will forgive sins on the sole condition 
of man's 4 ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well. 

1 vvi*d. stU. II. 
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Jeremiah answers the question raised by Lmkh as to 
who had required the sacrifices from Israel, by the 
declaration that God had ‘said nothing ’ unto the fathers 
1 concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices,’ and tiiat the 
people had walked backward and not forward, since 
God brought them out of Egypt, that is, since the time 
m which the transmitted Scriptures of Hoses were held 
to have originated, and up to the day when Jeremiah 
spoke to the children of Israel in vain, because titev 
hoard not 1 the voice of the Lord finally, Ercchiel had 
proclaimed that man’s soul is delivered by man’s rHi- 
teousness. 1 ° 


Already from these passages we are led to assume 
that Jesus cannot possibly have sanctioned the sacrifices 
ordered by the Scriptures attributed to Moses* His 
not aving ever visited the Temple-services must be re¬ 
garded as a protest against the bloody sacrifices therein 

° er .^ ! f n{ ! n face of such direct opposition to the 
sacrificial and ceremonial ritual, it requires no explana¬ 
tion why no word of his is recorded, either against the 
^ u^ 8 * n ^^tir of their being regarded as tvpes 
0 ll , * J death of the Messiah, of a sin-removing, an 
u omng sacrifice. Not even the Targum of Jonathan 
explains the passage in Isaiah about the servant of God 
by a reference to the death of the Messiah* of which 

j!n v )' T ■ 13 <10 ^ t ‘4 nC£ ^ fa tbe Old Testament. Jesus 
*: 1 T I LSi o njit °d his death as a condition of redemp- 

nl G nC ? ?** spoke of his death except in direct 
< ’n iiection with his life - he never even hinted at a 
rendt brought about by Ids death alone, or by his 
kaxh unconnected l with his life, if he has said that he 

a figurative ^ 

bomW .l^T 1 the hr>er at^n from spiritual 

t0 ^ to the man who 

Suirit ( if ° >e e \ e ^ ^e power of God’s indwelling 
Pmt 0f !i Messiah there is no trace in 

1 f*- it II! 1*. i. 1 1 f.; J, T . rE 23-30; Ei. xiv. U. 
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the first three Gospels, which* we here alone consider, if 
wu except the passage about the Wisdom of God which 
has sent prophets in all ages, and to which jiersoitified 
Wisdom words have been referred by Luke, which 
Matthew had previously recorded as words of Jesus. 1 
The doctrine of the sacrificial death of Jesus as the 
Messiah stands and falls with the doctrine of the 
Aimel-Mcssisdi and slain Lamb of God, who existed 
before the foundation of the world. The doctrine of 
the Angel-Messiah can lie shown to have been intro¬ 
duced into Judaism by the Essenes, whose connection 
with the East can be proved. This doctrine seems to 
have been held by John the Baptist, though lie did not 
apply it to Jesus, certainly not abidingly, and to have 
been by the latter protested against. If this result can 
be confirmed by the doctrines of Paid and by those 
recorded in the fourth Gospel, when investigated in 
connection with the Essenic doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah, then it will be proved, that also the doctrine 
of an offended God reconciled by vicarious sacrifice 
was not recognised by Jesus. 


Jeans the Messiah, 

In the Synagogue of Nazareth, at the commence¬ 
ment of his public teaching, Jesus is by Luke recorded 
Lo have designated himself as the servant of God, of 
whom the Prophet had said, that the Spirit of Ood 
should rest on him, because He had anointed him, that 
is, made him a Messiah, to preach the glad tidings of 
the kingdom of heaven, not as an angel to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the eanh, but as man to men. With a direct 
reference, it seems, to the 80th Psalm, Jesus called 
himself* the sou of Man,' because God had made him 
strong for himself, raising him to * the man of his right 
hand.’ Like the Finger of God, the Hand of God is a 
• Matt. xxiiL 34; Labs id. 4a; afoot Ptalm ci. >«* fath# on. 
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figurative expression for the Spirit of God, so that the 
passage about * the son of Man ' which God's hand had 
raised stands in direct connection with the passage in 
Isaiah which Jesus is recorded to have read at the 
synagogue mid to have referred to himself. It is also 
to be connected with the passage in Peter's Pentecostal 
sermon about Jesus raised 1 by the right hand of God.’ 

The passage about the Son of the right hand of God 
Wa f in the mind of the author of the 110th Psahn, 
ii ritten after the Return from Babylon, perhaps on 
the consecration of Joshua, who, ‘like Zcrubbabel, 
probably ivaa of Davidic descent. If so, Joshua repre¬ 
sented, in a direct manner, the strangers in Israel, 
especially the Rcchabites. To their ancestor Jonadab, 
Jeremiah had promised, in the Name of God, that he 
s all not want a man to stand before God for ever,' 

1 o this the Psalmist refers: * The Dol'd hath sworn and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedec.’ The reference here tnmlc to the 
passage in Jeremiah is all the more certain, as the 
priestly order o| Melchizedcc, the non-Hebrew, may be 

connected the Recliabites, Konitee or sons of 

Jethro, the non-Hebrew. The lord of the Rechabites 
was onadab, and to him Gotl the Lord had said that 
he should ‘stand before him * for ever. The promise 
made to Jonadab would be regarded as fulfilled by 
tos u,t on the day of his consecration, when the 
t sal mist, possibly Joshua himself, could say: ‘The 
, , J’ 0 " 1 ™ 10 lord [Jonadab], Sit thou at my right 

biiud. It the Bechahites merged into the Essenic 
orilcr tins passage was sure to be allegorically ex- 
|>lain<sd with reference to the Angel-Messiah whom the 

rr r X!Kttft ’ al1 the more **the days of Jesus, 
f T ? m ^ hy . , tW people, believed to have been 

JonartT* ti , Vlt 3’ W ^ ID WUs also a descendant of 
Jonadab, the lord of the BechaMta. or Kenilesd 

’ J«nr. til, 1H, If) ; [>„ , 4 
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We may assume that hopes were entertained that 
tlie liigli priest Joshua or Jest is, whoso the prophet 
Zeeharinli describes as ‘standing before'the Angel of 
the Lord, would be not only the fulfiller of the pro¬ 
phecy made to Jonadab, and thus to the strangers from 
whom David was descended, but also of the prophecy 
made by Nathan to David, that after his death and 
from his seed God would set up a descendant of his, 
a son of David, Of him God said: * I will be bis 
father, and he shall be my son.’ Through him David's 
house and kingdom 4 shall lie established for ever. A 
Psalmist who contrasted with this promise the appa¬ 
rently hopeless times preceding the Captivity, refers to 
Nathan's promise when he says of the still-ex pee ted son 
of David and Son of God: 4 lie shall cry unto me. Thou 
art my father, my God, and the rock of my salvation: 
anti L will make him my Til's thorn, higher than the 
kings of the earth.' And to this son of David and Son 
of God the author of the 2nd Psalm had referred, 
probably at an earlier time, nr David himself had done 
so, as stated in the Acts, by saying, 1 Thou art my Son, 
this day have l begotten thee.’ It was all the more 
natural to refer this to the high priest Joshua, since, 
like the expected descendant of David whom Isaiah hml 
called 4 the Branch,’ and on whom the Spirit of the 
Lord should rest, Joshua did fulfil Nathans prophecy, 
a* Solomon hud done before, by building a house of 
God. Indeed, the prophet Zechariah actually designates 
Joshua ns * the man whose name is the branch. 1 

In the Old Testament there is not one single passage 
about the promised Son of God which ought to be discon 
nected from Nathan's promise of a son of David and 
Son of God, After the introduction, almost certainly 
by the lissenes, of the new doctrine of the Angel* 
Messiah, the Messianic attribute, 4 the son of God, 

1 2 Stum. tH. I-’ 1 I - ft kxiii- a®, 27 i P*. ii. 7: I*- at 1 ■ : 
l 2: ZecK vi. II, 12. 
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received a new interpretation. Although not ditwtly 
cttljcr m the first three Gospels or the Acts, vet 1 the 
son of God ’ Wflfl in Padimc writings and in the fourth 
Gospel referred to a superhuman individual, to a tnan 
nm born of human parents, but who had for a time 
given up lus celestial abode, where he was the first of 
seven Angels, and by whom the world had been created. 
At hrst, as by Paul in one passage, the celestial sou of 
God was identified with the son of David. The first 
recorded assertion that Jesus was the Son of God but 
not the son of David,' as the ‘ wicked ’ Jews maintained, 
m in ^_ ie Epistle of Barnabas transmitted to tia, 

w neii the Alexandrian Clement, Origen, and Eusebius 

f u V WOl,1] " ,° f tl,e A P^ Barnabas. The essen- 
tmlly Essemc and anti-Gentile character of this Epistle 
t:on inns t ie lypo thesis that the Essenes introduced 
the new doctrine of the Angei-Messiah, and with it the 
doctrine of the atoning death of Messiah, into Judaism 

Tesus Vi ' n ' 1 *' }} h i t * ie SenH0 of Nathan’s prophecy 
- called himself the Son of God. This will be con- 

TW ‘ n U COmideration ° r th e question whether 
no t' U n J- ll j™J; e8 not •» traced back to the com- 

of tlip Tv! ti t an ^ Pauline Epistles, especially 

hLSri^ F ° ‘ he nebreWB - “• ** bishop and dhurch- 

h^tTidTP 6- * <3o. We saw that 

tian S Thera pent* of Philo with the Chris- 

the ancient ’ JIUS : * !S highly probable that 

have ari d * a4aR f wIiie!l be (Philo) says they 

and Drohflhte Gospels and writings of the Apostil, 

such as We^eo T^ l M the ancient Prophets, 

*■ “ 

calk'd him^Mna^if'fir' T ^ ec * Uss be himself or others 
cross announced It t tT*\ j ,lscri P tbn on his 

-If us the sor IfDav ** % 1lim * 

J-zavui and Son of God to which the 

JOcfj, iJ. iy 
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recorded prophecy of Nathan referred, though it seemed 
to have been fulfilled by Solomon, and had last been 
applied to the high priest Josh no, If Jesus really did 
expect a Messiah, as most Jews seem to have done, and 
if he regarded himself ns Him that should come, lie may 
have thought that the spiritual kingdom which it was 
his mission to found, could be easier established by his 
accepting, in harmony with Nathan’s prophecy, the dig¬ 
nity of * king of the Jews,' which multitudes were eager 
to confer on him. Indeed, what is recorded about the 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem shows that probably 
the majority of the people in Jerusalem received him 
with royal honours as the promised son *>f David and 
Messiah-King, who came in the Name of the Lord, that 
the entire city was in commotion and stud, 1 This is 
Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth of Galilee.’ The spiri¬ 
tual rulers of Israel spoke of * all the world ' following 
him ; we may therefore assume some of the Essenes to 
have followed in his train. According to Luke 4 many' 
had joined him from Jericho, near to the Essenic settle¬ 
ments. In the fourth Gospel it is stated, that shortly 
before his entry into Jerusalem Jesus had gone ‘beyond 
Jordan, into the place where John at first baptized,' and 
that ‘ many believed on him there.’ It is even possible 
that these disciples of John who followed Jesus—it is 
possible that Essenes had helped to bring about, if not 
to prepare, his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, which 
Jesus could not have prevented. 

The secret society of the Emmies, spread over Pales¬ 
tine, Egypt and other countries, and based on the non* 
recognition of the Temple-services and of private 
property, had become a standing danger to the recog¬ 
nised theocratic institutions of Israel. Although not 
sanctioning, but opposing the Essenic expectations of an 
Angel-Messiflh, Jesus had abstained from any partici¬ 
pation iu the Temple-services, as the Essenes had always 
done, and the worship in the synagogues which he cn- 
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couraged by Ills teaching was in harmony with some of 
the fundamental principles of the Essence. A public 
recognition of Jeans in the street* of Jerusalem, secretly 
planned anti effectually supported by the multitude to 
whom he was so well known, might lead to the aboli¬ 
tion of the Tern pIe~servioes and to their being supplanted 
by the Synagogue. This must have paved the way to a 
more or less Esscnio reformation of Judaism. If lie 
placed himself at the head of such a movement, Jesus 
may have hoped to remove the errors of the F^seniatt 
creed, especially the expectation of an Angel-Messiah. 

Tile prohibition which Jesus is said to have ad¬ 
dressed to his disciples, that they should ‘tell no man' 
that he was the Messiah, could hardly be explained by 
the assumption that these words were attributed to 


Jesus by those who, like the Essencs, wished to prove 
that he had secretly taught the doctrine of the Angel- 
Mcssiuh, of which there is no trace in the first three 
Gospels, lint if Jesus did give this command about 
secreting the most important doctrine, that is, his 
relation to the Messianic expectations of his time, we 
might assume that Jesus took precautions against his 
hohjg; regarded as the Mfsaiah in ri sense contrary to 
that which he could approve. He certainly did not 
wish to be proclaimed as the AngeUMessinh whom the 
disci pies of John or the Essctios expected. Even were we 
to assume that Jesus thought the setting up of his 
spiritual kingdom might have been facilitated by his 
accepting the kingahip of the Jews, his motives for 
doing so would have hud to be kept secret by the few 
to n mm tc would naturally have confided and who 
would have understood them. All his disciples knew 
a , 1 ie wa ® watched by emissaries from the ruling 
(. ijt ecs, who would have gladly espial some words 
rom him about his relation to the different Messianic 
< 'pet a turns, u the fourth Gospel it ia implied by words 
of Jesus that he was accused to have taught, certain 
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doctrines ‘in secret' only. The 8udducees, who be¬ 
lieved not in angels or spirits, as Josephus states, hud 
good reasons to oppose even an indirect spreading of the 
secretly promulgated Esseirtc doctrine about the Angel- 
Messiah. 

The mysterious betrayal of Jeans by Judas may have 
been connected with a breach of trust in this very 
point, with Judas disobeying his master’s injunction, not 
to tell any man that he was the Christ, At all events, 
it was not worth even ‘ thirty pieces of silver'—the price 
given for the liberation of a slave—to inform the recog¬ 
nised authorities at Jerusalem where Jesus was who 
had publicly entered the city, and was daily visited by 
multitudes on the Mount of Olives. But il was very 
important for the ruling Sadducees to know what 
secret instructions, if any, Jesus had given to his dis¬ 
ciples about his Messianic views, and what plums the 
Essencs might have projected to set him up as king 
of the Jews. The appointed guardians of the Temple 
had weighty reasons not to underrate the triumphant 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, nor the possible conse¬ 
quences of so unexpected a demonstration, perhap 
secretly prepared by Essenes. Even if Jesus should not 
assume the offered title and dignity of king of the Jews, 
and even if he should discourage the secret Messianic 
expectations of the disciples of John, that is, of the 
Essenes, as Jesus would certainly have done, still he was 
sure to continue in his hostility against die Temple- 
services. Tlie Synagogue, which the ruling Sadducees 
did not visit, might have been raised to the dignity of 
the Temple; the latter degraded to a synagogue without 
priests; and the Scribes and Pharisees might have been 
acknowledged by all as sitting in the seat of Moses, 
as the sole authority with regard to doctrine. If Judas 
could prove by his evidence that Jesus had spoken in 
secret to the disciples about his Messiah ship, the only 
possible accusation of the authorities could succeed, that 

M 
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Jesus, by allowing himself to be proclaimed as king of 
the Jews, had made himself the enemy of Ciesar. Then 
it would be easy to bring about a popular riot* a sham 
trial, the condemnation and crucifixion. 

"U hen this had been accomplished, perhaps with die 
direct assistance of the only non-Galilean disciple of 
Jesus, by Judas, the man of Kerioth in Judah, who 
accused himself of having betrayed innocent blood, all 
fears ol the hmlducssJ seemed to he over. His disciples 
forsook hint and Ilt*d. The words which Jesus in re¬ 
corded to have* spoken on the cross: 1 My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? can only be referred to the 
apparent failure of his mission. In the eyes of the 
world God find forsaken him, by not granting any 
immediate success. 

In i he latest revised Gospel Jesus is recorded to have 
said : ‘ Behold your house is loft (or ratlicr, shall lx? 
Icit) unto you desolate (or deserted), for I say unto you, 
yv shall not see me henceforth till ye shall soy: Blessed 
19 lie ,h:lt someth in the name of the Lord.' If Jesus 
has said this, he has confirmed the recorded prophetic 
visions about n Messiah at Jerusalem, whether himself nr 
not, who shall come in the Name or Spirit of the Lord 
after the desolation of Israel’s house by the Romans, or 
; it a > T| U later desolation of the country. Then Jesus 
wi j<_ seen, in the form of visions or otherwise. In 
t same Gospel the Messianic lime is connected with 
re nsmg of nation against nation, with wrong inter¬ 
pretations of Messianic prophecies, especially with 
. ! i 1>t s . 1Ll ^h r hi the desert, 1 possibly in the wilderness 
Wfiere the Esaenea lived, 1 The son of man/ or Messiah* 

L/r m r tbc clouds of heaven, a 3 

ail tli 'T V ' H l- nr ” a s ^ m ^all appear in heaven, and 

clil , >, 0f Garth "**U «i 1 the son of man 

on* r' 1 m • Tk* heaven with power and 

eon e ^' S of the Bamclic vision is to 

|>a» immediately after the tribulations of 


those days/—probably the E£0111:111 conquest. But in 
Luke the coming of the son of man is deferred to 
im uncertain lime ; and the fourth Gospel is silent on 
the supposed and expected bodily reappearance of 
Jesus as Angel-Mesaiah in glory. And yet we should 
expect that in this Gospel of type* and anti-types the 
future coming of the Angel-Messiah would lie especially 
referred to us the fulfilment of the Jewish feast of 
tabernacles, 4 the feast of in-gathering/ and "the latter- 
day glory/ ushered in by the conversion of all nations. 
Only in one sense can Jeans have regarded himself 
as the promised and generally expected Mc&dfltn We 
have seen that Messianic conceptions were prevalent in 
the Eauit before the commencement of Jewish history,, 
and that the last of the expected incarnations of an 
Angd-Mesalah was by many believed lo have been 
Gautama-Buddha, born aboul 500 years before Jesus. 
Neither the Scriptures of the Old Testament irmnfmitied 
to us, although they were not finally revised (ill after 
the Rot urn from Baby Ion, and partly not 1 before the time 
of Alexander, nor the first three Gospels, contain a cleat 
reference to an Angel-Messiah. But it is evident that 
the vision recorded in the Book of Daniel about one 
4 like + & son of man brought before God on the clouds 
of heaven must be and was referred to a superhuman 
Wing, We have not here to consider whether or not 
this vision had for its source the Eastern expectation of 
an Angel-Mc^iali, which prevailed in Mesopotamia in 
ancient times, and was represented by the Essencs and 
probably the Bechabitos. It is certain that notone of the 
passages which have been Median ically interpreted and 
which can possibly have been written before the Return 
from Babylon, refers to the expected Messiah as an 
incarnate Angel. In all passages which provably refer 
to earlier times the Messiah is designated m u descen¬ 
dant from David, on whom the Spirit of G*sd would rest, 
as (in anointed man, and thus Son of Goth The first three 
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Gospels connect Jesus with no other than with tbit 
Messianic expectation* 

If the tradition recorded in the Gospel after Luke is 
historical* Jeans has announced himself in his iynagogd 
address at Nazareth m the expected Messiah, seen by 
the Prophets* as the promised sou of David and ton of 
Ood> as the fuifilier of the prophecies of Nathan am! 
other seers. It may be urged that even this identifier 
titju by Jesuit is doubtful, inasmuch as Matthew and 


Mark say nothing about it, whilst in the fourth Gospel 
which* like the third, we shall connect with E>seuJc 
sources, Jesus is by revelation pointed out to the Baptist 
xuj the fulfiller of Mes^aiiic prophecies, as he on whom 
Julin would see the Spirit of God descend and rest. 
Vk liether Jesus did or did not connect himself with this 
servant of God, with this anointed man, us Joshua liad 
before been connected* Jesus certainly recognised that 
he waa moved to do Gods will by the Spirit of God. 
Jesus declared that he and some of his contemporaries 
drove out devils or evil spirit* by the good spirit, and 
tfuit it was a sin * against the Holy Ghost * to say dual 
he and they did $o by the evil spirit. To attri¬ 
bute good to aril* or, we may add, to attribute evil to 
Jesus declared to be a sin which would not be 
forgiven, which would have consequence* in this world 
and in the world to comes 

To drive out of man tlio spirit of evil, to bring him 
under the direction of the spirit of good, anti thus to 
establish a communion between man and Owl, who is a 
‘.pwit, this is to place man under the conditions which 
are essential to that development of which Ids nature is 
t a pa *c in the terrestrial and in the u on-terrestrial 
j* ia.se> o us existence, hike the magnet, man possesses 

, * l ' rju ' tlll g #ad a repelling force; he can attract and 
i pi sot i good and evil influences, thus placing hjtnaelf 
BUuUao. Mf higher or lower, of the high®, 
nml of the lowest organ, of t| lc Divine Spirit whiali in « 
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mysterious way proceeds from the personal Hod, whom 
no man has seen or can see. It depends on man’s will 
to do or not to do the will of the Father of all spirits, of 
Him whom Jesus called the only One who is good. It 
ts the gift of God that the Spirit from above has shone 
in all ages ns the light of men, and presumably of all 
reasonable creatures in other stars. Hut few know that 
there is n Holy Ghost, fewer still were guided by the 
power of God, and from the people this saving know¬ 
ledge had been hidden, the ■ key of knowledge' had 
been taken away. ‘The law and the Prophets until 
John/ him included, had prophesied about, the future 
coming of the Holy Ghost, they had ‘shut up the 
kingdom of heaven unto men , 1 and Jesus declared 
that John the baptist did not belong to that spiritual 
kingdom. 

Revealing the presence of the Spirit of God, declaring 
and proving by word and deed that the kingdom of 
God lias already come, baptizing with the Holy Ghost, 
Jesus said: Come unto me, take my yoke upon you 
(the uniting yoke of God’s Spirit), learn of me how to 
obey the Spirit of God, and ye shall lind rest unto your 
souls. Jesus taught and lived this new doctrine of God’s 
anointing Spirit. In the face of erroneous doctrines 
about the Spirit of God and the Messiah, Justus regarded 
it as his mission to preach by word and deed the presence 
of the Spirit of God in mankind, the universality and 
nil-sufficiency of the Saviour of all ages. In this sense, 
Jesus came to save that which was lost; he was the 
Saviour of mankind who came in the Name or Spirit of 
the Lord, As a chosen instrument of that saving power 
by which God Imd anointed him or made him a Christ, 
as the man who denounced the law* ami the Prophets 
for having prophesied about the future coming, whilst 
not painting to the present working of God’s Spirit in 
the ilesh—in short, sis the anointed Man, not as an 
anointed Angel, Jesus was and is the Christ. 
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'I lie trausmitted records of man’s history admit of 
the conclusion that Jesus of Nazareth was the man who 
reached the ideal of humanity, the One who obtained 
the prize m the race of the many. By obediently fob 
lowing the dictates of his enlightened conscience, the 
same had become the hallowed deposit of Divine re vela- 
tious. Acquainted with the capabilities and wants of 
the human frame, Jesus fulfilled anti delegated to ilia 
brethren the highest moral law of which the earth-bom 
son of man is capable. What Jesus has left to mankind 
Js an example which we can follow. We can Mow 
11111 1,1 ■ ^generation, in the Divine Pons hip, for with 

our great ancestor we are 4 participators of the Divine 
nature. God speaks to us through Ids .Spirit, as He 
spoke to Jesus and to ancestors of his in ail ages, For 
t i«^i_ w n> have been bom again by the greatest of 
iiuracics, for those who have been renewed in the spirit 
° their nunds, the miraculous attestations of God never 
cease, they know that their life is a link in the chain of 
past ami of future developments. 

I uU'» we are prepared to deny the humanity of 
Jeans, we must accept as a Mt that, he also com- 
nuu f.(. us j e ni ignorance, that he passed a period of 
doubt, and finally aaw t seized, and lived the truth. Not 

Si 1 ; IIlost peribet man, of One who 

ux ixl the Holy Ghost * without measure,' and whom 

, Wlt 1 Holy Ghost and with power/ 

a ' rt C mu -iue—not even of such a soil of God dare we 
|tr0 " ,eSS s I* irit «'al development without 

We 1,, , hw mornl Without combat. 

h The nature of sm 

wlitt thi* r " o l , IA 5 **® denial byword and deed of 
t responsible being knows to be truth We 

Vri^ m r tllat .-'T Con3cieDCe of Jesus was some- 
1 11,11 w *'hout Ids co-operation, something 
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which was from the bcginnilig perfect. We must regard 
1 1 in (‘onsoicucc as a gradual and normal development of 
the moral germ with which he was lx>rn, of the moral 
law written by Gtxl on the tables of his heart. Man is 
a co-operator in the redemption from the evils to which 
his nature is exposed. Jesus was no exception to this 
rule, notwithstanding his Messianity and Divinity. 

The kingdom of heaven preached by Jesus is not 
the kingdom of the Angel-Messiah as preached by John 
the Baptist or Esseuc. The New Covenant is the cove¬ 
nant of a good conscience with (tod. Herein lies the 
efficacy of Christ's redemption, the world-conquering 
power of Christianity. 
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PAUL AKD THE E88BNES. 

The Hellaowt*—Tte pcncm of Christ—Christ and the Spirit of Gtd—The 
r.i»u fraction or Christ—Apparitions of Jesus after dealt—The dar of 
rfOtcgost—Tbu AbM^t-—OdiicIuAiou. 


The HeUeniats. 

Jesus had opposed some of the doctrines of Johu the 
lisiptiat or Esscne, and so the twelve Apostles opposed 
some of the doctrines of Paul, at least, during the seven- 

Lf tl . ' Veilr f I"‘ erilJU3 tu recognition ns an Apostle, 
l aid was by birth a Pharisee, and the ruling Sadducees 
had appointed him as chief agent for the persecution 
which arose ‘because of Stephen. 1 We may assume 
t ut ^aii of larsus in Ci lie in was among the men of 
- 1 , who d i®P utKl with Stephen, ‘a man full of faith 
uru o t ie Holy Ghost, having done ‘great wonders 
and miracles among the people.' Stephen was the first 
of those seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom ' whom the Grecians or Hellenists, 

‘ !S ’ ^reek-speaking Jews at Jerusalem, had elected 

motig themselves to be ‘ appointed ’ by the Apostles 
_ it the buauwss of daily ministration or assistance to 
Grecian widows. These Grecians assembled in one or 

thpm ™ na ^ f ’M lltW °5 ^ ie ‘ r OWl14<lt Jerusalem, and among 
them were Alexandrians. Here it was that those who 

Lspmed with Stephen ‘were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit by which he spake,' The * mnr- 
m'mng between Grecians and Hebrews, which seems 

wavfor^h I0VC beC11 " mriectwl witl1 d^trine, made 
way tor the accusation of Stephen before the council, 
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who was charged with having spoken 4 blasphemous 
words against -Moses and against God.* 

According to Rabbinical tradition there were 480 
synagogues at Jerusalem, and yet no Gentile was ever 
admitted ns member of any synagogue* The Alexan¬ 
drians who disputed with Stephen were therefore cer¬ 
tainly Greek-speaking Jews of Alexandria. A few miles 
from Alexandria was the chief settlement of the Essenmn 
Therapeuts, and it is highly probable that some of 
them, like the ‘ Greeks,’ had 1 come up to worship at 
the feast-' Such Jewish Therapeuts of Alexandria 
would be included in the general designation ‘Alexan¬ 
drians*' Stephen himself, I he Greek-speaking Jew, 
who, like his brethren, bore a Greek name, might have 
I teen an li>senk- Them pent. It can be proved by two 
facts that Stephen was an Essene, In his speech lie 
designates Jesus as the Angel who was with the fathers 
in the wilderness. But the expectation ot an Angel- 
Mcssiah cannot be shown to have ever prevailed among 
any orthodox party in Israel; whereas weighty reasons 
permit us to assume that the doctrine of the Angel- 
Messinh existed as secret tradition among the Essence of 
the pre-Christian and of the Apostolic times. The ruling 
Sudducees were obliged lo oppose this doctrine with all 
their might, not only because they believed neither in 
an gpk or spirits, whilst forbidding the Pharisees to 
promulgate their ancestral tradition, but because the 
Scriptures which the Sftdducces recognised do not point 
by a single word to an Angel-Messiah. It would there¬ 
fore appear as possible that the persecution of Stephen 
and of his companions in the faith had been chiefly 
caused by the new doctrine about the AngeJ-Mossiah ws 
applied to Jesus* 

The speech of Stephen, as recorded in the Acts, 
shows that lie did apply to Jesus the exclusively Essenie 
doctrine of the Angol-Mcssiah. Jesus Christ is by 
Stephen identified with the ‘Angel of the Lord who 
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appeared to Moses * in si flame of tire in si bush,' and 
from ’which ‘ the voice of the Lord eatne unto him.' 
bif the hand of this Angel bod had sent Moses as ruler 
and deliverer. The Prophet like unto Moses which God 
should raise among Israel, was by Stephen identified 
with the Angel of God who hud spoken to Moses in the 
Mount Sinai, and with the fathers, and through whom 
Muses had received lively oracles, or living words, to 
give tuito Israel. But the fathers of Israel would not 
obey Moses, and thus they rejected the revelation of 
the Angel ol God, 1 Stephen implies with sufficient 
clearness that it the fathers had obeyed Moses, and thus 
the Angel who spoke to him on Sinai, Drael might then 
have received the gift nf the Divine Spirit through the 
nge , Rut Israel s fathers and their descendants have 
1 alwil r s resisted the Holy Ghost/ Israel s fathers have 
[mrsetuted all the Prophets, and they have slain those 
4 which showed before of the coming of the Just One/ 
of whom the Israelitic contemporaries of Stephen have 
itLii die betrayers and murderers/ Stephen, so con- 
nnuos the recorder, 4 being full of the Holy Ghost, looked 
up stcdfastly into heaven, and saw the’glory of God, 

JJ™ «>n the right hand of God, and said, 

la-hold. I Hue the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
- tandmg on the right Laud of God. 1 Having prayed to 
ie Lord Jesus that he would receive his spirit, and 
u f * t IP fry this mi to the charge of them 

A 5 Um ’ t]ie lirst Christian martyr fell asleep. 

‘ UTOrdJU M to his own statement, Saul of Tarsus was 

nren/r" 1 ^, 111111 ^Lose Unr he was Saul, at whose feet, 

laid dom t\ f - Sl | P*’ ev11 ^ 11 ? Cos tom, the witnesses had 
find down them clothes, before throwing the first stones 

C °frr} “ wortfa J * death,- The man 

the diarmi-it; W ' * 'm , ^ ar ^* rt,ld probably taken part in 
the disputations with Stephen-he who had heard his 

' m **" Tanioai Gal fil ID, 
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defence, also heard, m the representative of the Jewish 
authorities, when he was stoned. his confession of faith in 
the risen Jesus as the Angel-Messiah promised by Moses, 
according to Stephen's interpretation. This doctrine, 
which is contrary to the letter and spirit of the Mosaic 
Scriptures, we must connect, as with the Essence the 
only Jews who have held it, so at least with some of the 
Hellenists whom Stephen represented. Stephen is not 
likely to have been the only one among the Grecians 
who expected an Angel-Messiah, and who regarded 
Jesus as the same. 

We know not how long before his martyrdom 
Stephen was elected as the first of the seven deacons, 
hut we arc told* that * the whole multitude 1 at 
Jerusalem was pleased with their elections, that 4 the 
word of God increased ; and the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly ; and a great company 
of the priests were obedient to the faith. 1. This account 
is evidently written with n view to the harmonising 
objects of the Acts, which arc attributed in their present 
form to Luke. In his earlier written Gospel Luke had 
not dared openly to assert what lie. like Paul, must 
have believed, that Jesus was the incarnate Angel of 
iu«L Yet Luke implied a> much when attributing, os 
he is recorded to have done, words of Jesus to the 
4 Wisdom of God/ who had sent the Prophets in all ages. 
4 The faith' of the disciples of Jesus at Jerusalem is in 
the Acts implied to have been one and the same, that 
is, i he faith in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah. If so, the 
faith of the twelve Apostles, of Stephen and of Paul, 
would have been one and the same; and it would he in¬ 
explicable that there is no trace of such doctrine in any 
of the Scriptures composed before the deportation to 
Babylon, or in the first three Gospels, with the sole 
exception of the passage just cited, which Luke or a 
later reviser has freely enlarged after Matthew's record. 

Ii would seem that the Essenic and Hellenistic 
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t( in liiiiji til tout the Aojcl-Mssfosli hud already become 
very popular when Herod Agrippa became Homan 
governor of Judicu, His mother was a Jewess, beitm 
descended from the Maccabees, whose allies were the 
Assidamns or Essence. Although Herod encouraged the 
Xorimtes, with whom the Essenea were indirectly con¬ 
nected by their austere mode of life, it would 1 m 
impossible to assume that the zealous defender of the 
Mosaic law held or favoured the Essenic doctrine about 
tie Aogel-HessUh. So popular seems to have been 
this doctrine, the doctrine of Stephen, that the sudden 
death of Herod was attributed to the Angel of God with 
whom Stephen had identified the risen Jesus. 

It is probable that Stephen's martyrdom took place 
in the year of accession of Herod Agrippa, and at the 
commencement of the first year of Ids reign of three 
years. Since Saul was converted in the year of Stephen's 
deal h the three years which Paul spent in Arabia 
before lie returned to Jerusalem are best explained by 
tJie supposition that, so long as this despot lived, the 
man, m 10 had been sent from Jerusalem as a persecutor 
and had become a convert could not have shown him- 
e in l mt city. I robably, therefore, in I lie year ajj. 41. 
the great persecution ‘ about Stephen ’ commenced, and, 
a< i.ori mg to the Acts, it was directed against all the 
members of ‘the Church which was at Jerusalem'; 

up vu?rs.‘ all scattered abroad throughout the regions 
c f Judicn and Samaria, except the Apostles.' It is diffi- 
__ °i L? i^ f 111 f ,1S r ™ lir kuble exception, unless on the 
§LT °i ! . 10 Potion that Stephen had been put to 
t an< . ls ° owers scattered for spreading doctrines 
!?, , rr^ >3 i th ! A P°stlcs. Tile fierce attack of 
Smn !^V ° f htiuA 1111181 been 

c^emned by the A ^ st]ea !ls mt)ch ^ b the hi?h 

been. ’ The^ n^t'u ,^ erotl Agrippa «ems to have 
onlv in un r become objects of persecution 

’ 3 90 far * M not up to this time worshipped 
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at the Temple, but in the synagogue only. They could 
not be made answerable for what Stephen had taught. 
On the contrary, they must have opposed Ids doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah as one which Jesus bad not recog¬ 
nised, as the first three Gospels clearly prove. That 
James was beheaded and Peter imprisoned by Herod 
Agrippa may be sufficiently explained by their not 
having worshipped in the Temple any more than Jesus 
had done so. 

Previous to the death of Stephen, during the seven 
to nine years after the crucifixion of Jesus, which 
probably took place at Easter in the year 3.3, the 
deacons or overseers of the Hellenists must have had u 
considerable following at Jerusalem. We may safety 
assume that already then, if not ever since the death 
of Jesus, Stephen had proclaimed him at Jerusalem as 
the Angel-Messiah of the Essenes and Tlieru pouts. It 
is oven pro liable that among the very small number of 
11 about one hundred and twenty ' disciples who assem¬ 
bled at Jerusalem a few days after the crucifixion, if 
not already the next day, on the Ifith Nisnn, the day 
of the presentation of the firstling-sheaf, there were 
some, and perhaps many Essenes, who regarded Jesus 
us the Angrtl-Mrssiah. We may even conjecture that 
thin very limited association consisted chiefly of Essenes, 
and did not include in any who, like the Apostles, as we 
here assume, regarded Jesus ns the promised anointed 
Man, without believing that L a new religion was to lie 
set up in the world,’ or that 4 the professors of that 
religion were to be distinguished from the rest of 
mankind.’ 1 

After that which the Apostle* regarded as idle tales 
about what women had first declared to have seen at 
the grave, even after the well attested apparitions of 
Jesus, many would require additional evidence, such as 
the recorded miraculous fulfilment of the Jewish Ponte- 
1 Filey P Ewitmcm *>f II, 
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costal type, Iwfore they could join those who first 
believed in Jeans as the antitype of the Paschal oiner. 
On that Pentecostal day, the tenth dny after the asccn- 
sion ot Jesus, according to the Acts, 1 about three 
thousand souls were added to the first association, and 
soon after tills ‘the number of the men was about 
hve thousand.’ 1 If the Apostles had been believers in 
the Messianic doctrines of Stephen, they could hardly 
have remained at Jerusalem whilst the followers of 
Stephen were scattered abroad. Had they regarded 
Jesua not as the anointed man, the son of David and 
j-»u <>f God of Messianic ally interpreted prophecies, 
but had the Apostles regarded 1dm us the anointed 
Ange , of whom the Scriptures before the deportation 
o Babylon say nothing, they might have been accused, 
like btephen, of having spoken ‘ blasphemous words' 
against the holy place and the law. 

The assertion shall now be more minutely con¬ 
tinued, that there was an essential difference between 
the doctrines of the twelve Apostles and those of 
Stephen about Jesus as the Messiah. We have already 
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seen that if the twelve Apostles did, like Stepb 
believe in Jesus ns AmtJ ... 1.1 
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wilderness, and that ha identifies Jesus with Unit 
Angel as Stephen had done, Paul acknowledges that 
during the persecution which arose about Stephen 
he accepted the faith which once lie destroyed. On 
his way to Danina us, with the dying words of Stephen 
still ringing in his ears, impressed bv the martyr a vision 
of Jesus, of the Angel-Messiah standing at the right hand 
of God, Paul had also a vision. Suddenly a light from 
I leaven shone ubouL him, he fell to the ground, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, ‘ Saul, Saul, why perse* 
cutest thou me ?' Using the word of Stephen, he at 
once addressed the speaker from heaven as ‘Lord, 
whereupon he was told that it was Jesus of Nazareth 
who had appeared to him. Not having been prepared, 
as Paul was by Stephen, the men that, were with him, 
though they saw the light, * heard not the voice of 
him that spake to the conscience-stricken persecutor of 
Stephen's Lord. Nor were raid's companions blinded 
by the Light which they saw, hut they led Paul by the 
hand to Damascus, the place appointed him in the 
vision. After having been blind for three days, one 
Ananias, a 1 disciple ’ of Jesus, came unto him by a 
Divine command communicated in a vision, and said, 
' brother Saul, receive thy sight,' and at the same hour 
Saul looked up upon him. Ills sight had returned, and 
he was tilled with the Holy Ghost, for which reason 
Ananias had been sent by Jesus. Ananias announced 
to him that the God of the fathers had chosen him 
that lie should know his will and see ‘ that Just One,’ 
that he should hear the voice of his mouth, and be his 
witness, being baptized and having his sins washed 
away. This water-baptism was regarded by John the 
Esseue as the symbol of the Holy Ghost which Paul 
received through the mediation of Ananias at the bid¬ 
ding of Jesus. , 

As Paul followed Stephen in calling the sinker 
from heaven 1 Lord,*so Ananias called him, like Stephen, 
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' the Just One.’ As did John the Baptist and all the 
Essenes, Ananias regarded water-baptism os a type of tbe 
washing away of gins, by the Messianic baptism with 
the Holy Ghost. We are therefore led to expect, that 
Ananias, who is designated as * a devout man according 
to the law, having a good report of all the Jews 1 at 
Damascus, may have represented the Judaism of the 
Lssenes, who neither accepted circumcision nor the 
l em pie-ritual with its sacrifices, but who preached 
righteousness by faith in the Angel-Messiah. According 
to I aid s own narrative, Ananias was instrumental in 
God’s revealing his ‘Son’ in the heart of hini who had 
been the chief instrument in persecuting the believers 
m Jesus as the Augel-Messiah. 

It can be proved, from a statement transmitted by 
Josephus, that soon after the time of Paul’s conversion, 
ft ' t ( tdh?d AnfUki 2 i 8 * who hftfl come to Adi&beiie* one 
° 1 ie Mesopotamian kingdoms, there preached rigli- 
teousnes* not by the works of the law but by faith, as 
1 aul did ; whilst another Jew at Adiabene denied that 
this was a purer faith, and insisted on the works of the 

k * u P° n the death of King Agrippa,’ or 

ft out t e year a+d. 44* that is* at the utmost three 
years after Paul had met Ananias of Damascus, that a 
Jewish merchant Ananias said to King Izatcs of Adia- 
hene, ' that lie might worship God without being cir- 
utncisei , even though he did resolve to follow the 
Jewish law entirely, which worship of God was of a 
superior nature to circumcision . 1 Yet another Jew, 
Weazur, who was esteemed very skilful in the learning 
*}l T wraua ^*d I^fttes to be circumcised* by 

be miihv Tl f° 11 , ie ] aw w ! 1 &t great impiety he would 
ohm «,! V, ? this Divine command. Jose- 

novice uhri ' n ® !|%l 1!l ’ passed three years as an Essenic 
i] i 1 J sum?, tiddi 9 that God preserved Dates from 

n -tv T™’ . em0t f rHt ? ng thereb . v ' ft* * the fruit of 
(the chassidout of the Bwenes or Amdim) 
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does not perish; us to those that have regard to him and 
fix their faith upon him 011I3'.' 1 

Ananias may have gone from the commercial city of 
Damascus to Adiabene; and this merchant-tuissi unary, 
who reminds us of Mahomed, may have been the same 
* disciple * of Jesus who very shortly, at the utmost only 
a few years before, had been the instrument of Paul's 
conversion in the street called Straight. This possible 
identity is confirmed in n remarkable manner by the 
merchant Ananias at Adiabene having proclaimed the 
same fundamental truths which the disciple Ananias at 
Damascus, and afterwards Paul, preached- At all events, 
it is proved by this narrative, that about the time of 
Pant's conversion two parties opposed each other among 
the Jews; and that the one party, represented by one 
who seems to have been an Essene, whilst being a disciple 
of Jesus, taught the doctrine, Inter promulgated by Paul, 
about righteousness without the deeds of the law, espe¬ 
cially without circumcision. 

This higher kind of Judaism, this deeper knowledge 
or gnosis, cannot be asserted to have 1>een recognised 
and practised by any party in Israel, except by the 
Esscnes. Even of the Apostles at Jerusalem this cannot 
be proved. Such was the higher Judaism which the 
Essence bail by allegorical explanations harmonised with 
Mosaic writings, and it was openly declared in the 
presence of Paul by Ananias of Damascus. We may 
with almost certainty assume that Ananias of Damascus 
was an Essenic disciple of Jesus, for we know that he, 
like Stephen, regarded him as the AngebMesriah who 
was expected by the Essence only, and to whom, there¬ 
fore, Ananias, like Stephen, must have belonged. It 
cannot be shown, nor is it at all probable, that Ananias, 
as the human instrument in the conversion of Paul, 
stood in any connection with the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
with Peter, and ‘the other Jews/ as Paul calls them, 

1 JoL jfatif, u. 9. 
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who solemnly declares to have been * Independent ’ of 
them, and that they taught him 1 nothing new * when, 
seventeen years after his conversion, ho met them at 
Jerusalem, 1 

I fie scattered Hellenists ‘ went everywhere preach¬ 
ing the word, some going as far as Phoenicia, Cyprus, 
and Antioch, preaching 4 to Jews only,' that is, probably 
to such who, like the Essenes of Judaea, excluded the 
Gentiles, whilst others in that city ‘spake unto the 
Grecians, or Greek-speaking Jews who admitted Gen¬ 
tiles, ‘preaching the Lon] Jesus,’ 3 This statement in 
the Acts, which distinguishes Hebrew Jews from Greek 
Jen’s, tends to support the view we wish to establish, 
that ' the persecution that arose about Stephen 1 was 
directed chiefly, though not solely, against Grecians 
iftho were i hernpeuts, whose doctrine about the Angul- 
Messiah Stephen had applied to Jesus, whether he was 
Me first to do so or not. For, as in Antioch some of 
those persecuted preached to Jews only, being purlieu- 
Jurists like the Essenes of Judma, so there were others in 
t at city among those who were persecuted because of 
Stephen, who preached like him 4 the Lord Jesus’ to 
Greek-speaking Jews or Hellenists, among whom them 
probably were Alexandrians and univemlist Thera- 
puits, he Hand of the Lord—his Spirit was with tlie^e 
preae kts at Antioch, so that a great number believed. 

esc two parties among the scattered Jews at Antioch, 
l' e tls tinguish as Essenes of Palestine who admitted 
Jews only, and as Therapeute who also admitted Gen- 
e f" Among them there existed the same difference 
as between the two Jewish teachers at Adkbene and 
l - «een t u. two principal prophets of Antioch, Barna- 
hrio, r The Ch,ir * h * Antioch, where the 

aZuZ 77 T CaUed C^ttans. was founded in 
itl W d0lKllt l f lCe of the Ajjostles at Jerusalem, 

1 the same was the case with Paul's conversion. The 

•OaLLte,!!.* * Acts xL la-as. 
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Twelve were not scattered when certain (Esaenic?} 
disciples—when followers of Stephen—went to Antioch, 
and the Apostles were 1 atl * afraid of Paul when Barnabas 
introduced him to them. 

In a certain sense Paul declares his Gospel to be 
another and yet ‘ not another 1 or ‘ not a second. 7 The 
Gospel which Paul announced was certainly and essen¬ 
tially another than that which was preached by the 
twelve Apostles, if it can be proved that Paul has 
applied to Jesus the Essenie doctrine of the Angel- 
Mcssiah, on which i lie pre-Babylonian Scriptures and 
the first three Gospels observe u mysterious silence. 
From this it follows that Jesus cannot have approved 
of this doctrine. But if Jesus, who had chosen the 
Twelve, was the Angel-Hessiah who had revealed him¬ 
self to Paul, this Apoetle’s Gospel could in a certain 
sense not lie another, though n second, inasmuch as 
the author of both Gospels was asserted to be the same 
individual. Only the assumption that the Twelve did 
not believe in Jesus as the incarnate Angel, and the fact 
that Paul, like Stephen and Ananias, did so, seems to 
enable us to explain their fears of Paul -when they first 
came in contact with him. Their fear could not have 
been caused by a doubt whether lie really had become 
a follower of Stephen, had accepted the faith which 
once he destroyed, It will become inure and more 
probable, if not certain, that the Apostles feared rani 
because ho had become an earnest and zealous convert 
of the new faith in an Angel-Messlah, which Stephen 
had perhaps first publicly proclaimed. 

It was among the Hellenists that Paul preached first, 
on his return from Antioch to Jerusalem, as if he 
expected to meet with more sympathy among them 
than among the Hebrews, and, we may assume, among 
the disciples of Jesus who looked to the Twelve as 
their guides. No more weight can lie laid on the 
statement that the Hellenists wished to kill him and 
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til at ‘ brethren ' (the Apostles ?) got him away, than on 
the statement that Paul went in and out with the 
Apostles who were all afraid of him, and that he 
‘freely' or boldly declared the mime of the Lord Jesus, 
that is, of the Angel-Mess i ah, Tkitli may be attributed 
to the compromising tendency of the Acts. 

I'lie Essenic element in the Church at Antioch, 
which was independent of that at Jerusalem, and to 
which Paul was introduced by Barnabas, is confirmed 
by the undeniably Eoenic character of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, which the Fathers attribute unanimously to 
tiio Apostle of this name. We shall return to this 
subject. Another of tile prophets of this Church was 
Manaen, who had been brought up with Herod, and 
whom we may safely identify with the Essenic prophet 
Mennhein, who was at school with the tefcrarch at 
Home and predicted his future, according to Josephus. 
Tt Paul, another of the prophets of Antioch, can he 
proved from his own writings to have attributed to 
Jesus, like Me plum, and almost in the same words, the 
exclusively Essenic doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, then 
the Essenic element in the Antiochian Church will have 
been proved as ait historical fact, 

. names of all Hellenistic deacons are of Greek 
on pin. After Stephen the Acts name Philip, who was 
a so culled the Evangelist, He had prophesying 
anghters, and to him, as to Stephen, ‘the Angel of 
Pie fjord ‘ appeared, that is, the Angel-Mcssinh of the 
scenes and Thor a petits, There are some traits in the 
transmitted narrative about Philip which tend to cod- 
f ™, 1 U ‘ ''WHwction of some Hellenists with Therapeuts. 
Uf those who had been scattered ‘because' of Stephen— 
aumse n t ie preacher on the Angel-Messiah, some had 

PlM t0 ‘ U , ni l in!t m ' 1 tllerG Preached ‘the Word.' Here 
m ip im t Min on, a born Samaritan, whose ancestors 

r° ,fm! ^ere from Citium in Cyprus 

tor g to statements by Josephus, He was also 
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called Msigns—a name which may point to the Magi, 
and thus to the Maga or Maya, the spiritual power of 
Eastern tradition, especially of the Buddhists, with 
whose doctrines we have connected the Esse tics. The 
Samaritans are by Josephus designated as Medo-1 ersian 
immigrantsi and as such their priests, like those ol l!ie 
Medea, may have been called Magi, by others if not !>y 
the Samaritans. Simon the Samaritan might therefore 
as such have been called Magus. 

It must here suflice to make the following^ state¬ 
ments about Simon of Samaria, whom all the lathers 
regard as the Father of heresy in the Christian Church, 
that is, of a false gnosis in the Apostolic age. He was 
ed ut ated s it A levin id. ri a, act :or ding to th e Clement iu<>s ; 
the city of Sichem, also called Sychftr, and later the 
city of Antioch, were the centres of his activity; his 
disciples, like those of Jesus at Antioch, were first 
called by the name of Christians; the disciples of 
Simon were baptized; the Initiated among them hml to 
keen certain doctrines secret; their master taught them 
to believe in Jesus os ‘the Word’ of all ages, us the 
Aimcl-Messiah and aboriginal type of Humanity, w ho 
came to the earth ‘apparently as man, hut not as man, 
exactly as it is taught by the Epistle of toxtntm i the 
Simonians distinguished a spiritual from a material 
world, and believed in an allegorical meaning ol Scrip¬ 
ture; Simon in hb writings referred to John the 
Baptist or Essene and to Paul's Epistles : he is reported 
U. have had disputations with Peter in Borne, where a 
party favourable to him existed before hi* arrival, os 
was the case with Paul; the Chrestus- or Chnstos-purty 
among the Jews in this city, which apparently is men¬ 
tioned at exactly the same time when Simon is said to 
have been there, may he regarded ft* the party oi 
Simon who called himself a Ch ristian, which name ori¬ 
ginated in Antioch, the centre of his activity. 
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All these points connect Simon of Samaria with the 
*~T'T ®JT a is in tliG Clementine 

iT dir ^tJ a “P*! ° f Jtjiin llle Sd thus 

is directly connect*! with the Essenes. His renortal 

ttlTTr m A ! esmitJria would therefore lead us t0 

SiS ?™P"“ »'‘""-aim IW 

and Pad ‘'S Wlt f 1 We have connected Stephen 
f l j. ' f nevertheless, the Christian Church seiw- 
^ted Simonfrom Paul by a deep gnlph, this can 3 

after tho”Yf ? \ ie not hir-fetdied supposition, that 
tic d. ^ A r f nwv « 1 Gv ^7 difference between 

11( ;i d 5 ■, ° f lauI HIld those of the Twelve, Simon 
*5 SEX ^ mad t- f e the father of 

^ humanity of W 
Cl,ureh 5?r? ' d °/ f,i9 * afW tli e recognition by the 

M .a!. nhcMpl. 

JS ^ had also taughTThat 

between Sim * n ” L 1 1 ‘, c ve *T centre of the disputations 
Clemen tines ■ ° ‘ lll< ^ Ltcr at Some, according to the 
could not l» ail fl' W V t ^ L ' ter had openly combated, 
Simon p tm T h T ° m , tn li f*P ear iLS l hat which, like 
tated \m a.-p a 1 Vf' 1 ^'t- rhis compromise was facilb 

of Jesus 0 f t i ° , parties among the disciples 

which had rewa^Li JJJ 11 ® or Jewwh-Chrhrtian party, 
the OantiuSBSJ o^Tl “ ^ ailoimet] ^ rf 

** *?« « «h. ttomj j3“ P “ rl> '’ "' l ' Wl rec “ ? - 

Simon of Snimlrii, 1 ' 21 m ' S '' ^ Acta OPP 0 ® I™ 10 
trine of the Anr»el\f *V^ preached the Essenic doc- 
the Avl, b 1( K ; M ! SSiaJ ' “ did, for Philip is in 
Ixicatise nith the Angel of'dm L'*'l A * A ^ Meaaiah - 

AngelV direction, Plrili , was ' Acc0 *^«. t0 r tllfl 
_ P - 93 on nig way to Gaxa {jtom 

SPTen n*i Ckridto*. It ^ 

Htta ^roiihtt nt Antioch w^g Ly timt SLttuao >%fT, 
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Samaria, probably going by Hebron. He hod to pass 
the region to the west of the Dead Sea, where the 
Keniten or Bechflbites, later the Essenes, had their 
settlements; the country where John the Baptist was 
born, where he received the Divine call, and probably 
began to baptize. The servant of the Ethiopian Candace, 
or Queen, returning from Jerusalem, where he had Ijeeu 
worshipping, was told by Philip, before being baptized, 
that the 53rd chapter in Isaiah refers to Jesus. This 
explanation hod been made easier by the possibly 1 Ucru- 
peutie authors of the Septuagint, which text the eunuch 
was reading. A mystic interpretation had here been 
given to the passage which refers to the servant of God 
being taken away‘through tribulation and judgment/ 
Instead of this, it is said, that ‘in his humiliation his 
judgment was taken away.’ Again, whilst the Hebrew 
text says: ‘Who of hU contemporaries considers it, 
that he was taken away from the laud of the livingr the 
Greek version has, * Who shall declare his generation, 
for Ins life is taken from the earth ?’ Thus already here 
a hidden reference could be found to Melehiaedec, whose 
generation the Scriptures do not transmit. This passage 
could be held to suggest that Jesus bad neither father 
nor mother; and that Jesus Christ, as Simon declared, 
was the Son of God, but not the son of David, as Philips 
contemporary the Apostle Barnabas likewise taught m 
his Epistle. The sudden disappearance of Philip would 
confirm the Ethiopian in his mystic conceptions. 

The connection of Hellenists with 1 hcrajieuts < an be 
confirmed by the fact that Paul, after his conversion to 
the faith of Stephen, like him, preached Jesus as the 
AngebMessiah, whom in Israel only the Irenes ex¬ 
pected : a doctrine of which there is no trace in the first 
three Gospels, or in any Scriptures possibly composed 
before the deportation to Babylon, and therefore tefore 
the birth of Gautama-Buddha, the Angel-Mossiah of 
Buddhists* 
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The Person of Christ. 


The doctrinal system of Paul centres in his doctrine 
ot Christ. The undoubtedly genuine Epistles of the 
Apostle prove, that he regarded Jesus as an incarnate 
Anjjd, ns the Angel of the Lord who went before and 
o cm oil the Israelites. # Almost in the same words 
111 which Stephen had applied to Jesus the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah, Paul refers to Jesus Christ ns 
the spiritual Rock which followed the Israelites in the 
wilderness. In the account of the shipwreck recorded 
m the Acte, Paul describes that * an Angel of God* had 
Stood by him ill the night, 1 whoso 1 am and whom I 
serve. Ii these words refer not to Gud, but to the 
Anpl, the latter would hare been the same Aned who 
•ud appeared to him at the time of his conversion to 
he faith of Stephen, that is, the Angel who had fob 
lowed the Israelites, the spiritual Rock,or Christ. 1 Since 
nunc of the Greek-speaking Jews, like Stephen, believed 
1 ' T ^.^^el-Messialv whom the Easenes ex- 

H a f 2 3, ? ud eV(ia on this ground only, that 

■ic Apostle who says he was to the Jews it Jew and to 

i' . J<t * 11 ■ f rcek that the great Apostle of universal 

add^r^^T^ 1 - harmonising in his Epistles and 
Hddreascs the divergmg Messianic conception! 

J Jtrn M * SOn to do “ b t the human nature of 
Pud th*t r" li ^ not for who could say, with 

XT of the seed of David neeord- 

power IZ^r' am d , 6ckr 5 d to l >o tlie Son of God with 
rectiot'i fr 101 ,! ri " t* U t , l , e spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
anv discinb IL " ( fhis might have been said by 
Z tjtns T 1 7 ”* Who m ^ b-fcv-e, as Paul 

human 
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revolts to be conciliatory at Koine, where the elders of 
the Jews regarded him as member of a sect ‘everywhere 
sjKjken against.’ 

It is more difficult to refer this sect to that of the 
Christiana than to that of the Essenes. For, whilst the 
Christians at Jerusalem under James had not there been 
spoken against, since they had exchanged the Synagogue 
for the Temple, the Easenes were by all the Jews spoken 
against as dissenters, and their belief in an Angel- 
Messiah was rejected by every orthodox Jew. We have 
no right to assert that the Jews in Rome or anywhere 
could have designated Peter or any of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem as belonging to a sect ‘ everywhere spoken 

against T . 

Whether the sect in question was the Christian or 
the Esscnian one, of * this sect,’ to which Paul belonged, 
there were members in Iiome before Paul arrived there, 
for 1 brethren f had gone to meet him at the Appian 
Forum. Signs are not absolutely wanting that these 
1 brethren ’ were Essenian Christians. According to the 
‘ Clementines,’ Barnabas, whom we regard as a Invite 
who had become an Esseng, taught in Rome and in 
Alexandria before the crucifixion of Jesus. As already 
stated, the genuine Epistle of Barnabas, though worked 
over, shows that he denied the human nature of Jesus 
and called those who regarded him as son of I tavnl 
‘ wicked Jews.' The ‘ Clemen tines,’ probably compost'd 
in Rome anti reaching back to the first century, testify 
to the existence of an Esseuic party in Rome, with wlmli 
we may connect the party which Simon lmd in that 
eitv If this E&senic \mriy in Home, which Jhirmihas 
may be assumed to have addressed there, denied the 
human nature of Jesus, us Barnabas certainly did, liml 
had special reasons for clearly stating, what he has done 
in no other Epistle than in that to the Romans, that 
Jesus is the sou of David ns well as the Son oi trod. 

Paul separated from Barnabas on the question or 
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t.lie admittance of uncircuincised Gentiles; but another 
Teason for his separating from Ijim seems to have been, 
that Paul, opposing Barnabas and Simon of Samaria^ 
insisted on the recognition of the human nature of Jesus, 
notwithstanding his Divinity. In the aboveniited passage 
t 1 i i Epistle, the Apostle distinguishes the 

fleshly from the spiritual birth of Jesus Christ in such a 
manner, that the doctrine of Peter about the man Jesus 
anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power could be 
well harmonised with it. It may be assumed that Paul 
ny this Epistle laid a foundation lor the ‘ spiritual gift; 
that is, of peace in the Churches, which gift he wished 
to bring to this divided Church, founded by Peter 
according to tradition transmitted to us, and in which 
the Jewish-Christitm dement predominated. The har¬ 
monious co-operation of Peter and Paul in Rome, their 
common martyrdom in this city, are historical facts; 
mid it may be asserted that the diverging opinions of the 
Twelve and of Paul on the person of Christ lost their 

}’’ 11 '‘ 1|a der by Paul's open acknowledgment of the 
humanity of Jesus. 

Although in a single passage—assuming iis correct 
ransmissiou-—Paul clearly insists on the human as well 

T T L 1 ! C Y n . pUed Tp^' naUire of Christ, vet Ids coining 
ahor^ili^ 1LXp ! Ai,ietl ' n 11 4 u ^dified sense, though not 
sainf F * Vf UlV ' 11 l I! 1 ? UG9tio,1 > another passage bi the 
not do Y ti l > l ‘Bor what the law could 

that Cj It *** »enk through the flesh, God 
and fur ; IS °'* ni 1 ® ori in , t * le likeness of (the) sinful flesh, 
Quite Sin ^ tllL “ ^ OnW in couse- 

c* : f r t; f i \ (th ^- 

A™,rS “,° l “ ft « Hw Ita*, hut after the spirit' 

the ftrst Adam b' ^° l - llto ? 0lit ’ l het since the fall uf 
Spirit of Otal nuiujnty has either Dot possessed the 
1 W, or poeaeaed it without the possibility of 
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obeying it, because of sin. The Apostle seems to distin¬ 
guish the sinful flesh from the notrsinful flesh. The 
Epistles of Paul attest, that he did not believe it possible 
for even the most perfect of meu to walk after the 
‘Spirit, to be led by the Spirit of God, to become sous of 
God, before God’s sending his own Son and with him 
the Spirit of Promise. Paul may therefore be under¬ 
stood to have said, that God sent his own Son, not ‘ in 
the sinful llesh,’ but ‘ in the likeness of the sinful flesh,’ 
that is, into a new kind of flesh, into such flesh ns bad 
been prepared for the Angel of God, so that the latter 
might keep his angelic nature after his assumption of a 
flieshy nature ‘like’ that of men, ‘ yet-without sin." 1 


Christ and the Spirit of God. 

As the 4 Name ’ or Spirit of God is in the Angel of 
the Lord, so it is in Jesus, though, according to the 
flesh, he is the son of David. The flesh of Christ Jesus 
was by Paul held to be .spiritualised flesh, us Tertulliun 
says—* flesh with the Spirit of God/ Xot flesh which 
wars against the spirit, not the flesh of fallen man, 
which had been un-spiri tun Used by the withdrawal of 
the Spirit of God in the lime of the flood, not the flesh 
of 4 children of wrath,' to which, the Jews 'even as 
others,’ all men belonged, up to the time of the incar¬ 
nation of the Son of God, but the flesh of Christ Jesus 
was by Paul held to be such flesh as would bo, and was, 
directed by the Spirit of God. Without assistance from 
heaven, without God’s unspeakable gift of his Holy 
Spirit, which was brought down by the anointed Angel 
of God, man cannot overcome sin, he can only lx* saved 
by the grace of God’s Spirit, which helps his infirmi¬ 
ties, and makes Intercession for him.* 

1 Rum. *iL ft + 4 \ Wttp. TurtdlL Jlr Cam* f£niVi r ft; P*_ jf|, 7 ; Th'hr, l, 
5 - t !t> IS j Lr h 28 ; whclto * A body s i& iunerW inlifld «f 1 uum 1 
1 Kosl viii. 27 f 34; comp. I. 4. 
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influences, lie stand * in a new relation to God through 
the mediation of an anointed Angel. 

Paul seems to have held that, even after the fall of 
man, he was possessed of reason and will, but not of 
conscience. What was to become life and light in man 
had first to be manifested in the likeness of sinful, be¬ 
cause Tin-spiritualised flesh, by the * man from heaven,* 
by the incarnation of the Word from the beginning, the 
Angel of God in whom that life was. His glory, as of 
the only one Son of the Father, full of grace and truth, 
hud first to be seen by man in 4 the face of Christ, lie fore 
the glorified Son, raised by God's right hand, could 
receive the promise of the Father for mankind, the 
Spirit to be poured on all flesh. That Divine Spirit was 
intended to have been restored by the Angel of God 
who appeared to Moses, and whom Paul identifies with 
Christ Jesus, us Stephen had done before him. Already 
then the incarnation of the Angel-Messiah might have 
taken place. But Israel would not obey Moses, and 
resisted the Holy Ghost, us it did when Stephen, ‘full 
of the Holy Ghost,' revealed Jesus as the Angel-Messiah. 
Even John the Baptist or Esscne regarded as future 
the coming into the world of that trite light which 
Hghtcth all men. The baptism with the Holy Ghost or 
with fire, typified l)y water baptism, was to be introduced 
by the Angel of God, according to John's expectation, 
The disciples of John had not even heard that there is 
a Holy Ghost. God hail not yet 4 introduced his first¬ 
born into the world.’ 

Nevertheless, Paul refers to the passage in the 
Mosaic Scriptures about the Word which is in man's 
heart that he may do it. The Apostle states that 1 faith,’ 
that is, the faith which should be revealed after the law 
on Sinai in the fulness of time, 4 cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God,' that is, as we shall 
see, by Christ, the spiritual Rock, by the Angel which 
followed the Israelites, by the Angel-Messiah. Paul is 
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far from admitting that the Word is an innate faculty or 
spiritual power by which, man willing, the rinfulwi of 
the llesh can be overcome, that the Word or Spirit of 
Owl is a soul-saving power which in measure man hits 
possessed in all ages, and for the abiding presence of 
which in hi a soul David prayed, 

,> T ™ ( >asita ^ 0 in question* the only one in which Paul 
calls Christ the Word of God, is by him explained to lie 
a prophecy referring to the coining of Christ ‘as the 
end of the law.' The ‘ Word ' of which Moses said that 
it need not I*? brought from heaven nor beyond the sea, 
but which was already then in the Israelites that they 
nnylit to do it, that Word Paul implies to have been 

5“ Wo*d of God, or Christ, is identical with 
tbu Angel-Messiah, nr spiritual Kook which followed 
he Israelites. Christ, the Word of God, having come 
down from heaven ' need , 10t l )e < | Jrought down,* and 
atter his resurrection he need „ot be - brought up 
(again) from the dead.' When Moses uttered those 
words, he spoke in the spirit about * the word of faith' 
Inch Paul preached. The word of which Moses said 
tha it was then m the ‘mouth 1 of the Israelite, Paul 
caplams to be the confession of ‘ the Lord Jesus ’ with 
1C mouth; agiun, the word of which Moses said that 

denemlJ? 011 ' ^ t ® le ^radite, and that it 

did it nnt 5ll i w hetber he followed it and lived, or 
b 1 l ,T f Word Pai11 explains as the belief 
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narrative about the Flood confirms, then the holiest 
Israelite could only have resisted an innate genu of 
good, a moral sensitiveness which, without preparing 
him for spiritual influences from above, might have 
prevented his yielding to the germ of evil. What 
Moses say* about the Word in the heart of man, can 
only be referred to an inborn power of good. In all 
Scriptures attributed to lain there is nothing which 
points to the future coming of the Holy Ghost, or a 
future life. The Israelite was placed by Moses under 
the stern and ritualistic disc ip line of the written law, 
which took no cognisance of conscience. For the law 
treats man ns if he had no conscience; and the object ot 
the lawgiver seems to have been live formation of a con¬ 
science by moral precepts, and by imposing and sugges¬ 
tive ceremonies, but Faul attributes to Moses tbe in¬ 
tention, in the passage above quoted, to point to Jesus 
as by God raised from the dead, and thus determined to 
be the Sou of God, or the Angel-Messiah, 1 according to 
the spirit of holiness, 1 The Apostle regards Jesus as 
the restorer of the Holy Ghost, and of the state of 
things which existed in Paradise. 

Between the time of the first and the manifestation of 
the second Adam man could not be saved. By the first 
or terrestrial - man ’ came death, by the second or celes- 
tiat ‘Man' the resurrection of the dead. Thus Paul has 
paved the way for asserting the absolute necessity of a 
supernatural Messiah, an Angel-Messiah, as the Saviour 
of mankind. The Messiah, who was to spiritualise flash 
and blood and to save it from corruption, Christ Jesus, 
is the incarnate Word or Angel of the Lord who was with 
Moses and the fathers in the wilderness, * the spiritual 
Etx k which followed the Israelites,’ 

We saw, that already ancient Rabbinical tradition 
calls the Angel of God the Rock. This figurative language 
here used refers to the passages in Exodus,where it issan 
that * the Angel of God, which went before the camp ot 
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Israel, removed and went behind them ; and the pillar of 
the cloud went from before their face, and stood behind 
them*. , . it gave light by night to them.’ ‘ Behold, I 
send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the [dace which I have prepared. Be¬ 
ware of Id in, and obey his voice, provoke him not; for 
he will not pardon yonr transgressions; for my Name is 
in him.’ 1 \\ hat is said of the fiery pillar is said of the 
Angel who followed Israel, The Angel is described us 
the conveyancer of God's ‘Name,’ which the Aaroniles 


were ordered to*put upon’the children of Israel by 
pronouncing the blessing. ‘Tims’ God would * blest 
them. In this and in similar passages of the Old and 
IScw Testaments the ‘Name’ means Spirit or Worth 
I he symbol ol the Spirit or Word was fire, which was on 
all altars where God recorded his Name and blessed 
Israel. For this reason the fiery serpent which Mists 
made of brass s is designated as the Word of God in the 
Book of \V lsdom, where the Word of God is also com¬ 
pared with lightning, to which the original figurative 
meaning of the serpent as fire from heaven referred. 

I lie Angel in whom is the Name of God is therefore 
designated as the conveyancer of the Spirit or Word of 
God, and for this reason the ministers of God are con¬ 
nected with or symbolised by flaming fire. 

"IS e sn^ that, according to the Targum, it was the 
Memra or Word which followed the Israelites, from 
u m l it follows that, according to Jewish pre-Christian 
(Lasernc P) tradition, the Angel of God was the Word .if 
God He was called ‘the Rock of the Church of Zion.' 

I aul has designated the Angol-Messiah as the con- 
vey an. er o the Sjiirit of God, This interpretation is in 

LwJrtT V th - ™ rilinal P° int of Paul’s doctrine 
r ^ ^ pint of God, asserted to have been absent 
from mankind after the Ml of the first and before the 
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coming of the second Adam from heaven. But why 
does Paul call the Angel or Wonl of God, that is, Christ, 
the spiritual Hock, us Tiirgu mists or authorised inter¬ 
preters of Holy Writ had probably done before him? 

According to Philo, the Word of God was figura¬ 
tively represented by the sun, which Messianic symbol 
took the place of the fire-symbol, and was represented 
by the central lamp of the Mosaic candlestick. In the 
midst of the same a vision in the Apocalypse of John 
describes the Word of God or Christ; and we have 
connected, in another place, this symbolism of John 
and Philo with visions in the Books of Ezekiel and of 
Zechariah, as well as these with the Agm-snerifice in 
the Kig-Veda. The seven lamps of the candlestick, we 
are told, referred to sun, moon, and Five planets, and 
thus we may connect them with the seven pillars of the 
House or Church of the Wisdom of God, that is, of 
Christ* who is by this symbolism identified with the 
Wonl or Wisdom of God. The seven pillars of the 
House of Wisdom were ‘hewn out' from the rock, as 
Israel was hewn from it? great ancestors Abraham and 
Sarah, who are by Isaiah compared to a rock. 1 But the 
rock from which mankind has been hewn is the great 
celestial progenitor, the aboriginal type ol hum unity, 
the Angel of' the Lord, the Angel-Messiah, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, *by' whom all men are, according to 
Paulina: doctrine. 

We now understand why Paul attributes the creation 
of the world to Jesus Christ as the Word of God. Also 
iu the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said that the world* 
were framed by the Word of Goth Paul writes; ' For 
though there be that arc culled gods, whether in heaven 
or tn earth {as there be gods many and lords many), 
but to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom 
are till things, and we in him, and one Lord Jesus 

1 Zhii ,%j mbul dr$ Krtvzr* bn (lifnt Naiwmn^ 112-1 U: Ttdt, U- I s 
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Christ,, by whom are all things* and we by him/ Ac¬ 
cording to PauTs gospel it was by Christ's will and 
purpose* by his grace, that t though lie was rich 1 yet 
for our sukes ‘he was (became) poor/ that, through lii s 
poverty we might be rich* By coming from heaven to 
earth, in the Likeness of sinful flesh, Christ Jesus gave 
up the angelic and 1 divine form 1 or 4 for m of God, 1 and 
took upon him the form of a servant/ 

Paul has accepted, developed, applied, and promul¬ 
gated the Essenic doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, as 
bringer of the Spirit of God to mankind. It cannot 
be proved, or even rendered probable, that an Angel- 
Messiah, and he as the bringer of the Holy Ghost, 
expected by any body of Israelites, except by the 
Esseues and Therapeuts. With the latter we connected 
5Qmc °f the Rabbis, and thoseTargumi:^ whose doctrines 
have been transmitted to us by the TarguminL These 
E^senic doctrines wore certainly proclaimed by Stephen, 
the first of the deacons among the Hellenists, or Greek- 
speaking Jews, some of whom seem to have belonged 
to the rhempeuts of -Alexandria. If Stephen, the first 
provable preacher of Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, was 
a fherapeut, we understand why Paul, having gone 
over to his faith, promulgated this doctrine almost in 
the very words of Stephen, and why the Essenes of 
Judaea, who excluded all Gentiles, regarded Paul as 
their enemy* after that he represented the doctrines of 
the universal^ Essenes of Egypt, or of the Thera- 
peats. 

„ 1 hough Jesus had acknowledged the principle of 
universality, the twelve Apostles did not at once openly 
m ogni&G it. But the most essential difference between 
1 u , Punching of Jesus and of his Apostles on one side, 
-im tic gosfK‘1 of Paul on the other, centred in that of 
t ic AngcbMessiah, which Jesus hud not acknowledged 

- ' l 7 * tjUrp oiinp r Pd. iisdiL 6 ; 3 Cur- vi& 
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or applied to himself. If the Apostles at Jerusalem had 
preached the doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, the first 
three Gospels would -show that Jesus did reveal himself 
as such. The silence of the first Evangelists about this 
new Messianic doctrine can no longer be explained by 
the supposition that this doctrine belonged to a secret 
doctrine, forbidden by the Jewish authorities. F^r the 
Eastern doctrine of the Angel-Mesaiah t which had m 
the last instance l>ecn applied to Gautama-Buddho, 
must have belonged to the secret doctrine of the 
Essenes, since this doctrine cannot possibly be separated 
from other doctrines and rites which the Essenes have 
p lovably derived from the East. If the doc trine of the 
Angel-Messiah has by the Essenes first been applied to 
Jesua, and not till after his resurrection on i the third 
day according to the St spurn??*/ as we shall try to 
prove, then it will be explained why Paul derives Irons 
Christ’s resurrection the testimony for Ids being llie Son 
of God, and therefore for his revelation os the spiritual 
Rock or Angel of God + It looks as if, until his resur¬ 
rection, this doctrine of the Angel-Messiah had not 
been applied, to Christ Jesus. 

The probable connection of Stephen, and therefore 
of Paul, with the Essenes, lias been confirmed by the 
equally probable connection of Ananias and others with 
the Essettes; yet this new standpoint for the critical 
examination of Paul and of his doctrine requires fur¬ 
ther support. In the first place, we shall trace back to 
an Essetuan source the doctrine of Christs resurrection 
on the third day according to the Scriptures, as taught 
by Paul, and also his doctrine on the atonement ;and wo 
shall then consider whether the *high probability 1 ex- 
pressed by Eusebius can be sufficiently established* that 
the Scriptures of the Therapeutic order have been used 
in the composition of Pauline Epistles, especially of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and that they have a bo l*een 
utilised for the composition of the Gospels trails mil ted 
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to Although this statement of the chiireh-histormii 
cannot be asserted to have been a pure invention, yet 
hitherto nothing has been brought forward in support 
of it, If the Bishops opinion cam be substantiated, our 
argument on the Esstmie source of Pauline doctrines 
will stand on firm ground. 

The Resurrection of Christ* 

In the Old Testament, if literally interpreted, there 
is no trace either of an expected Angel-Messmh, nor of 
a Messiah who should visibly rise froiii the dead and 
ascend to heaven. We saw that the Essence, to whom 
tlie disciples of John belonged, expected an Angel as 
Messiah, and that they tried to connect their new Mes¬ 
sianic anil other doctrines with those of Moses* by a 
figurative Interpretation of the Scriptures attributed to 
him. Among the Eaaenie Scriptures, which, according 
to Eusebius, have been used by the Evangelists and by 
Paul, there probably were such which referred to the 
resurrect ion of the Aagel-Mesaiah whom they expected- 
Many disciples of John or Eaaenes arc in the fourth 
Gospel recorded to have believed In Jesus, possibly as the 
Angel-Messiah, even before his death, although John 
seems to have died without such belief, according to the 
first three Gospels, When Paul wrote to the Corinthians 
that Jesus rose 1 the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures, none ot the Gospels transmitted to us existed- 
The Apostle, therefore, must have referred to the Mosaic 
Scriptures, at leivst according to their allegorical inter¬ 
pretation. Such figurative interpretation of Scripture 
(an only be proved to hove existed among Essen ea* 

I rom this il already results, that the must ancient 
htetoPl ™ testimony of Christ resurrection stands in 
connection with the Essenic interpretation of Scripture* 

It can be proved that Paul referred to Moses as his 
original authority fur his belief in the divinely caused 
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resurrection of Christ. We will first show, that the 
tradition about this reported event, which was finer re- 
corded in our Gospels, is so full of eonlradictiOM, that 
it cannot possibly have been the source for that winch 

Paul believed. _ f , .. 

It is well known, tfiat in the Gospel after Mur k—i fit 
end of which, from the 8th verse of the last chapter, 
has been added Inter—no appearances of the risen Jean* 
fire recorded. Three women found an open and empty 
<frave, and they saw on the right side a young man, 
clothed in a white garment, who announced to them 
the resurrection of the crucified Jeans, and commis¬ 
sioned them to tell his disciples and Peter that they 
should go to Galilee, where they would see hum But 
trembling and amazement had possession of them, and 
they said nothing to any man. According to the 
account in Matthew, instead of a young man > l |S *■ 
Angel of the Lord who inside the same nmumnceiu.m 
to tfie women, and gave them the some command, after 
tint preceded by on earthquake, lie had descended 

ftom'lLvenui rolW bork the =lo« 

and Kit Upon it. The women departed quickly to bring 
the disciples word; and on the way Jesus met 
whom they held by the feet and ^ 

was also done by the eleven disciples when tlu j saw 
him on the mountain in Galilee, where , cstts l 

unoointed them ; but some doubted. 

1 According n> Luke the glad tiding* were made 
known to the women at the grave by two men m 
Binning garments, who reminded them how J«ushud 
foretold hi* erndfodou and resurrection on he third 
d !lV The words of the women seemed to the elcvui 

not. Uothing i» Mid of 'We gomg «> ' 

in direct opposition to this command, as morrhd h} 

M irk and Matthew, it is recorded in the Act*. tlui1 _ 
SJSiiii' had commanded the Apostles whom he 
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i„ -- -”- Jerusalem. T | lis Eval Iisl „ K , lti(l „ 

tin? ! ]: in I (]„" as 1 le lx y of the Messiah'. ascension 
burial y ' aaoth '' «h* fortfeu. day after tin 

A„„fi " r ‘I; 0 >'““■« "Ian in Murk, of the 

luuril. a '"' ° f *■» "in.Luke, the 

the one at She^UndLA *'7 in white * "*% 

body of Jems 1,7/ 7? other at the feet whew the 

mimicattti to them The * ' * J fl ‘" tJnlL ' ne hayin g «™- 
knowing to *hT Ju B “* 7 ber ^pin^ernot 
on her turnin', V ' ° lllcn lrt ^ amoved her Lord, 
•hat it tnew n0t 

Itnt on honrin,r t PP^ing Inm to be the gardener, 
and said . Ier , ' [ar f' s,ie turned herself, 

Thereuponyhe riseti ^ a |* Jyi,i * •*«* is to say Master, 
dijiciplea three limes to lhe 

valuable information ih* ®°®P*ls contain the 

looked forward to ✓ 7. , t le tWa ^ T * Apostles had not 
tile dead. Lute 7- 7* , rcsi * ruction of Jesus from 
regarded as * kjj e ,77? H* 81 ,be eJeven and thereat 
have seen »t the ffr ,, Vp lie WOn icn reported to 

heljeve them. TIil- f m tV t? 383 ’ at !^ therefore did not 
and John were not „ *• Vil * 1 h r(? hst relates that Peter 
coming f rortl the open and' Mar J r Magdalene, 
after having run to 1 the <m .° mpt ? ? rftve * and that only 
lying about, John did ti!\ U<? ‘ tt,K seei * the linen clothes 
they knew not the Seri on ** f ui bdieve > hut ‘as yet 
from the dead.’ The fact k ^ * iat he m,JSt rise again 
,C ** herc horded attests that Jesus 
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Jiad not predicted his resurrection; and it explains the 
other fact, attested by all four Gospels, that in the early 
morning in question none of the Apostles had gone to 
the grave of Jesus, which they must have done had they 

expected his bodily resurrection. , 

The first A i jostle who is reported to have believed 
in the resurrection of Jesus did not connect at once with 
any passage in the Scriptures the unexpected occur- 
rence. Even John had to lean, before he could believe, 
if he ever did, what Paul believed a tew years later, that, 

* according to the Scriptures,’ Jesus bad risen from the 
dead on ‘ toe third day.' Can John or any other of the 
twelve Apostles, ever have believed this/ 

ft? the Scriptures of the Old Testament, even 
supposing that they refer to the death of the Messiah, 
do not fix the day of too year m which it should take 
place, and since these Scriptures certainly do not refer 
!o the day of his resurrection, Paul s belief presumes that 
two Home institutions, typically mterpretoj, ™ul ^ 
referred relatively to the former and to the latter, and 
tU the days ejected with these types were sepa- 
Lb other by one d. r two type, 

institutions can have been no other than the dnying or 
the Paschal lamb on the 14th Nisan, and the 
lion of the firstling-sheaf or Paschal omcr on the lbih 
Kisan. If it is only according to the narrative m t u. 
fourth Gospel that Jesus is implied to have been 
fi^l on the 14 th, and to have men on the 16th >wn 
S I tradition therein m-orded harmonised witii toe 
Solemn statement made by Paul to the Oonotoiana: 

• For I delivered unto you first of alb 1 

others! received; that is, that Jesus died, was banal, 
and rose again ‘the third day according to the benp- 

On the above assumption it would further follow 
that the tradition about the resurrection 
third day after hi* death, as recorded in the t^pu 
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after John, was unknown to Peter and John in the 
inornmg of the 16th Msan, when they an vet knew not 
the .-l ripturca that Christ must rise again from the 

7 , ‘ 1 Jna %» t lf 1,1 no other Gospel than in the fourth 

the types of the Paschal lamb and of the Paschal 
omer are represented as having received their anti¬ 
types the one type by the death of Jesus on the 14th, 
mid the other by Ins resurrection on the Iflth Nisan, it 
follows conclusively either that the composers of the 
nr treeGospels erred when they narrated the cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus to have taken place on the loth Uisan, 
or that the tradition about the date of this event, a* 
rented in the fourth Gospel, Ji{ n& t historical, it can 
be rendered probable that this tradition in the foartli 

vh|k. lineuted, sooner or later, for the purpose of 
Jetting it appear tlmt Jesus was the antitype of the 
Paschal Jamb and ol the Paschal oiner.and tliat He rose 
he third day according to the Scriptures, as Paul de- 
.tr( . rom u bonce cjiii this tradition have cornu* 
0 ^ ]p ta totifed b y Pmd, and in the fourth 

It is quite certain that, according to the first three 
iaangekste, Jesus ate the Paschal lamb with his dis- 
Niaan, before he suffered on the loth 

j u Y 'n^Tw 11 w 7^ ibi * to mume that Matthew 
Lu Uand Mark followed an erroneous tradition as to 

u dii f n 11 ;^ ***8** knew that Jesus was 
l0 * h Km *> tbe d *Y after the skying 

that if l tlfcy f ^Ue^ , tn 1 th i “ lb ' ^ tbli k foUofl ” 
th« riifTvi r i 1 tie resurrection of Jesns on 

If however** at ' n , UlSt b,lve been l he 17th Ntsaft. 
could have been^T 0 * bftt Matthew, Mark and Luke 
the fourth F v unt er an error on this point, and that 
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but on tlic 16th Niaan. The different statements about 
the day of the crucifixion must have led to different 
statements with regard to the day of live resurrection, 
if the latter event had to be accomplished on the third 
day after the former. Yet, in the first three Gospels, 
the resurrection of Jesus is as clearly as in the fourth 
Gospel described to have taken place on the first day ot 
the week as it began to dawn. 

If it can be shown that, according to the fourth Gos¬ 
pel, the day of the resurrection was the third day after the 
slaving of the Paschal Iamb, and was also the third 
tiny after the death of Jesus, then it will boproved that the 
resurrection is in all four Gospels implied to have taken 
place on the 10th Futon, ami in the very same.hours or 
early morning when the iirstling-sheuf or Paschal omer 
was presented in the Temple. From this it will follow 
with mathematical certainty, that according to the first 
three Gospels Jesus rose on the second day after his 
death, and that according to the fourth Gospel he rose, 
as Paul declared, ‘on the third day according to the 
Scriptures, 1 Now, the first day of the week, the bun- 
day of the Christians, is in all the Gospels mentioned as 
the day of the resurrection of Jesus, whilst the cruci¬ 
fixion took place according to the fourth Gospel one day 
earlier than according to the first three. It follows, that 
according to the latter Jesus was buried on the day pre¬ 
vious to his resurrection, that is on the Sabbath, but ac¬ 
cording to the fourth Gospel on the Friday, so that the 
resurrection took place on the third day, thus corre¬ 
sponding with the presentation of the first barley-meal, 
which * according to the Scriptures' had to take place 
the third day after the slaying of the Paschal lamb. 

Does the fourth Gospel imply that Jesus died on the 
14th Nison contemporaneously with the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb, and that he rose on the 10th ^isun con¬ 
temporaneously with the presentation of the lasehui 

omer ? 
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At the outset it may be observed that unless the day 

thp 1 r 7T roct r ol , ,Tcsua w&a lhe 16th Nisan, that l 
(fie tlunl day after the slaying of the lamb, the Old 

testament would contain no possible type, and the Xew 

<- irtu jil no antitype, to justify rani's declaration that 

\ f j 3 ? on , t . he tlurd ‘ according to the Scriptures/ 
It Jesus by his resurrection fu Hilled the type of the 

■ ! he 16th N i«an. he must have fulfilled 

1 mib 3 T * 0n th °, l4th man tl,L * l .vpe of the Paschal 
lamb. Only according to the fourth Gospel, as we shall 

ami T ‘T tj I >cs ht * n by Jems, 

and here only IB h e designated as the Lamb of God, 

thcP m YT'VV 11 ' PauI>s P^hing. H only in 
1, _/ ? e a ter John that the Uaptist is recorded to 

™ m” U i l im lta Hhe Umh ° r «od Which taketh 
2 , 9 1 0i *** T Wi il “ o* 1 ! that Jesus U 

the .bH^t h ave8poken of the eating of his flesh and 
J * ° 11 ' ^ ood ; atld fiiuilly it i> here only that 

t0 t,ave ■"*» ** Paschal * Iamb 
5“ IUS J- «* the day before his crucifimoa. 

•STS?*"? UaVC , dfJne this lamb was not yet 

waa tlie 14th v- y ’ 11,K 11 tIle dfl J a ^er his last supper 
davincr fun]* ‘ ’ Wlt ‘ n contemporaneously with the 
ST* 1 as * ,w n»e * f lamb, be wan to be cruci- 

even ^ ie Gospel would show, 

fourth Go ^ T y themselv ^ thl 't acting to the 
hun | t and in the of the Paschal 

aSii £ 5 " Lfll,,h of ** But other 

nccordiuf/ to n ^ me °° ri ® nn L,l ° assertion that, 

anointing of SSI? i , \ e of lamb. The 

i.»ve 1 ^.„ I ir^Zvi d r ll ‘ ? h r rdiKd ,o 

)•« il is implied tl.ul’il,'- j' !j fore • th . c IWvOT - a “ J 
xSisuu, the same i f a,l °iiiting was the 10th 

»et apart J?or th ^t*-^** *? le B®schal lamb had to be 
P“ t. For the Initiated would understand, (hat the 
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sixth day before the Passover, when Jesus was anointed 
with oil unto the day of Jus burying, pointed to live day 
when the Paschal lamb was slain, to die 14th Xismi, 
when according to the fourth Gospel, os we sit all see, 
the burial of Jesus took place, of him who was pro- 
claimed as the Paschal Lamb of the new confession. 

The 10th Nisan began in the evening of the 9th, 
and the 14th lasted until the morning of the lath, so 
that although only four days were required between die 
setting apart and the slaying of the Paschal lamb, six 
days could be reckoned between these events. 

Again, the omission of the institution ot the Lord s 
Supper in the fourth Gospel is at once explained ii in 
that record Jeans was to be designated as the antitype 
of the Paschal lamb. It is not necessary to assume an 
unaccountable 4 incompleteness in S. John s narrative 
with regard to a subject on which we are led ‘to 
expect great fulness of detail,' by the circumstantiality 
with which the Paschal account in the fourth Gospel 
begins. 1 If it was one of the chief objects of this 
Gospel to establish, at least by implication, the new 
symbolism and doctrine about the Messianic Paschal 
Lamb, then no notice could be taken, in this Scripture, 
of an institution which, in the first three Gospels, h 
clearly stated to have been ordained after the slaying 
and the eating of the Paschal lamb. 

Thus far we have advanced the following arguments, 
tending to establish the fact that in the fourth Gospel 
the date of the crucifixion is implied to have been the 
14th Nisan, not the 15th, as in the other Gospels.* 


1 Ur. Kdorsheiffl, Th* Tempi*, |V, .VimMrf and Herrku at tk* tm* of 
Jt,H, thrift, putflinlipd by the Religion* Tract Sodety, 1*7 b 

i Cwuiu Finer admit* i!» discrepancy between tbe first three t Impel* 
,ud tb* fourth Qomt about tbe any of tbe .l«Lth of J.WU*, mad eonsblem the 
WMUBt in the fourth (impel ** the hfaloticnl one. Df. Edwebeim 

,bow lint Imeordiw to nil four 0<»peU Uwcnicifisioi took plm on tk* 15th 
Xiwn, lie • tenaciously bold*' the doctrine or • the plenty in*pnmiu» of 
tbe Bible. 
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The Gospel in which alone Jeans is called the Lamb of 
God must connect his death with the slaying of the 
Paschal Ifinih on the I4lh Xisan, in order to support 
the new Messianic attribute by the fulfilment of si type 
from the Oh] lestaincut. Again* in this Gospel the 
day of anointing can be explained so as to refer to the 
14th Nisan as the day of the crucifixion. Finally* if 
Jesus instituted a new rite on the day before lie .suf¬ 
fered, lhat rite could not by him have been connected 
with Iiis eating of the Paschal lamb with the disciples* 
as attested by the first three Gospels, if on the folio wing 
day he was to bo crucified* contemporaneoualy with the 
slaying oi the Paschal Jamb* as the fourth Gospel 
implies, 

I o these three indirect proofs of the above assertion, 
a direct proof lias to be added. It is stated in the 
fourth Gospel that after the supper, when Judas had 
betrayed Jesus, the Jews * went not into the judgment 
hall, lest they should be defiled, but that they might 
eat the Passover. According to this statement, the 
supper Emd the betrayal had taken place on the 13th, 
not on the 14th Kisim, cm which day the Passover, that 
is* the Paschal lamb, was eaten, and had been eaten 
b_\ Jesus with his disciple?, if the first three Evangelist 
can be trusted. But according to the fourth Gospel, 
on the day after the supper and betrayal Jesus was to 

e * rue hled contemporaneously with the slaying of the 
Paschal Iamb. 

Since all Evangelists by direct* and Paul by indirect 
statements* explain the eating of the Passover as the 
eat mg of the Paschal la mb, no notice need be taken of 
the attempt to prove that exceptionally in this passage 
of the fourth Gospel, the eating of the Passover is not 
to be referred to the lamb, but to the eating of the 
chagiga of unleavened bread with bitter herbs. The 
saine was eaten for the first rime after the lamb on the 
I4tb ISisau, but it was alto eaten on the 15th Nison, on 
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which day Levitieal purity was likewise required for 
so doing. 1 

We are now in a position to assert, that only ac¬ 
cording to statements made by Paul and in the fourth 
Gospel, Jesus rose on the third day after his death 
«■ according to the Scriptures.’ We repeat the question 
wc have raised : Whence can this tradition have come? 

Paul writes to the Corinthians, to whom be hail 
first communicated this tradition, that ‘ he also had 
received it, therefore os others had done before him. 
Who can these have been ? Certainly not the Apostles, 
of whom not one expected anything so extraordinary 
after the burial of Jesus as a visible and corporeal 
resurrection of the same. The Apostles had not con¬ 
nected the ex pec teil resuscitation of the dead on the 
third day, already mentioned in the Zendavesta, with 
the offering of the barley-meal on the third day after 
the slaving of the Paschal lamb, which Moses hail 
ordered. Again, Jesus had not been crucified con¬ 
temporaneously with the Iamb on the 14th, instead of 
the loth Nisan- Otherwise the idea might have sug¬ 
gested itself to the Apostles, that the ceremonials 
ordered by the law for the 14th and the 16th Nif-an, 
according to God’s eternal puqjose, would be auti- 
typically fulfilled by the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. After the crucifixion the Apostles might haw 
looked forward with a holy expectation to the loth 
Nisan, if this day had been the thin! instead of the 
second after his death. Since w* must regard this 
reckoning as correct, it is absolutely clear that those 
passages in the first three Gospels, according to which 
Jesus is said to have predicted or confirmed hi* resur¬ 
rection on the third day, are imhistoneal, and have 
been inserted for the purpose of misleading the readers. 

1 IVWkT. WlflW*4 W Hi Kdfobrira, i. r. _. 

■ SSSsliarii-nMi 

Lu^t ix22* wsafl*l®i *™- ***** w ‘ 
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Amotiji these statements, the most important are 
contained m the narrative of the disciples of Etonians, 
who‘on the first day in the week/thus on the 16th 
Nisan, as we know from the fourth Gospel, are said to 
have believed this was ‘the third day' after the crun¬ 
it.vion. Jattke cannot have inserted this narrative, since 
he knew, os his Gospel testifies, that this day was the 
second after the crucifixion. For the same reason, the 
two disciples on their return to Jerusalem cannot have 
convinced the assembled eleven, that He who had been 
crucified on Hie day previous to the 16th Xisan was 
risen on the 16th Nisan, as on the third clay after his 
crucifixion. The testified apparition of the risen Jesus 
in their midst could not turn the second day into the 
t urd. Tims even the possibility falls to the ground, 
that Jesus, on his appearing to the eleven and the 
disciples of Emmaos, could have reminded them of the 
words which he had spoken to them whilst he was yet 
With them, * that all things must he fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, in the Prophets, and in the 
i siums, concerning him, saying unto them : Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suiter and to rise 
from the dead the third day.' 

Thi* narrative cannot be accepted as a proof that 
the day of the reported apparition near Emmons, to 
which Paul does not refer in his enumeration of the 
apparitions of Jesus after death, was ‘ the third day ' after 
his crucifixion Yet the account shows that those who 
inserted it at the end of the Gospel after Luke regarded 
it us an introduction to the narrative published or to 
H pn > is iet in the fourth Gospel. They claimed the 
sfuietum ol Jesus, expressed before and after his cruct- 
V V*/T 1 T reference of the slaying of the 

14*k. nod of the oflfcrinp of the 
liter on the 16th Nison, rc»j«elivclT, to his dentil and 
_esu rrection, as the Messiah or Christ foretold by the 
Ln«, the Prophets, and the Psalms. This in ten I ion a I Iv 
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invented narrative was to confirm the fourth Gospel 
and to rectify the first three Gospels. Accordingly, the 
twelve Apostles ought to have understood the Scriptures 
and known that Jesus must rise from the dead. They 
ought to have watched ul the sepulchre ‘ in the end of 
the Sabbath a* it began to d«wn toward the first day of 
the week.* This their unaccountable ignorance is ex¬ 
plained by one of the later inserted passages in Luke, in 
which we are told that the disciples ‘understood not 
this saving, and it was hid from them, that they per¬ 
ceived it not*; that is, the saying of Jesus, about the 
Son of Man being betrayed into the hands of men, 
which is said to have been by Jesus connected with the 
prophecy of his rising on ‘ the third day. 

It follows from this, that neither before or at any 
time after the 10th Nison any one of the twelve 
Apostles can have believed in the resurrection of Jesus 
1 the third day according to the Scriptures.’ For the 
day on which the A]jostles, called by women to the 
sepulchre, arc stated to have seen and believed what 
they did not expect, was not the third day alter the 
burial, but the second. The Twelve may have believed 
in the resurrection of Jesus on the second day, as such 
is reported in the first three Gospels, but they can never 
have believed that this occurred ‘according to the 
Scriptures,' in which not a single passage, however figu¬ 
ratively interpreted, can be made l<* point to Messiah s 
resurrection on the day after hi* death. Thus it is 
proved by evidence drawn from the Okl and the New tes¬ 
tament, that the twelve Apostles did not belong to those, 
of whom Paul clearly implies, that they had Iwfore 
him received this tradition about the resurrection of 
Christ on 1 the third day according to the Scriptures/ 

In order to answer the question, who these can 
have been, who * also/ like Paul, had received this tra¬ 
dition, unknown to the twelve Apostle?, we are led to 
* Lake U- 45, dmp. & 
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surmise that they may have been Essenes, who alone 
among the Jews recognised a figurative interpretation 
of Scripture, such as is demanded by the Pauli nic doc¬ 
trine of the resurrection on ‘the third day according 
to the Scriptures.’ 

We pointed out, that the forerunner of the Messiah 
expected by the Essene* would be Elijah the tishbite, 
or stranger, the chariot or * rechab * of Israel, probably 
one of the Eechnbites, with whom we have connected 
the Essence, 1 This Messiah, who was to come in the 
spirit of Elijah, was expected to bring about tin? general 
resurree t i on froi n tl i e d ead, Tli e resu rrection of d eparted 
man was connected by Oriental tradition with the third 
day after his death. 2 The Essenc, who was well 
acquainted with Oriental tradition, might therefore 
expect, that the Messiah, whether an incarnate Angel 
or not, as an introduction and announcement of the 
general resurrection, would rise on the third day after 
his death as firstling or * first fruit of them that sleep.' 
Sooner or later, this expectation would begin to take 
root among the Essenes. At all events, alter that Jesus 
had died at the time of the Passover, the idea must 
have suggested itself, to connect the three days between 
the slaying of the lamb and the offering of the Hour 
from the first ripened corn, with the three days which 
might possiMy have elapsed between the death and the 
resurrection of Jesus as the Messiah. The crucifixion 
had been accomplished in such a hurried manner that to 
many, especially to the Essence, who chiefly lived in the 
country, it may have been doubtful, whether Jesus hail 
died on the loth or on the 14th Nison. Those Essen ts 
who believed in the latter date must have looked to 
the IGth Nisan with an extreme excitement, with a holy 

’ Nttt «Jj i, tw permiMt ippeamnce of KHJaIi dacritrtd lLkfr that q ( tl* 
B ?P 1jat < hal CTB ltte in the Utvr of loti* look .,[i*<-i< in ibo Mil* 

mldt-rai-w of tin? I n *) S«i, wh«n> i).>. Enevca tnd UmrtttllaMiita, 

CiMtip. Arad. d r r UVu. YL § *0 ff.j Jjim Fttfadntf ?I. 
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expectation. Those who, like the Baptist, had doubled 
whether Jesus was He tliat should come, must have 
expected to sec their doubts set aside or confirmed at 
morning-dawn ou this day. If Jesus should then rise 
visibly, and on the supposition that he had died on the 
14th Nison, he was powerfully manifested, not only as 
the firstling of the general resurrection, and as Son of 
God, as the Esscnes expected of the Messiah, but his 
death and resurrection hud been typified by two Mosaic 
institutions, by the slaying of the Paschal lamb uml the 
offering of the Paschal omer. 

Delegates from the Sanhedrim had, already on the 
14lh Risen, chosen a spot in a field near Jerusalem, 
where a few bundles of the first ripened barley were 
reaped at sunset on the loth Nison, and brought into 
the court of the Temple. The coni having been duly 
prepared, mi omer of barley-flour, the tenth part of an 
epliah, was, in the earliest morning-hour of the 16th 
Nisan, offered in the Temple. Since the previous day, 
the 15th Nisan, (lie lirst day of the Paschal Feast 
was kept holy as a Sabbath, on whatever day of the 
week it might fall, the time of the presentation of the 
Paschal omer could not be more accurately referred to 
thnn in the words in which, In the Gospel after Matthew, 
the lime of the resurrection of Jesus on that same day 
is determined : 1 In the end of the Sabbath, us it began 
to dawn towards the first day of the week.’ On 4 the 
morrow after the (Paschal) Sabbath,’ and the third day 
after the slaying of the Paschal Jamb, when the barley- 
si icuf, or rather the omer of barley-flour, was waved by 
the priests before the Lord, anti when the Israelites 
offered * an he-lamb without blemish ’ for u burnt ■offer¬ 
ing, it was on that day that Jesus was believed to have 
been visibly raised from the dead, and on the clouds of 
heaven, as the son of man of the Danielle vision, to 
have been brought before God, 

The following parallel between the offering of the 
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firstling-sheaf ami the reported resurrection of Jesus 
could not but strike the Essene, who, on the strength of 
his figurative interpretation of Scriptures expected an 
Angel-Messinh. After the slaying of the Paschal lamb 
on the 14th Nisan, on the third day following. In the 
early morning hours of the 16th Nlsan, a measure of 
flour obtained from the first ripened corn, from die 
firstling-sheaf, was offered before God, which sheaf of 
the first ripened barley had been on the 15th Nisau cut 
off from the land which bore it, from a field outside 
Jerusalem, Thus the early ripened or early perfected 
servant of God ‘ was cut off from the land of the living,* 
and for the transgression of God’s people * was he stricken,’ 
Jesus was 4 brought as a iamb to the slaughter,* sis anti¬ 
type of the Pasclud lauib; his life was made 4 an offering 
for sin * on a hill outside Jerusalem ; they gave him 4 bis 
grave with the wicked,’ and heaped stones upon it, ns 
on graves of malefactors, 1 - ‘ though he had dune wrong 
to no man, neither was deceit in his mouth/ Rut 4 by 
his wisdom,’ he, Jesus, the servant of God, Inis ‘justified 
many,' he has borne 1 their iniquities/ he has borne ‘ the 
sins of muny/ and 4 made intercession for the trans¬ 
gressors/ 4 Free from the travail of Ids soul/ he lias 
4 satisfied his eyes; ’ for 1 the third day according lo 
the Scriptures/ God raised 1dm from the dead, as ‘the 
firstfrnits of them that sleep'; the 4 One like a son of 
nmn/ was on the clouds of heaven brought before God, 
This parallel presupposes the 14 th Xisan for Christ’s death. 

A very different parallel would suggest itself to these 
who believed that Jesus had died, not on the 14th, but 
on the 15th Nison, and who did not expect the Messiah 
promised by Moses to be an incarnate Angel, or the 
antitype of the Paschal lamb, the Lamb of God, nor 
that he would rise from the dead * the third day 
according to the Scriptures.' 

1 PoMuhle mfott-WSS t<i Jeremiah, whe wtl* Blitted to death in Epfrpt, W?- 
eorttinp to Epiphiuim*, Thu Hebrew Word * Hamah,’ hill or bright, often 
Tvfen to idoletruiLa height-. lhunea’i to I*, liii. 
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On the 16th Nisau, according to generally received 
tradition, the Sinaitic law had been given ; and this was 
the day ou which Israel, the firstborn of nations, was 
liberated from the Egyptian house of bondage, after 
that on the previous day the Passover had been slain. 
According to this typical parallel the spiritual liberation 
which Jesus had brought had been accomplished on 
the loth, not on the 14th Nisan, and it stood in no con¬ 
nection with the Mosaic institutions of the 14th and of 
the 16th Nisan. 

Only through the mediation of Essenes can Paul 
'also, 1 ns Essenes before him, Jiave received the tradi¬ 
tion, that Christ rose ‘the third day according to the 
Scriptures.’ Other circumstances likewise point to the 
E^sciiic origin of this doctrine, which the Apostles at 
Jerusalem can be proved not to have recognised. The 
new doctrine of Christ as the Lamb of God, that is, 
as antitype of the Paschal lamb, and which cannot l>e 
separated from the new doctrine about Messiah’s resur¬ 
rection ‘according to the Scriptures,’ has been recorded, 
its by Paul and the fourth Gospel, so in the essentially 
Essenic Epistle of Barnabas, which we shall later consider. 

The disciples of John in the second century, the 
Essenic Jews, like the Jewish Christians, kept the legal 
Passover on the 14th Nisan, when Jesus had eaten the 
Paschal lamb with his disciples according to the first 
three Gospels. Jews and Jewish Christiana formed the 
anti-Paulinie party of the Quartodecimans, and denied 
that Jesus died on the 14th Nisan, or that on that day 
a redeeming sacrifice by Christ could have taken place. 
But, in harmony with the fourth Gospel, the elders of 
the Church at Rome maintained in the Paschal dispute 
the auti-Quartodeciinan tradition, which was that of 
Paul and also, us we may now assume, of the Rsseuit: 
Christians. The statements in the fourth Gospel are at 
the end of it attested as true by certain persons, whom 
we may regard as elders of the Roman Church. 
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Tine Roman and Pauliniati party, which took its stand 
on the Gospel after John, was opposed during this dis- 
pute by the Astatic Church, represented by Polycarp, as 
direct disciple ol John, and bishop of Smyrna, who 
visited Rome in 155. lie tailed to persuade the bishop 
(Pope) Atucetus that, in accordance with the Apostle 
John’s practice, the 14th Nison ought to be kept by 
tasting, and that the contrary tradition of Roman elder* 
ought not to be opposed to Apostolic tradition. 1 Tin? 
Paschal dispute confirms the continued existence of two 
parties in the Christian Church, and their connection 
respectively with original Apostolic and with Paulinic 
tradition, as the latter is recorf led in the fourth Gospel, 
in contradiction to the tradition contained in the 
first three Gospels. 1 We may also infer, that the 
Gentile Christians, who kept, aloof from the Jewish 
Christians, and still assembled in separate churches in 
Rome about the middle of the second century, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Justin Martyr, had then risen 
in this city to higher influence. It is the time when 
the leading Gnostics (Essen es?) flocked to Rome, when 
they addressed the fgiesiion to the elders of this 
Church, whether it be expedient to pour new wine, 
possibly the Essenic-Pmiliniuii dor trine, into old skins? 
It wus by the vide fa of the Jews, probably by the 
elders of the essentially Jewkh-Cliristion Church in 
Rome, said to have been founded by Peter, whom Paul 
Called a Jew at Antioch, that Paul was regarded as the 
member of a sect 4 everywhere spoken against.' 

In the fourth Gospel, where alone the narratives 
about die crucifixion and resurrection correspond with 
the two Mosaic types, an with Paulmian and probably 
Essenm tradition, the statement is contained, of which 
there is no trace anywhere else, that several of the 
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disciples whom Jesus had chosen, were disciples of 
John or Esseiics, and that many of the Baptists disciples 
believed in Jesus before he made Ins entry into Jeru- 
salem. Again, Paul designates Jesus aj the 
or firstling of them that sleep—as if he had m viov 
the type of the firstling-sheaf. Finally, as only m 
fourth Gospel the parable of the corn of wheat is con¬ 
tained, winch brings not forth fruit unless it. die, so 
Paul writes; ‘What thou sowest/ that is, »meremn 
or grain, ' is not quickened unless it die, m 
of both passages may have had in view dm first ripened 
com offered in the morning of the reaurreetton-day. 

The Essenic origin of the tradition about the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus on 1 the third day acconling to the 
Scriptures,’ will increase in probability m the same 
degree as it may become possible to connect the hmr 
<££ with Ionian, Paulinic, and Umn» .tmhumu 
Already now we are enabled to assert, t mt _ . 

lives about the resurrection, containet in 1 . , 

fiosr«k have been added to the revised text of the 
most ancient Gospels, probably not l*fo« 
cation of the Fourth Gospel in .hat 

we have proved by comparison u l K ' , an( j 

the resurrection of Jesus, testified ‘>y l anl am t e 
fourth Gospel as having taken place 
according to the Scriptures, was neither expected I) 
the twelve Apostles, nor can at any time have 
believed by them* 

The Apparition* of Jm» l V t, ' r 

Paul assert, that the twelve ApcedM. ™>vi.««l by 

that these apparitions convinced the Twelve 
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had risen ‘the third day according to the Scriptures.’ 
. “ a88lLres ,IS l hat all the Apostles preached Christ 
“ t from 1 the *** ■ ‘ Whether it be I or they, so We 
preach and so ye believed.’ The Apostle does not m 
that all the Apostles preached like him, * that Christ 
ed for our sins according to the Scriptures,’ that is, 
ns antitype of the Paschal iamb, * and that he was 
buried and that he rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures, Unit is, as antitype of the Pasclia] 
omer. The twelve Apostles could not believe in the 
resurrection of Jesus ou the third day, and therefore, 
also not that lie was the antitype of the Paschal iamb, 
and in tins sense the Lamb of God. Nor can ii be 
asserted that either they or Paul believed that die 
11,1 • l f ^ 3lls | 11 the grave had been saved from 
corruption. It is all the more important that the 
narratives about apparitions of Jesus after death rest 
on better evidence. We have sufficient ground for our 
conviction, that by his appearing after death, wherever 

ir W *^ ne ' ™ a 7 have been, Jesus lias confirmed 

die ancient belief in a life beyond the grave, and lie 
has raised that traditional belief to an incontrovertible 
•n t. ;> such, the resurrection of Jesus has been- 
assert >5 the first teachers of Christianity, although 
. 'c> i ou t not and did not all agree as to the supposed 
tvpiud and supernatural import of this event. 1 
. f i < on -^cveDteen years after the conversion of Paul 
to the faith of Stephen in the risen Jesus as the Angel* 
j 1 °. 110 the Apostles at Jerusalem gave 

'ii l * ltll , u ’’^ ^dowship, they did so because they 
thdp CyeS io the f «*. that * he that 
g or eler unto the Aposileahip among the 

at the •ppsriltonl'tT** ‘ li " ?onf>pCticm of *■» «**“*• 
tio W suer disH, T n,7 ‘ s : m5br w* 

surd tolbomw k Bee lift snd %5»5*! & bj ,nrewn * ,UUM wnh ** 
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circumcision, the same wrought also ^ J ^ 
lhe Gentiles.* lie who hud chosen tlie twelv c Apostles, 
;:;; bv tlRnn believed to he the man whom God 
imoinUKl or made Christ, ‘ with the Holy Gho^and 
with power, 1 and who as anointed man was • the Son 
the living God. 1 The same Jesus of Nazareth was re- 
Jurdcd by Stephen, by Paul and others, as the anointed 
Angel of God who lmd appeared to M«es, i* 
Fathers in the wilderness, and had risen the 7 

after his death, * according to the 8crtjt» On h 
inner point the twelve Apostles could agree to d . 
with Paul, whilst all disciple* of J ^ ^ C . 
preached that Jesus lives, that he died ar ^ 
whether he was an anointed man or an anmuUa! 

Such a conviction, caused and confirmed 

of Jeans after death, even if we — tbajtfmjbg 

not in fact originated from a non-human ^ ^ 

suffice to enable the Apoath# to ^ oreachiiiff* 
despondency, and to merge their differem^, ® 

^ Wi^r^To 1 ^ 

after death, two more man, 

* have to bo con®dcrcd- Esih * ^ i t a 

aU or wine Ihan a century 

ESt ul T Z»*«*^* <* *» 

.1.. «oro taitkWl i» .1.0 

—.•»T szzzjs Jsb ntn,:,L.hir.i 

denied that these expectations, even l out 

r .^sr£&* ■natf K :»> 
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beiieml^e think rightly have ten the excep- 
tionul privilege of individuals in all ages. 

On t ie other side, it can be argued that the devout 
and mptieanj trained mind of the Essenes might We 
p spared them in an exceptional maimer for seem* and 
nghtly mterpretmg real, that is, objectively deter rube, l t 
• Epanttons It may be surmised, that thus trained, 
the spiritual nature of the Essc.es might have received 
a higher development; tlmt the Essence might thus 

tefir t le ? *f d , i8cern ti,e im p^t of the 

aschalkmb and of the Paschal omer; and that the 

Irenes might have been led rightly to expect the 

resurrection of Jesus on ‘ the third day accoJding to 

he Scriptures. Assuming this, it could be held that 

i “JJ J*® was before Abraham, that 

(jf Jf)it f 1 r,ie e Ioi 7 ° f God before the creation 

h o 1 S5 thL ‘ ° ne Iik « * «" <>f man was 

hronght before Gorl on the clouds of heaven. 

he did „ , r "T ™ 1 ™' w,iet,|er did or whether 
fit w n »i? rfa j - " PI r r to some after his death, the 
Lv.LT.nd ' >TT'- that whaL «t>me men In bygone 
heai-d hi ' ' Gaire ^ to see hear, was seen and 

iSL^lXr^’T™ °* ***"*' that * 

deatliofain * '* "r P reac *“ n S» and apparitions after 

after hk dnr.ii , Jgsus really appeared to them 

h«ci c ™, . ll .? ve h * d : «»' ‘4 belieTed they 
ft demit,V ■ , lllrK!t 9 pirillla] communion with 

Nor nee,l t'T ' ft j! unaan son ^ rii ' se£ i in power. 

^ a few in the Apostolic ™ 

Tkt! Dntf oj Peniecotf, 

™Wr?oali 1S or"lim?«‘ 1 I Btri ” IM P Klmol 8‘‘‘«d !>y Pour, n 

L s even after the resurrection 
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of Christ- Although the Apostle refers to the annual 
(lay of Pentecost, he does not refer to the Pentecostal 
miracle Ti is even more surprising that Ins unsparing 
opponents in the Galatian and other Churches do not 
appear to have raised the objection to rani s Apostle- 
ship, that Ire had not on the day of Pentecost received 
the Holy Ghost together with the twelve Apostles. 
Against such a charge of inferiority Paul must have 
defended himself in his Epistles, if it had ever been 
made. Far from admitting such a manifestation of the 
Spirit as man could have heard and seen, and as if 
during his lifetime no tradition about the Pentecostal 
miracle existed, Paul compares the mam festal m n 
God's Spirit with what neither eye has seen nor <"ir 
heard or man's mind could conceive. \ct 1 lt ’ ‘ ' Ul !_ 
of the Pentecostal miracle as transmitted by t ie Acta is 
essentially in harmony with the spirit ol Ptud s efearly 
implied doctrine about the withdrawal of ff, “ ] i‘ jr 1 
from mankind after the fall, and on the restoration o t > 
tmwer of God after the death of CW when he 
made * a curse for us ' so ‘ that we might receive the 

promised Spirit through faith. 

The Arts, commence with the command gui 
the Mount nr Olives to the Apostles by the riser, Jesus, 
* through the Holy Ghost' and at the end of forty day., 
that they should wait at Jerusalem ‘for the promise of 
the Father,’ which they had heard from urn, that l. 
for the sending of the Spirit of truth about which, 
according «o the fourth Ons|*l, Jesus had spoken to his 
disciple** ‘ Not many flays hence, or, rather, not tong 
nj.toe day.' »ft«r thCM toy claysnf »«'■*' 
Fn.il nor ike Oo^l. *n any nrcOT«. the 
would be ‘ baptized with the lloly Ghost. 1 “i- 
tinctioii of the future spiritual baptism through the 
Sah from .hr baptta with «kr had » - 
bv John the Baptist or Essen®, again according 
fourth Gospel, when He pointed to that which 3wm , 
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the Lamb of God, would do. The spiritual baptism of 
ihe Apostles at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, thus 
announced, is directly connected with a recorded pro¬ 
phecy of John the Baptist or Essene about the future 
coming of the Holy Ghost, of the existence of which 
certain disciples of John declared to Patti they had 
heard nothing. ‘ When the day of Pentecost was fully 
come, or * as the day of Pentecost was approaching its 
fulfilment, that is, when the time had come for the 
fulfilment of what the Jewish feast of Pentecost was 
held to have prefigured, probably only by the allego- 
rising Essenes, a beginning of the re-established rule of 
G<xls Spirit took place, in harmony with the prophecy 
ot John the Baptist or Essenc as confirmed by the 
risen Jesus. 

Not long after the forty days, during which Jesus 
1 showed himself alive after his passion by many infallible 
proofs or demonstrations, when he had been seen of 
the Apostles, and had spoken to them about the kingdom 
nl God, that in, on the fiftieth day after his resurrection, 
was ft great day in the Jewish calendar, fifty days after 
the solemnity ot the beginning of the harvest, early on 
the 16th Nison, seven weeks after the offering of the 
first ling-sheaf or Paschal oilier, after the time when 
the last wheat had ripened, the end of the harvest was 
solemnised. Of the last ripened wheat two loaves were 
made and oifered to the Lord in the name of Israel. 
Also two Iambs were offered as thank-offering, followed 
>y tire- and sin-offerings and by festive meals. Jesus 
ll,r died on the 14th Nisan, as antitype of the Paschal 
Iamb, and had been raised again on the 16th Nisan, 
f antitype of the firstling-sheaf. So Paul and the 
"itti i impel testify, and so the allegorising Essence 
seem to mve believed. This Messianic symbolism neces- 
sari j suggested, that fifty days after the resurrection of 
Christ, thus contemporaneously with the Jewish Pen¬ 
tecost, the disciples who followed him in the spiritual 
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regeneralaon, and who might Imj compared with the luLcr 
ripened wheat, that these brethren would be added, its 
it were, to ihc Lord’s oflertory. Also of the Jewish day 
of Pentecost it had to he expected that it would have a 
typical and Messianic importance. IJ the risen Christ had 
promised that in a few days the Apostles would be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost, as John had predicted, 
then an extraordinary operation of God’s Spirit must 
have been expected on that fiftieth day. 

The Acts presume that the Apostles at Jerusalem 
did not doubt that Jesus had died on the Nth Nisan, 
hud risen the third day according to the Scriptures, on 
the 16th Khan, and that on the fiftieth day after the 
latter date the fulfilment of the promised spiritual 
baptism would lake place, It is implied that in this 
expectation 1 they were all with one accord in one 
place,’ when on the tenth day after the ascension of 
Jesus, the day of Pentecost was approaching iis fulfil¬ 
ment, The presence of the Holy Ghost, symbolised by 
fire, was attested by visible ‘ cloven tongues, like as of 
fire,’ one of which * sat upon each of them,’ whereupon 
they all were ‘ filled with the Holy Ghost,*and thus were 
caused to speak * with other tongues,’ to the astonishment 
of a large concourse of people of many nations. 

According to the preceding disquisitions we assume 
as proved that it was impossible for the Apostles at 
Jerusalem to believe in this certainly Paulinic, and 
probably Esaenic, symbolism, which is presupposed by 
the transmitted Pentecostal miracle. For this symbolic 
scheme presumes that the day of the crucifixion was 
the Nth Eisan, whilst the Apostles knew that the 
death and burial of Jesus had taken place on the luih 
Kisaii. whereby this scheme was deprived of every 
possible typical basis. The Apostles also knew, tint 
although the Baptist had described as future the 
coming of the Holy Ghost und, therefore, of the spintua 
kingdom of God, yet that Jesus had attributed to the 
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operation of the Spirit of God the miraculous works 
whic h he and others performed t thus designating the 
kingdom of God ns already come, the Spirit of Got] m 
present in mankind before his crucifixion. The follow- 
ing recorded four facts form the groundwork for the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost which is contained in the 
Acts K The just mentioned conception of the Baptist 
or Essene about the Messianic baptism with the Holy 
Ghost; the doctrine of Paul, that the Holy Ghost, and 
uith it faith f had not come till after the resurrection of 
( hrist; and, fiiiially, the statements in the fourth Gospel* 
Hint the Holy Ghost had not yet comeat the time of 
the crucifixion ; and that Jesus before his death promised 
to send the Spirit of truth. 

like (be doctrine of the resurrection of Christ * i the 
third day according to ihe Scriptures/ which the dotes 
in the first, three Gospels exclude, the narrative in the 
-Art* about the Pentecostal miracle cannot have been 
composed till about the time of the publication of the 
fourth Gospel, as introduction and confirmation of the 

siiiiie P 


jTAc Atonement. 

Hie figurative interpretation of the Scriptures re- 
to the Essence their real intended meaning, as 
transimitcd by the key of knowledge. Before others 
? U \ J _ in e ffi^cn a typical meaning to the Paschal 
ani 1 s 1 Uli Nisan, the blood of which had 

“ ed . tI, ° Angel of God to pass by the house* 

wt Uw . in Egypt- Even according to the literal 
meaning t ic blood of the lamb was regarded as a sign 
nnd ijecessary condition of atonement or reconciliation, 
\r i! 3 '! et ' 11 s ^ 10Wn that tlie Ea&enea eipccted as 

* I' 1 l . ,at Angel who had also appeared to Moaefl 

t . 1P , turning »ush. and gone Wore and followed 

„ m the 'nU«MHs, then it will follow that the 
*“* werc Iwl t0 regard this Angel-Mesaiah as the 
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antitype of the PUchal lamb, and to expect that 
lie must necessarily by his blood make an atonement 
for the souls of men, as Aaron had done typically. 
Whether or not this can be proved to have beenEaseuie 
doctrine, it was certainly Paulinic doctrine. Paul 
is the only one among the authors of the New IV*la¬ 
ment Scriptures, who has introduced the word * atone- 
merit,’ and connected it with the atonement made by 
the blood of Christ, as typified by the blood of the 
Paschal lamb, which blood had bean yearly shed since 
the exodus from Egypt.' 

In order to strengthen the preceding arguments, 
which connect Stephen and Pant with the Eascncs, 
we shall now try to show that the leading doctrines 
and rites of the Essenesc&n best be explained by their 
jire.su umble typical explanation of the legal sacrifices. 
Sooner or later after the crucilixion the Essenic 
disciples of Jesus must have believed that by die bloody 
sacrifice of his death, oh tin* incarnate Angel of Ood, ilh 
the A ngel-Messiah and antitype of the Paschal lamb, Jesus 
Eiad brought about the fidfilinent or end of the law. 

Under directly Divine guidance Moses had ordered 
the slaying of the Paschal lamb as a sign of the de¬ 
liverance from Egypt, that is, .. the house of bon¬ 

dage. From these premises, the Christian Essenea seem 
to have arrived at the conclusion, that the deliverance 
of the soul from its earthly house of bondage, from 
the bondage of sin mid death, that the redemption 
wrought by the Angel-Messiah, by the crucified Jesus 
Christ, must have been typified by the slaving of rho 
Paschal lamb. Those who believed Jesus to lx* the 
An eel-Messiah could not regard it as u mere chance 
coincidence tluiL Jesus hud been crucified, as Paul, 
and probably many Eswties affirmed, eontemporaneously 
with the slaying of the annual hmehtd lamh I bus the 
14th Nison was regarded as hallowed hy the law, which 

1 Haiti. Ti &-U ; I OdR r. 7. 
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they believed was * ordained by ajigets in the hands of u 
mediator. 1 

The Esaenic Christians seem to have also believed that 
the crucified Messiah had been likewise typified by die 
fiery serpent, since lire was the symbol of the Spirit of 
God, brought by the Angei-Messiah, and since the aho- 
riginal symbol of the serpent connected the same with 
the serpent-formed lightning. The essentially Essenie 
Epistle of the Apostle Uurnnbus [troves that the Chris¬ 
tian Esse ties of the first century regarded the brazen 
set pent, the cross, and the Paschal Iamb as types of the 
Messiah. The connection between Barnabas and Paul 
would lead ns to expect that Paul followed Essenic tru- 
dm<m when he applied to Jesus Christ the symbol of 
l le asehal lamb, and consequently gave to the cross a 
new symbolical and sacrificial interpretation, of which 
there is not a trace in tlie Old Testament, or in the first 
t lice Gospels, which also do not refer to the brazen 
serpent. 

In this Emmie sense Paul could emphatically sat, 
that he was‘determined not to know anything’ among 
the Corinthians ' save Jesus Christ, and him crucified/ 

, r lie yarded Christ as * the end of the law,'who had 
become ‘ a erse for us ’ by having been crucified, which 
V; “ 11 * nolihg to the law. The typical sacrifices 
oi the law were now brought to an end. This the 
'ssetiLs >e ieved to have l ightly foreseen during at least 
a century and a half before the coming of Christ. For 
this reason they had abstained from all bloody sacri- 
fice^ as the Het habites had probably done before them. 

f luhi, whose doctrinal principles are chiefly Essenic, 
,Kl ™ probably a Therapeut, explain, that the 
h T „l fhankinoGDiw! ,»i tl„. golden altar within the 
, tl i 1 " 1 ’ 1 ' r rc "“ ,re , ‘" l - v Wnn the bloody sacrilire, 
ZwiT‘,f V '"‘,‘ aic " Tit - Tl >» &""«r l&uralively 
wr^bl '** rational apWl trhid. 

“ fa.duons.1 after the atohtypal mode | Tthe 11, vine 
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imago ; 4 both were 1 symbols of tilings appreciable by 
the intellect,' and * tiie mystical meaning which is con¬ 
cealed beneath them must be investigated by those who 
are eager tor truth in accordance with the rules of alle¬ 
gory-’ He states, that * the altar of God is the grateful 
soul of the wise man,’ and that * God looks not upon 
the victims as forming the real sacrifice, but on the 
uiiml and willingness of him who offers them. 1 ‘Blood 
is a libation of life,’ bo that bloody saerifives typified llie 
offering of self. Under the archtypal mold of the 
Divine image Philo understands the Essenic Angel - 
Messiah, whom lie designates as ‘the true Highpriest' 
who * lias no participation in sin.’ When men ‘ bring 
themselves ’ as an offering to God, 1 they are offering the 
most perfect of all sacrifices,’ 1 Discerning the deeper 
and true sense of the letter, the Essenes had regarded 
it as their chief mission to prepare mankind for the 
coining of the atoning Augel-Messiah, for the Angel of 
God, who ran ‘ pardon' transgressions, because God's 
* Name is in him/ for the incarnate Angel’s vicarious 
and atoning death, and thus for the fulfilment of nil, 
which was figurative, typical, and prophetic in the 
bloody sacrifices of the law. According to the figura¬ 
tive interpretation of the law by the Essenes, it is implied 
that the law pointed to the self-sacrifice of the Messianic 
High priest without sin. This symbolism Paul applies 
to Jesus ns the Angel of God, and antitype of the Pose I id 
lamb, us ‘our Passover.’ 

Christ redeemed us, or bought us off from the curse 
of the law, by resolving to suffer the death on the cross, 
to become ‘a mrse for us/ so 1 tlml we might receive 
tlio promised Spirit through faith,’ This faith came 
with Christ, and * has nothing to do' with the law. 
The promises to Abraham cannot be cancelled by 
the law given to Moses on Sinai. As U> Moses so to 
Abraham, the Angel of the Lord, Christ, the Angel- 

i * On whsi oflW uniBw/ Sf 
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Messiah, hod appeared, That Angel had redeemed 
A iiaham from till evil/ hud prevented the sacrifice of 
X&aar, and had, in the Name of the Lord, blessed 1 faith 
l J !, ra . ^ nations in his seed. In consequence 

, , A ^ ds voice heaven, Abraham sacrifice 

uJaTitJ.. To the allegorising Essene the Paschal hunh 
ot Moses would seem to have pointed hack to die lamb 
sacrificed, instead of Isaac, at die Angel's command, 
un<( to have at the same time pointed forward to a 
iu tore Woody sacrifice, not of an animal, but of mi 
in cum ate Angel, of the same Angel of God who nn 
pardon ’ transgressions, or make an atonement, and 
wiu> forbad the human sacrifice in the case of Isaac. This 
symbolism necessarily implied that the Angel-Mcsdah, 
aa antitype ol the lamb slain by Abraham and bv Hoars 
iw the true Paschal lamb, would offer himself to God. 

aul s doctrine of the atoning sacrificial death of 
I he Measudi is a ample development of the typically 
intc.i pn.ted narrative about the lamb slain by Abraham 
and by Moses, and its connection with the Angel of 
"T* who appeared in Jesus as Angel-Messiah, In order 
to be crucified as antitype of the Paschal lamb. 

before CW ‘ our [layover,* or Paschal lamb, had 
been slain, before he had become * a curse for us ’ by 

'ZS^ST- Wec0uld Ilot receive ‘the promise of tlie 
f 1 ur the ‘ Promised Spirit through faith,* When 

8 "^-r^ tboUt that is Without the 

i- pmt, which dul not come till after the crucifixion, ‘ in 

Hfi 1 n ! ISt ; r J fo1 ' the Un S°%,’ and now ‘ being 
tlm ?l r > UIkJt we ftllll!l 1>® saved from wrath 

rceoiiHl JTVT'i 11 VV,lctl We Were enemies, we were 
bdiT r . P? - V the death <* W« &*«■, much more. 
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atonement.’ * 5 ^ Jtn We have n °w received the 

ihe blood of Lie Messianic Paschal Lamb ‘justifies' 
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and * atones/ anti saves from wrath, as the blood of 
the Mosaic Paschal lamb saved the Israelites from the 
avenging Angel, who can forgive transgressions or not 
do so, according to his will* 1 

This undeniable connection of Paul's doctrine of the 
atonement with an allegorical interpretation of the Old 
Testament, such as can only be proved to have prevailed 
among the Essenie, and thus the Therapeutic Jews* 
lends us to suppose that Paul may have drawn from an 
lissenic source. The essentially genuine and Essenie 
Epistle of Barnabas leaves no doubt that the Paulimc 
doctrine of the atonement was that of the Christian 
Essenes. But independently of this testimony, some 
Esaenic riles seem to point to the existence of such 
a doctrine among the pre-Christian Essenes. 

The holy daily meal of the Essenes was preceded 
by the solemnity of a water baptism. The members of 
the secret society, who had sworn not to communicate 
a certain knowledge to the uninitiated, appeared in 
their 4 white garments as if they were sacred/ they 
went into the refectory 1 purified as into a holy temple/ 
and prayer wins offered up before and after the sacred 
meal It can only be compared with the Paschal meal 
of the other Jew's* The bread figured in both, whilst 
among the Emmies water took the place of the wine at 
their meal on common days. But an especially sacred 
meal may be presumed to have been held by the 
Essen cm on the 14 th Nison, and on this occasion the 
partaking iff the cup with wine may have been excep¬ 
tionally ordained* As ±i similar exception to the rule, 
the Therapeiits were permitted to anoint themselves 
exceptionally on the Sabbath-day, to mark its holiness* 
Since the Essence felt constrained by their principles 
not to slay the Iamb ordained by the law, they would 
have especial reason to give a typical and Mesdanic 
significance to the bread and to the wine of the Jewish 

1 J Coe. SL it, T . 7 ; Gel iil J3 P Jl. m *~ lt i ^ ' JL 
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Paschal fcaul, and to transmit ihjs significance to the 
bread of their daily meal, all the more if they had not 
a specially solemn meal on the 14tli Nison. 

The allegorising Essenea, especially the Therapeuta 
of Egypt, could not fail to connect the bread on their 
daily table with the twelve shewbread on * the Lords 
table. 1 They were placed near the candlestick, the 
form of which resembled a tree, so that the candlestick 
could be regarded ns a symbol of [he tree of life and 
knowledge, which * bearetli fruit every mouth/ Thus 
the twelve shewbread would lie regarded as symbols of 
the yearly fruit of the tree of life. This symbolical 
meaning of the shewbread would lend the Essencs to 
regard the daily bread on their table ns a symbol of 
the bread of life, and thus of Christ, the Wisdom of 
God. This assumption is in so fur confirmed by Philo 
and Joseph ns, Ixjlh of whom were probably allied with 
the Essenes, inasmuch as these writers of the first 
century connect the twelve shewbread with the twelve 
months of the year, and thus indirectly with die tree 
of life bearing fruit every mouth. To this interpre¬ 
tation seem also to point lIic other designations of the 
shewbread in Holy Writ, us ■ the perpetual bread' or 
1 food of God/ or the ‘holy bread/ which in the Syriac 
text is called 4 the bread of the table of the Lord/ In 
the Book of Proverbs the Wisdom of God (Christ) is 
recorded to say : 1 Come, eat of my bread, and drink of 
llie wine which I have mingled/ 1 " 

The Egyptians represented the tree of life as a 
palm, or as a mulberry fig-tree, the former of which 
lias fresh shoots every month, whilst there arc mnl- 
berry figs every month/ The stem of the Egyptian 

1 lU 'twa ittinvvidfaUrretErnilts tins *ii rim* of JMinc io tlio 
tipper aad those id thtf lower l.y mwptlere r Prai\ i*, ft. 
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tree of life was in fire-Mosaic times represented as 
connected with the figure of the goddess Hnthor, * the 
eye of the aim,' or of Niitpe, the expanse of heaven. 
In the time of the Ptolemies Ilia tree of life and know¬ 
ledge was in Egypt represented by the figure of the 
Divine Wisdom, or Sophia, which formed the stem of 
the tree and dispensed to the souls of the departed the 
water of life and the fruit of the tree of life. At this 
time the Thernpeuts were established near Alexandria ; 
mid then were composed in this city, probably under 
Essenic influence, the Apocrypha of the Septa aginl or 
scriptures of hidden wisdom. In one of them, in the 
Book Ecclesiastic us, the Wisdom described as pnlm-tree 
and vine, that is, ns tree of life, is recorded to say: 
‘ Come unto me, all ye that be desirous of me, and fill 
yourselves with my fruits ; for my memorial is sweeter 
limn honey, and mine inheritance than the honeycomb. 
They that eat of me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink of me ah all yet be thirsty." 1 

In Hebrew, to make an alliance or covenant, or to 
cat, is expressed by a similar term, for * barii.’ to eat, 
forms the root of ‘ bfirith/ or covenant. In rids sense, 
the eating of the shewbread, or perpetual bread, by the 
priests, is designated os a * memorial' and an 1 ever- 
lasting covenant.* Not only was bread and wine brought 
forth by Mekfaisedee when he blessed Abraham, but it 
was offered to God and eaten before him by Jethro and 
the elders of Israel, and some, at least, of the mourning 
Israelites broke bread and drunk 1 the cup of conso¬ 
lation ' iti remembrance of the departed, ‘to comfort 
them for the dead," ‘ A new covenant ’ was announced 
by Jeremiah fur a future day, when God would write 
Ids law in the hearts, when all shall know God, and 
when he wilt forgive iniquity and no longer remember 
sin. Looking for allegories, the Esscnes would connect 
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tliis new ami atoning covenant with the reign of the 
Angel-Hessiah whom they expected, with the Angel of 
the Lord who can pardon transgression* To those 
Essen es who regarded Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, 
Jesus Christ was the incarnation of the Divine Wisdom 
who distributes the heavenly manna, the bread of life. 
If the Essenes, like Paul, identified Christ with * the 
Wisdom of God; it followed that Christ, or the Wisdom 
of God, must in a figurative sense be eaten and drunk, 
in accordance with the Books of Proverbs and Eccleaiiis- 
tictis, and Egyptian representations. 

Only in this figurative sense, and in connection with 
this Hebrew-Egyptian symbolism, Jesus am have said, as 
according to the fourth Gospel he has said, that his 
flesh is 1 the living bread which came down from 
heaven; and that whosoever shall eat thereof shall not 
die ; but that he that shall not 1 eat the flesh of the sou 
of man and drink his blood 1 has not * eternal life; and 
Jesus will not 1 raise him up at the last day * 11 Whether 
Jesus really has spoken these words, and why the first 
Evangelists should have kept them in secret, depends 
upon the question, whether Jesus regarded himself :ih 
antitype of the Paschal Lamb, and his deal 1 1 as the 
atoning and vicarious sacrifice which would essentially 
change the relation between God and man. For ac¬ 
cording to the above narrative, Jesus also said that he 
would give his flesh as heavenly bread ■ for the life of 
the world; 

Unless we have foiled to prove that the Esaenes and 
Therapeuts expected an Anget-Messiah, and that many 
regarded Jesus as the iu carnal ton of the same, we are 
now permitted to assume that the Essence would hold 
the ( angels' bread’ to have become flesh and blood in 
Jesus Christ, that they would believe, as Paul did, that 
the Paschal bread broken by Jesus, had become 1 the 
communion of the body of Christ, 1 the cup blessed had 
1 John ri. 4S-GS. 
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become ‘ the communion of the blood of Christ, This 
assumption is confirmed t>v Clement of Alexandria, to 
whom the ancient doctrines of the Therapeuts in and 
near that city must have been well known, and who 
thus interprets the Passover of the Christians: ‘d he 
blood points out to us the Word, for as rich blood the 
Word (that k, Christ) has been infused into life - ■ * - 
the Word Himself, the beloved One, our nourkhcr, 
hath shed His own blood for us, to save humanity > ■ ■ ; 
the flesh figuratively represents to us the Holy Spirit,’ 
and thus * the Lord who is Spirit and Word/ 1 

Without sanctioning the Essenie views about the 
AngcbMossiah, and his sacrificial death as antitype of 
the*Paschal lamb, which expectations Jesus seems to 
have opposed, he must have referred to his approach¬ 
ing death, when for the last time, and as he had 
heartily longed to do, he partook of the Paschal lamb 
with his disciples. We may presume that the acci¬ 
dental coincidence of the Passover Feast with his death, 
led Jesus to refer on this, Ids Last Supper, to the 
liberation of Israel from the Egyptian house of bon- 
dace, of which the Paschal lamb, at that time insti¬ 
tuted was the * memorial/ This connection might have 
further led him to suggest, that the Mosaic Exodus 
was a parallel to the liberation of mankind from that 
spiritual bondage, against which Jesus had protested 
by word and deed, by an obedience unto death- In 
this sense Jesus could connect his approaching death, 
not with the Paschal lamb which he had just eaten, and 
which on that same 14 th Nkan Moses had ordered to 
bo annually slain IfiOO years ago, but with the libera¬ 
tion of Israel which followed it on the 15th Nisan, on 
the day when Jesus was to be crucified. 

If the new, the spirit ml suit] atoning covenant 
announced by Jeremiah was the kingdom of heaven 
which Jesus had come to establish on earth, he ought 
1 1 Dor, x. 1&; TWaL L 0, 
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huve compared it with the ■ memorial/ memorial-feast, 
or covenant instituted by the eternal Wisdom of God’ 
represented in pre-Christian times as distributing coles’ 
tinl food and drink to tJie souls of men. Regarding 
the Divine covenant made with Moses as a type of the 
new covenant, and since the former was symbolised by 
blood, and thus by the symbol of the soul, by * the 
blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made,' 
Jesus could not fear to be mis understood if lie railed 
that new covenant which lie brought 1 the New Testa¬ 
ment (or covenant) in mv blood/ 1 Jesus could say 
this without even indirectly suggesting that his death 
was typified by the slaying of the Paschal Iamb, that 
the blood of the yearly slain lamb points to his blood, 
which the following day would be shed on the cross, in 
consequence of a presumable affixing of his body by 
mills instead of ropes according to Roman custom. 
” hat Jesus is said to have commanded was to be done 
not in remembrance of his death only, but of his life. 
As bread was eaten at the burial of the dead, and * the 
cup of consolation was partaken by Israelites 1 to com¬ 
fort them for the dead,' so Jesus may have commanded, 
and we believe that be did so command, his disciples 
and followers to eat bread and drink wine, as they had 
just done at the Passover, but to do so henceforth in 
remembrance of him. 

Jesus could not designate himself as * the Passover ’ 
or Paschal Umb, slain for us, as Paul calls him, without 
admitting the Divine sanction of Ills death on the cross, 
nor without thereby implying that his death was to be 
an event which would essentially change the relations 
between God and man. Since no possible types in the 
Old Testament could be referred to mi a ton in/ Messianic 
death, since even the allegorising Torgnm did not so 
interpret the isolated passage in the Book of Isaiah 
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about the sufferings of live servant of God, Jesus could 
not have left his disciples in ignorance or doubt as to 
the importance of his death. The knowledge of the 
atoning death of Jesus as antitype of the Paschal lamb, 
‘according to the Scriptures,’ might have prevented 
Judas Iscariot from betraying innocent blood, and 
certainly would have prevented his attempt to alone 
for his crime by suicide. We saw that die iirst three 
Gospels are silent with regard to live Messianic antitype 
of the Paschal lamb, and the recorded prayer of Jesus 
in Gethscmane, and his words on the cross* seem even 
to exclude the belief of Jesus that his death on the 
cross was divinely appointed ns means of snlv ation. 

Yet Paul solemnly states, that a new sacrament has 
been instituted by Jesus, instead of the Paschal rite* 
and tliat this fact has been communicated to him in 
some mysterious manner by ‘the [jord, fie asserts 
that ‘the Lord Jesus, in the night when he was be¬ 
trayed, took bread, and pronounced the thanksgiving, 
brake it, and said ; This is my body, which is given for 
you, that do in remembrance of me. After the same 
manner (he took) also the cup after supper and said: 
And this cup is the new Testament in my blood, that do 
ye, ns often as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For 
ua'often as ye cat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Lord's death till he come.’ 1 

Paul accepted and applied to Jesus, as wc tried to 
show, the Essenic doctrines about Christ as the Angel - 
Messiah, and about Ida atoning death ns Lamb of God, 
with which doctrines that about the Last Supper is 
inseparably connected. 1 be earliest account of the 
Ijvsi Supper, m contained in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians* is repeated literally in the Gospel after the 
Prtuliiiic Evangelist Luke, as if no other than Paul s 
authority could be claimed for it. Luke distinguishes 
between the Passover and the new sacrament, which 

i l Out. xL Lak* 
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Matthew and Mark do not. The fourth Gospel doc not 

tX* hl Ti m]ihea that Jeslls “teoduced a new institu- 
on _ Tina coupon all the more important because 
the Gospe after John is the Gospel of the Lamb of 
God, we have explained by the impossibility to Imr^ 
mortise (he different dates about die crucifixion in the 
™ three Gospels and iu the fourth Gospel reaper 

Assuming that what Paul had received about the 
Lord » Supper had been communicated to him by one 
or more organs of the Essenic secret tradition, 1 he 
! n .'^ ' J,iv< * ^signaled this communication as coiue to 
him from ‘the Lord,' because it harmonised wiih the 
voice in lus heart, with the Fathers revelation of his 
bon m him on his way to Damascus, Paul's narrative 
about the Last Supper, like that alwut the resurrection, 
seems to have been the source of all parallel notices in 
the Gospels. The Apostle’s accounts were certainly 
written some time before the mm position of the earliest 
xospe s transmitted to us, and probably about eighteen 
years aft cr j, ls conversion to the faith of Stephen whom 
we have connected with (he Essenic Therapeuts of 
Alexandria. % hat we may now call the Essenic inter- 

wWhX“ X ,h t. r ° l f -° r1e,i ms,rtmion of the Iflst Supper, 
estntili t 9 | n ** ^ historical or not, had become firmly 
tablrhed in many Christian Churches before Paul 
wrote his account of it. 

on ^ e ^ cve narrative to he based 
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mid on other occasions, they also held it necessary to 
find out what hi* words were meant t« imply to those 
who had been initiated into the mysteries of allegorical 
Scripture interpretation, how from tin; dead letter the 
quickening spirit has to be developed. These concep¬ 
tions would necessarily lend those Essenes who believed 
in Jesus as the representative of their doctrines, to 
attribute to him words, possibly spoken in secret, which 
implied what they felt convinced was in his mind, when 
he spoke to the people in parables only, and when even 
his disciples were nimble to understand all the mysteries, 
which should afterwards be revealed to them. These 
recorded words of Jesus, recorded by Essenes, but which 
they may never have heard him s|ieuk, were to lie the 
.medium of conveying the method of spiritually discern¬ 
ing the more perfect doctrine of Christ, 1 the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven/ 

Philo, and probably nil the initiated Essence in 
pre-Christian times, had enlarged the meaning of the 
recorded words of Moses, of Psalmists, mid of Prophets, 
in order to make them point, in accordance with their 
assumed hidden meaning, to the Essenic doctrines of 
the Angel-Messiah. Sooner or later the Essenes con- 
nectcd with the latter Ids atoning death as antitype of 
the Paschal lamb, and his resurrection as antitype of 
the Paschal omer on the third day after it. These two 
Mosaic institutions, by what was written about them, 
certainly did not point typically to the future, the one 
to Messiah’s death, the other 10 bis resurrection. Vet 
they were probably by Essencs, and certainly by Paul, 
held to convey the truth by suggesting it to such to 
whom iti future ages it would lie given to 1 discern the 
Lord s body/to regard the death of Jesus a* the antitype 
of the Paschal lamb, and thus the Paschal lamb a* a 
divinely instituted symbol of the Angel-Messiahs sacri¬ 
ficial death as the Lamb of God. 

Paul seems to have confidently believed during the 
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THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST, 2W 

the fall of Adam* Whosoever believes this, receives 
the same spirit, Christ dwells in him by faith, and surli 
a believer becomes also a temple of God, for the Spirit 
of God dwells iit him again since Christ has brought 
it llack from heaven, By the quickening or lifegiving 
spirit which Jesus, us 4 the man from heaven/ as the 
Angel of God, Etas brought to mankind; by the first 
manifestui ion of such llcsh and blood as cun inherit the 
kingdom of God ; by Him who, as Son of David ami as 
80 b of God, was the first proof that ‘mortal can pul 
on immortality ’; by 4 the firsifruits of them that sleep ' 
a transformation of human nature has taken place. 
Henceforth mail kind forms One mystic til body, for 
God’s Spirit is now potentially in every man, since the 
incarnate and anointed Angel has brought those near 
who were afar oil* so long ns they had not this spiritual 
link, which constitutes the real presence of Christ. 

• The manna in the wilderness was the symbol of the 
‘angels 1 food/ of the spiritual sustenance of man, of 
the power which creates conscience. The fruit from the 
tree of life and knowledge, the bread and water of life, 
comes to him from without, whence Christ Jesus, the 
Angel of God and Bread of Life, has brought it. The 
mystical breaking of bread, the eating of bread lnjforc 
the Lord, refers to this bread from heaven; and the 
bread in the hand of the priest, as once the Paschal 
bread in the hand of Jesus, symbolises the extraneous 
source of the soul's sustenance.* In a similar sense the 
incarnate Angel is the tree of life, the vine which God 
has planted, and the life-giving essence rises from the 
Divine root through the vine to the brandies. In the 
unity of that mysterious vital force which was believes! 
to liavc nil absolutely non-material origin, root, vine, 
and branches lire one. In all men is Christ Jesus, in 
the same sense that God the Father is in Him who is 

< In tliLn non** Kabloa Mviiwd lino* convoy a trua meaning: *A» in lira 
hitntl K so hi the 
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the Son of God * according to Use Spirit of Holme®; 
whilst according to the ileali he is the Soil of David. 
By his spiritualised flesh, which was only like sinful 
llesh, by flesh with God’s Spirit, the incarnate Angel tf 
God has brought about a reconciliation of the world with 
God, the spiritual atonement, the righteousness of God. 

At the time of the crucifixion of Jesus the Holy 
Ghost was not yet come. This was the Piiulimc, and 
■we may now venture to say, the EflsemC, doctrine of 
Cdiri'it" If the direct connection hits been sufficiently 
proved between the Paulinic doctrine of the atonement 
and the Old Testament-doctrine of the atoning Angd ol 
God, who was incarnate in Jesus, the Angel-Messiu L . 
then it follows conclusively that Jesus cannot have 
sanctioned the doctrine of the atonement by his blood, 
'without at the same time revealing hitnsel! as the 
anointed Angelas Angel-Mess!all, of which doctrine 
there is no trace in the Scriptures before the Captivity, 
nor in the first three Gospels. Although Jesus regarded 
himself only as the anointed Man, and in this sense as 
the Messiah, lie may yet probably have been led by the 
oliam^ircumstauce of his crucifixion taking P 
during the Passover, to institute a new Paschal or 
Easter rite. We believe that he did so, and that he 
connected it with, though he did not substitute it for, 
the Mosaic Paschal rite, But we may confident ) 
assert that Jesus, if he lias instituted a new sac rain cut, 
lie did not thereby, or by any word or intended inter* 
pretalion of the same, wish to convey that his ap¬ 
proaching: death was the antitype of the Paschal mm >• 
a sin-removing, atoning, and vicarious sacrificial death, 
of which the Paschal lamb was by God intended as A 
symbol 

The mission of Jesus on earth was not finished on 
the 14 ill Nisaiif when the Pasclml lamb was slain am 
by him eaten with his disciples ; but on tho loth 
on the same day of the year when Moses led the 
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«‘]uiiIron of Israel out of the bondage of Egypt. Jesus 
wished to put an end to the spiritual bondage of Israel 
ant! of mankind. He pointed out to man his freedom 
to become a citizen of the kingdom, of heaven, which 
tlm Scribes and Pharisees had shut up by taking away 
the key of knowledge, by their preventing, instead of 
fluttering by word and deed, the conviction that the 
Spirit of God is in man. 

Jesus has indirectly protested against the Essen ic 
doctrine of the Angel-Mcssiah, by his remark that John 
the Baptist nr Essene did not belong to the kingdom 
of heaven- This kingdom, the rule of the Spirit of Uud 
in and through man, John regarded as future, though 
near, Jesus as being already come, sis being like the 
Word of God near lo man, that is, in his heart that he 
may do it; and Paul testified that it had not come till 
after the atoning sacrificial death of Christ,. 1‘rotn this 
and from other words of Jesus recorded in the first 
three Gospels, it follows that Jesus must have protested 
against the Essenic denial of the presence of the Spirit 
of God in man and in all ages, of which doctrine that 
of the atonement is the necessary consequence. If it 
Imd entered the mind of anyone to conceive, before the 
crucifixion of Jesus, that the Holy Ghost would not I* 
given to mankind till after the sacrificial death of the 
Messiah, after the glorification of Jesus, as the fourth 
Gospel asserts, in harmony with Paul s teaching, then 
against such a doctrine would Jesus have solemnly 

protested. , , . . 

The dogma of Jesus was that which is contained m 

the Sermon on the Mount. His creed was the deed. 

The spiritual union and comm union between man 
and his God : this spiritual at-one-ment is the atonement 
or reconciliation «f which it can be said that we have 
received it by Jesus Christ, inasmuch as the man Jesus 
of Nazareth," whom God 1 has anointed with the Ho y 
Ghost and with power,’ has first clearly and fully 
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proclaimed this relationship by word and deed. Tlu; 
atonement of Jesus Christ is the covenant of a good 
conscience with God. 


Retrospect. 

Tlic convert to the faith of Stephen became the 
proclaimer of Jesus as the Aiigel-Messiah whom no 
other Jews tlum the Essenes and Thera pouts expected. 
Paul's doctrine about Christ was not that which was 
sanctioned by Jesus ami by the Ajwalles whom he had 
chosen. John the Baptist or Essene, the Asltai or 
bather, and therefore called Assai or Ivssai, as Philo 
{‘ailed the Easenes, did not recognise Jesus us Him that 
should come, that is, according to l&ssenie interpretation 
of Scripture, as the AngePMessiak- Yet John paved 
the way for the application of that new doctrine to 
Jesus by Stephen and Paul. The Baptist believed that 
the promised Messiah who should come after him would 
be an incarnate Angel and would baptize men with the 
Holy Ghost So little did he think it possible that die 
Spirit of God was already in mankind that, years alter 
lib death, disciples of his had not even heard dial there 
is a Holy Ghost. No disciples of John were by him 
prepared to understand how Jesus and con temporaries 
of his could by the Spirit of God be enabled to drive 
out devils. But some disciples of John or Esseues, 
after the death of John and of Jesus, believed in die 
latter as the Aiigel-Messinh, and therefore expected the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost. These Essenes were the 
forerunners of Paul. 

Following in the footsteps of Stephen whom he had 
seen stoned to death, Paul taught that Jesus was the 
Angel who had been with the Fathers in the wilderness, 
the spiritual Uoek who had followed them. According 
to Paul's Gospel the Holy Ghost was sent by God to 
mankind in consequence of the atoning, saeri tidal, and 
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vicarious death of Jesus Christ. Paul doe* not refer fu 
the Pentecostal miracle* which is narrated in the Acts 
(of Luke, his fellow-worker?}, but he certainly believed in 
the miracle which he averts to have happened fifty days 
before the Pentecost Pan] taught that Jesus was 
crucified uh the antitype of the Tarn hd Lamb, and that 
lie rose from the dead ' the third day according to the 
Scriptures/ that is, m antitype of the Paschal outer con¬ 
taining the first ripened barky which was waved before 
lhe Lord on the Ifith Nis:m, fifty days before the day 
of Pentecost, 

Between the doctrines of Jesus and those of Paul 
there was not the same fundamental diflvrenec as 
between the doctrines of Jesus and those of John the 
Baptist, although die latter and Paul both represented 
JS&entc doctrines, especially that of the Angel-Messiah, 
which Jesus had not sanctioned- Because Paul believed 
that the kingdom of heaven was come, because he 
recognised the Spirit of God among the Gentiles as 
among the Jew-, therefore the twelve ApostIes recog¬ 
nised him as a chosen organ of the Spirit of Gotland 
thus as a follower of Jeans, They believed and taught 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the living GihI, 
because the man Jesus had bv God been anointed 4 with 
the Holy Ghost and with power/ had been made Christ* 
But Paul believed and taught, as Stephen hud dune 
before Mm, that Jesus was for quite another reason the 
Son of Ood according to the Spirit of Holiness, because 
he was the risen incarnate Angel of God, who created the 
world, the man from heaven, the Angel-Messiali, whom 
only the Essenes among the Jews expected. 

In spite of the essentia] difference of the doctrine 
about the person of Christ, Paul could and did agree 
with ihe other Apostles in this, that the only foun¬ 
dation of the Kingdom of God in the Spirit of God. 
Simon Jonah, that is, Simon the dove, the Fymlxd of 
the Spirit, he who wim also culled Peter the Bock, the 
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Apostle whose ion no referred to the spirit and to the 
rock, to the spiritual Bock, was moved by that Spirit 
of God when lie made his* great confession about Jesus 
being the Christ, the Son of the Living God, who pro* 
mised to build his Church on this spiritual foundation, 
on this spiritual rock. Paul acknowledged that the 
same ‘ spiritual rock * is Christ. 

The doctrine of the anointed Angel, of the man 
from heaven, the Creator of the world, the doctrine of 
the atoning sacrificial death of Jesus by the blood of 
his cross, the doctrine of the Messianic antitype of the 
Paschal land) and of the Paschal omer, and thus of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ ‘the third day accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures,’—-these doctrines of Paul, which 
can with more or less certainly be connected with the 
Tv-senes, could not be ami were not recognised by the 
twelve Apostles. It becomes almost a certainty that 
Eusebius was right in surmising, that Easenie writings 
have been used by Paul ami the Evangelists. Jfol 
Jesus, but Paul is the cause of the separation of the 
Jew's from the Christians. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

APOLLOS AND T[[E E3 

In traduction—Tto CW* talogj dT the Epktfa to tht Hebrew*—> Th * 
p*ie§l of our oonftawon *■—Oon?lmoon, 

Itdroduetkn. 

Tn K 1 Epistle lit tlio Hebrews ' in said to have been like¬ 
wise inscribed * to the Alexandrians/ and it seems to 
have in view the Church at Alexandria, to which it* 
probable author, Apollo*, belonged. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Alexandria the Egyptian Essencs or T1 j era pouts 
had their settlements, and with these Greek-*peaking 
Jews, Grecians or Hellenist*, we have connected Philo, 
and Stephen, the forerunner of Paul. The connection 
of Apollos with Paul renders it probable nt the outset 
that the former, the eloquent and zealous .Tew of 
Alexandria, stood likewise in connection with the Theru- 
peuts. All we know about Apollos harmonises with the 
characteristic feature* of the author of this Epistle, for 
which reason, ever since Luther, many Biblical inter¬ 
preters have regarded Apollos as its composer. This 
hypothesis receives a new confirmation from two re¬ 
ported facts, that Apollos was a disciple of John, or 
an Essene, and that the Epistle to the Hebrews is by 
Eusebius especially mentioned among those Scriptures 
of which he regarded it ' highly probable 1 that they 
stood in direct connection with the written lr;idition of 
the Thernpeuis, 

The Therapeuts distinguished a figurative from, n 
Literal interpretation of the Old Testament. Their deeper 
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knowledge or gnosis we may identify with ‘ the more 
perfect way of God,' in which Aquila and Ms wife in¬ 
structed Apollo*. Tiie latter having known only 4 the 
baptism of John/ like him seems not to have recog¬ 
nised in Jesus the Angel-Messiah, whom all the Initiated 
among the Essenes expected. But the initiation in the 
mysteries of tradition, by A<j uiki and Priscilla, taught 
A polios the disciple of John, that Jesus was the expected 
Angel-Messiah, Being * fervent in the spirit ’ A polios 
hud * taught accurately about Jesus,’ except tliat he 
knew only the baptism of John, that is, lie hail taught 
only witliiu the range of the Baptist's teaching, but hav¬ 
ing been taught 1 the way of God more accurately,’ or 
‘ the more perfect way of God,’—he knew and preached 
* that Jesus is the Christ.’ 

As in the Acts 4 the more perfect' doctrine, taught, 
by Aquila to Apollo*, is contrasted to the doctrine of 
John the Baptist, so in the Epistle to the Hebrews 4 the 
more perfect * doctrine is contrasted to the 4 elementary 
doctrine of Christ/ 4 Therefore we will leave the elemen¬ 
tary doctrine of Christ and turn to the perfect' doctrine, 
or ‘ to perfection/ 1 In this Epistle the writer contrasts 
with the ‘ weak and unprofitable law of Moses, which 
‘has done nothing towards perfection,' the covenant of 
Abraham, which according to Paul was confirmed 4 of 
God in Christ. Accordingly Aquila and also his wife 
Priscilla must have been initiated in the more perfect 
doctrine of Christ, which went beyond 4 the baptism of 
John,* and referred to the baptism with the Holy Ghost 
by the Angcl-Messiali, Since a similar deeper know¬ 
ledge or gnosis, based on a figurative interpretation of 
Scripture, ivas transmitted by the Therapeuta, we are 
led tu surmise that Aquila and Priscilla may have tie- 
longed to the Tlierapeuta, who alone admitted women to 
the initiation in their mysteries, and whom Eusebius 
identities with the Christ!tins of the Apostolic age, 

1 Act* rvilL 24-30; t. 12 ; He'S, V L 1, 
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A Trtrgiimist mid Greek translator of the Old Testa- 
went, called Onkelos, Ankilas, Akilas, or Arjuihi, who, 
like the Aquila of the Acts, was from Foetus, is said to 
have been brought up by Rabbis in Jerusalem and to 
have been the contemporary of Gamaliel the elder and of 
the Apostles. Prom Pont us also was the Aquilu who in¬ 
structed Apollos in a deeper knowledge or gnosis, which 
we may connect with the hereditary Targuroiatie lore. 
The identity of these two Aquilas is therefore highly 
probable. The Targuni called after Giikelos or Aquflft, 
though lie was not the author of it, has beeu distinctly 
traced to Babylon, where it was collected, revised and 
edited, and it is distinguished from that called after 
Jonathan, composed in Judsca. 1 

Since the doctrine about Christ in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews can lie proved to be the Esseuie-Pauliuic 
doctrine about the Angel-Heasiab, A poll os, the pupil of 
Aquila (the Therapeut Y) if he wrote this Epistlr, must 
Jiave connected ‘the more perfect doctrine of Christ,’ to 
which lie refers, with the secret tradition, deeper know¬ 
ledge or gnosis of the Therapeuts, which Paul had 
promulgated and A polios developed. Such a doctrinal 
development of Puultnic doctrines as is contained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews renders it highly probable, 
if not certain, that A poll os, of whom Paul write?- that 
he watered what the Apostle litul planted, is the autltor 
of this Epistle. We shall regard him as such. But if 
the tradition be preferred that Paul himself is its 
author, our argument would all the stronger, that, 
the doctrinal system of this Epistle cannot be separated 
from Essenic tradition, with which we have connected 
Paul. This Apostle also might have written the pas¬ 
sage in this Epistle about the elementary doctrine of 
Christ nml the more perfect doctrine, deeper know¬ 
ledge or gnosis, since he wrote to tlie Romans that his 
Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ centred in 
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‘the mystery" which had been kept in secret, or in 

silence, since the world begun. 

We regard the Church to which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is addressed, probably that of Alexandria, un¬ 
like that of Antioch, as essentially free from the Gentile- 
excluding bo i id age of the law. Hie majority of its 
members we hold to have been universalis t 1 herapeuts, 
who were in danger of falling into, the snares of a 
narrower Judaism, presumably that of the Palestinian 
Essenes, for these insisted on the exclusion of the Gen¬ 
tiles. Barnabas, who probably belonged to those 
Levi tea who had become Esscnes, is said to have taught 
in Alexandria. As Paul opposed his fellow-worker 
Bar nali as in Antioch, so A polios seems to have opposed 
Barnabas and his followers in Alexandria for a similar 
reason. The Epistle is certainly written before the de¬ 
struction of the Temple, which is described as existing. 
How early it was composed cannot be determined. The 
peculiar principles of the Alexandrian Church harmo¬ 
nised with those of the Therapeuts. 

The Chrixtoloijy of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

According to Philo's writings, * the eternal Word * 
is the archtype of Humanity. Man is created in the 
image of the eternal Word, and this Divine Won! is 
more ancient than creation. The Word is not only a 
spiritual power which God uses as * a rudder,' but a 
celestial being, the personal 1 Soli 1 of God, the heavenly 
High priest, the Angel-Messiah of the Essones and 
Therapeuts. It is only through the mediation of angels 
and therefore of the Angel of God, that men can become 
* sons of Gud.’ ‘ The perfect man * is * the image and 
the farm 1 of the Divine Word, he belongs to 1 the better 
species of men,' to those who con 4 claim the Divine 
nature,' These are created by the first of the angels, 
by 1 the firstborn tiud 1 eldest Sun ' of God, by that 
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being who ‘ in no wise depart# from the Divine image,' 
by the ambassador and advocate of God, who is ‘ neither 
God nor man,' neither uncreated like God nor crested 
like man, * something on the border between uncreated 
and perishable nature.’ Tins eternal Word or eternal 
Messiah Philo calls ‘ the great High priest of the con¬ 
fession,' and he is, according to Philo's conception, not 
a man of the past, present, or future, but the Angel of 
God who transmits the Holy Ghost, 1 It is evident that 
Philo’s conception of the Messiah is the Essenic one of 
the Angel-Messiah, with which we have connected the 
Christology of Paul* 

The Epistle to the Hebrews begins by pointing out 
the connection between the Divine revelations in the 
old and the new covenant, * God having in times past 
spoken unto the fathers by the prophets in sundry forms 
and in divers measures, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by the Son.' A polios follows Paul by designat¬ 
ing Christ, the Augel-Messinh, as participator in God# 
creation of the world. In direct connection with what 
is said in the Book of Wisdom about the Wisdom of 
God, to which in the Gospel of Luke words of Jesus 
have been attributed, Apollos describe# God's Son as 
* the refraction of his glory and image of his being,' 
who, after having accomplished the purification of our 
sin#, * sat down on the right hand of the majesty on 
high,' a# Stephen had first described him. According 
to the Fhilonian and Esseniau doctrine of angels, the 
An pel-Messiah was held to be higher than ail angels, and 
thus the Apocalypse of John had described Christ as the 
first of seven angels, in harmony with Eastern symbo¬ 
lism, Then Apollo® wrote that the risen Jesus was made 
or became ‘ so much better than the angels, as he hatli 
by Inheritance obtained a more excellent name than 
they,' The learned Alexandrian and Thempent in¬ 
structed by Aquilfl in the secret tradition of the Thera- 

* D* Litrtf, I ; De Svmn, l; p. 
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pouts, finds sufficient proof for his assertion hi the 
Alexandrian version of the 2nd Psalm* which he 
refers not to Solomon's or another king's accession to 
the throne, but to the Angel-Messiah. So he cites, like¬ 
wise after the Septuagint, Nathan's promise to David, 
that Solomon, his son in the flesh, would build a temple 
to God, who will stabUsh his throne for ever, and who 
is recorded to have said, according to the Greek 
text: 1 1 will be to him a father, and he shall be to 
me a son.’ 

Referring to the return of Jesus which by Essenic 
Christians was then considered to be near at hand,Apollos 
cites words of God, nowhere recorded in our Scriptures, 
according to which ‘all angels shall worship him,’as 
they are recorded to have served Jeans on the occEision 
of Iris victory over Satan’s temptation in live wilderness. 
Again, whilst God's angels are described as spirits (or 
winds) and his ministers flames of fire, Apolloa ventures to 
assert, on the authority of the Septuagint, that the 45th 
Psalm does not refer to the Davidlc kingdom as to a 
‘ throne of God,' but to the kingdom of the Son, to 
whom the Psalmist is assumed to have given the attri¬ 
bute of ‘God’: ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever.’ If not the earliest, at all events the latest, real 
authority for this application of the Divine attribute is 
Philo, who calls the Son of God 1 the second God," in 
harmony with the late Targumislic tradition, which 
identifies the Word or Metnra, that is, the Messiah, with 
Jehovah. We are, therefore, not astonished that Apollus, 
again following the Greek text, changes the Hebrew 
Psalmist's words, which probably refer to the king’s 
being anointed above his fellows by God, even his God, 
Instead of this, Apollo* writes: ‘ therefore, oh God, thy 
God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.’ Finally, the assertion is repeated which is 
contrary to the 102ml Psalm, that not God, but the 
Angel-Messiah, has laid the foundations of the earth, and 
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that the heavens are the work of his hands, for which 
reason, though they perish yet lie remains, and is the 
satue, and his years shall have no end. In this ease 
Apollos can connect his new interpretation with the 
Hebrew test of the 33n.l and 119th Psalms, in which it 
is said that ‘ by the word of the Lord are the heavens 
made, 1 and * for ever, O Lord, thy word is (remains) 
settled in heaven/ The latter Psalm is probably from 
the time of the Maccabees, whose allies were the 
Assidtcans or Essenes, so that the Word of God in this 
passage may have been referred, at least by the Initiated 
and possibly by the Psalmist, to a celestial being. As 
such in the Book of Proverbs and in the Books of 
Ecclesiastic us and of Wisdom the Word or Wisdom 
of God is designated. Paul had also implied a similar 
explanation of the engrafted W ord as originating in a 
wisdom winch descends from above. 

Apollos, like Stephen and Paul, has applied to Jesus 
Christ the Esseuic doctrine of the Angel-.Messiah, and 
so Apollos, like Paul, connects in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews with the Divine the human nature of Jesus. 
Although the expression * the veil of his flesh might 
be explained in a superhuman sense by those who 
denied Christ in the flesh, as did the false teachers to 
which the First Epistle of‘John’ refers, yet Apollos has 
aa clearly defined the human nature of Jesus Christ as 
Paul has done in one passage of the 1 toman Epistle. 
According to Apollos, the author of the llnd I snliii has 
in the spirit referred to the incarnation of the Angel- 
Messinh He who is above the angels is * not ashamed 
to call men his * brethren ’ and his children, just as God 
is declared not to be ashamed to lx 1 called the God of 
Israel's fathers. Because the Name or Spirit of God is 
in the Angel of the Lord, in the Angd-Messiah, and 
through him also in mankind, therefore * he that siuicti- 
fieth,’ that is Christ, 1 and they who are sanctified/ his 
brethren, tire 1 all of one. Thus far it is only said tli.it 
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there is a spiritual union between the sous of men and 
the celestial Son of God. But A polios, as if not satisfied 
with Paul’s mysterious reference to 4 the likeness of sinful 
flesh,’ clearly states that Christ partook of the same 
flesh and blood as his children, and that he took on him 
‘ not the nature of angels,’ but 4 the seed of Abraham,’ 
since * in all things it behoved him to be made like unto 
his brethren*’ He also suffered and was tempted ‘ in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin ’; and in the days 
of ins flesh he * offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto Him that was able to 
save bim from death,’ It was because of his ‘ piety ' that 
he was heard, and ‘ though be was (a) sou yet learned 
he obedience by that which lie suffered, and being 
mode perfect he became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him/ Christ Jesus could not 
have ‘come to do" the will of God unless lie had been 
' au Angel. 

The doctrine about Christ in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is the Esseuic doctrine about the Angel- 
Messiah which was first promulgated by Stephen and 
Paul, us applied Lo Jesus Christ* 


The IlifliprieM of our confession. 

4 The firstborn,’ God’s 4 Angel-Word * or ‘ Arch angelic 
Word/ the 1 Angel being the Word/ His ‘ most ancient 
Word/ Philo calls 4 God/ the 4 second Deity/ and 4 the 
Highpriest of (he con fc-ssiou/ or of t he Creed. 1 By npply- 
tug to Jesus Christ the latter title, and that of the ‘ Word 
of God/ A polios confirms his evident relation to the 
doctrinal system of his great townsman. The gulf be¬ 
tween the spiritual and the material world was bridged 
over by God’s ambassador, who is neither God nor 
man, by the AngchMessiah of the Esseues. Those 

* IU Con/, ling. 14: Dr Sumn. L 38, 30, 41 : QlIM '*/, 12; Dt J/«f. 
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who, unlike Philo, believed in the incarnation of die 
first of seven angels, tmd that Jesus was the incarnate 
Angel-Messiah who had brought the Spirit of God to 
m an kind, were compelled to distinguish front the Mosaic 
covenant the new covenant of Christ as the fulfilment 
of the covenant promised to Abraham and his seed. 
Paul had said of this covenant that 430 years ljefore 
the Sinaitic covenant it had been eon firmed ‘ of God in 
Christ/ Christ or the Angel of God lmd been with 
Abraham as he had been with Moses on Sinai and with 
the Church in the wilderness. Because of ain the second 
retrograde * weak ’ and ‘ unprofitable' law on Sinai, 
to which ‘ perfection 1 is impossible, was promulgated 
through the mediation of angels, probably of lower 
angels. To these is contrasted the Angel of God ivho 
had followed the Israelite-, Christ who laid been made 
* perfect 1 in eternity or for ever, and who had become 
incarnate and brought the perfect covenant promised to 
Abraham. Hem e it had become necessary to * leave 
the elementary doctrine of Christ" and 1 the first prin¬ 
ciples of the oracles of Ood.' Therefore a new Iligli- 
pricsthood was by A polios contrasted to the Aaronic 
Highpriesthood ; and the former, like the new covenant, 
was traced back to Abraham, who had bowed before the 
non-Hebrew Highpricst Melehiscdee. 

We have druwn attention to the distinction between 
a Hebrew and a non-Hebrew High priest hood, which 
seems to have been recognised before the Babylonian 
Captivity, if not ever since the time of Moses, We con¬ 
nected with this double High priesthood the two linos of 
the Aarorites; that oflihainar represented the priesthood 
of the naturalised strangers hi Israel, to whom the Kenites 
of Jethro and the lleehabites belonged, with which 
latter the Essence may safely be connected. We also 
showed tlmt the 110th Psalm, probably written for the 
consecration of Joshua the Highpricst, seems to refer to 
this High priest hood for ever promised to Joiiadab, the 
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ancestor of tlio Rechabites, anil whom the Psalmist calls 
his Lord. The Lord had spoken through the prophet 
Jeremiah onto the Psalmist’s Lord Jonadab, to whom 
the promise had been made about the High priesthood 
■ for ever atuoug the sons of Reehab, This eternal High- 
priesthood among the strangers or non-Hebrews in 
Israel the Psalmist connects with the High priest hood of 
the nou-Hebrcw Mclehisedec, with * the order of Mel- 
chisedec.’ 

Whether the 110th Psalm had originally referred 
to and possibly was composed by Joshua, or whether 
it was composed by David, ft descendant from non- 
Hebrews, to whom the superscription refers the same 
in the text transmitted to us, in either case the Psalm 
nmy be connected with the Reckabite High priesthood 
promised by Jeremiah to the sons of Jonadab or of 
litvliab, the strangers in Israel. The Essenes, whom 
we cannot disconnect from the Rccliabites, would re¬ 
gard this promise as made to their order, and they 
would identify this eternal High priesthood with the 
Angel-Messhih whom they expected, whom Philo had 
called, and Apollos after him, ‘the great High priest of 
our confession.' Apollos fully explains how the celes¬ 
tial High priesthood promised by the words of God 
recorded in the 110th Psalm, refers to Jesus, who, like 
David, was descended from non-Hebrews. 

The incarnate Angd-liighpriest and celestial son 
of God, ‘Jesus, the Son of God,' is ‘paused through 
the heavens,’ both at the beginning and at the end 
of his ‘days in the flesh,’ or as Paul hud said, ‘lie 
that descended is the same that ascended.' Referring 
the 110th Psalm to Jesus, Apollos considers himself 
authorised to say. that Jesus was ‘called’ or addressed 
by God as *a High priest after the order of Mekhisedec.’ 
Thus a hope is set before ns, ‘which we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and sted fast, and entering 
into the part within the veil, whither as forerunner on 
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our behalf Jesus entered, having become an High priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec,’ In the He- 
brew language, which was that of Canaan, the name 
Meleliisedcc means‘King of Righteousness, 1 and Salem 
or Shalem means * peace ’ or ‘ peaceful,' and probably 
here refers to Jerusalem. Not only the references to 
Jerusalem, to righteousness and peace, add force to the 
explanation of Melchisedec an typo of Jesus the incar¬ 
nate Angel-High priest, but the omission of Melchisedec’s 
descent, that is, of his genealogy, would suggest the 
mystery of the incarnation of Christ Jesus. Because 
neither the fattier nor the mother nor the genealogy of 
Melchisedec is referred to in Genesis, Apollo* finds it 
easy to interpret die passage figuratively, in harmony 
with Essenie custom, to give it a deeper meaning than 
that conveyed by the literal sense, and to suggest 
mysteriously that the King of Jerusalem, wltu, in com¬ 
pany with the King of Sodom, went to meet victorious 
Abraham, had in fact neither father nor mother nor 
genealogy, ‘and neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, but {being) like unto the Sou of God, lie abidedi 
a priest for ever.' 

Apollos therefore clearly implies that Melchisedec 
was not only a type, but an earlier incarnation of the 
Angel of God, of the Word of God whom Philo had 
designated as ‘ neither God nor man,’ Aral 1 the great 
High priest.’ Jesus is the full manifestation of die 
celestial High priest. Unlike the sous <>f Levi, who are 
not suffered to continue priests by reason of death, the 
celestial High priest, * because he rondnueth for ever, 
hath his priest howl unchangeable,’ or imperishable. 
Instead of human High priests,‘which have infirmity.’ 
Jesus, as 1 the llighprieHt of our confession, 1 is * the Son 
made perfect in eternity.’ Apollos asserts, in accord¬ 
ance with his interpretation of the 110th Psalm, that 
this has been declared by the Word of God’s oath, 
* after the law,* or, as thus implied, in the time of 
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David, to whom the composition of that Psalm is 
assigned. 

* If perfection were (possible) by the Levilioal 
priesthood (for on the ground of it halls the people 
received the law) what further need was there that si 
different priest should rise after the order of Melchisedec. 
and that he should be called not after the order of 
Aaron ? For where the priesthood is changed, there is 
made of necessity a change of the law also. For he in 
reference to whom these things are spoken belonged to 
a different tribe, of which no man hath ever given 
attendance at the altar. For it is evident that our 
Lord sprang out of Judah, of (for) which tril>e Moses 
spake nothing concerning the priests,' that in, concern¬ 
ing those priests which might be taken from Judah for 
the High priesthood. 

This passage confirms the connection of the High* 
priesthood of Melchisedec and of Jesus, the non- 
Hebrews, with the Aaronic line of Ithamar, so called 
after Thainnv, the non-Hebrew, For the line of Itha- 
mar had its possessions exclusively in Judah, where 
the Kenites or Rechabites had amalgamated with 
Hebrews, and during the war between Saul of Benjamin 
and David of Judah the line of Ithamar, represented by 
A hi a th ar, sided with David, the line of FJeozar, repre¬ 
sented by Zadoc, with Saul. Only in so far could 
A polios assert that Moses spoke nothing concerning the 
priests which might be Liken from Judah for the High- 
priesthood, inasmuch as, in fact, the Scriptures, whir St 
twice give the genealogy of the line of Eleazar, do not 
give the genealogy of the line of Ithamar. But A polios 
was wrong in his assertion, for EH and his successors did 
give 4 attendance at the altar,’ though they belonged to 
the junior Auronir line, being priests of Judah as High- 
priests of the line of Ithamar. The promised eternal 
High priesthood of Rechabites in Judah, Ezeehiels 
uncir eu in vised High priests, to which Joshua or bis 
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antagonist in the sanctuary may have belonged, pro¬ 
bably were of the line of It ham nr. That youngest 
.surviving son of Aaron may by Moses have been set 
over the Kenites of Jethro, and Ithamar s successors in 
office may have represented the High priestly order of 
the li noire in noised stranger in Israel. 

This High priestly order of non-Hebrews in Israel, 
of Rerhabites and Essence, we now venture to connect 
with the order of Melchisedec. Since the ethnic 
dualism in Israel, represented by Hebrews and natu¬ 
ralised strangers within the gate, had probably existed 
already in the time of Abraham* it is reason aide to 
assume that Moses recognised this dualism when he led 
the 1 mixed multitude ' out of Egypt, If so, to the fusion 
of Hebrews and non-Hebrews, such os was exempli lied 
by the Keidtes settling with the tribe of Judah, the in¬ 
dependent Elohiatic and Jehovistk- narratives in the 
Mosaic Scriptures may owe their origin, as also the two 
chiefs of tribal tradition. According to this assump¬ 
tion, the lawgiver placed the two sons of Aaron respec¬ 
tively over the Hebrew and the non-Hebrew part of the 
community. 

From this it would not follow dial all the members 
of High priestly families were descended from the two 
sous of Aaron. For, at all events, up to the lime of 
the Exodus there is no tract* in the Mosaic Scriptures of 
a priestly tribe or hereditary priesthood, but the eldest 
sou inherited from his father the priestly office. Thus 
the men who offered sacrifices in the time of Moses are 
culled * young men from the children of Israel,’ and 
Israel was ‘ a kingdom of priests and a holy people.’ 
The Israelites had not deputed their priestly duly to 
representatives, and still less laid given it up in favour 
of a hereditary caste, such os the Levites are described 
jn the later Scriptures, called after Moses. Contrary to 
these later regulations, the sons of David are called 
priests, or Cohen in i. literally, those who approach God, 
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an expression which first occurs in the Bible in connec¬ 
tion with the non-JIebrew priesthood of Melchisedec 
and Jethro, By the side of a Hebrew Levitical priest¬ 
hood a uon-Levittcal one of the strangers in Israel seems 
to have existed,since the prophets Jeremiah and Ezeohiel, 
and probably also the 11Oth Psalm, refer to it. Per- 
hap# it is not a chance-coincidence that the name 
of Levi’s eldest son, Gtersou, refers to Ger the stranger. 

It becomes increasingly probable that Mcldiisedee, 
Jethro, Eli, and Joshua belonged to the older of the 
stranger in Israel, and that the same was presided over 
by the so-called sous of It!ianmr since the time of 
Mioses, 

Upon such possibly historical basis Apollos lias by 
a free allegorising of the texts built up his theory of 
the celestial High priest hood of Jesus, the Angel- 
Messiah, If Janies the brother of Jesus really hud the 
privilege of entering the Holiest of the Holy with the 
golden plate of the Aaronites on his forehead, the 
two brothers ol Duvidic or non-Hebrew descent may 
have belonged, us we shall suggest, to one of the High- 
priestly families of the strangers in Israel, to the 'su- 
called sons of Ilhamnr. John the Baptist or Essene, by 
Ids mother of Aamnite descent, may have belonged to 
the sons of Zadoc, which Higlipriest was of th«T elder 
Aaronic line of Eleazar, after whom the Sudducees seem 
to have been called, who with the Essenes defended the 
rigid maintenance of the law. 

Jesus opposed some doctrinal principles of John the 
Baptist; and the Sailducees, probably allied with die 
line of Eleazar, persecuted Jesus. His opposition to 
the Temple-serviees was all the more dangerous if he 
and his brother James stood by birth in connection with 
the rival line of Ithamur. This connection, though not 
improbable, cannot be insisted upon. Be tills as it may, 
the theor\ of the celestial and eternal High priesthood 

Ciiii&L htiiuds and fulls with the theory of uu 1 
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Angel-Messiah. This theory was first npp!ie<l to feus 
by Stephen the Hellenist, probably of Alexandria, where 
the TJierapeuts hud their settlements, and who certainly 
was on Easetie or Thcrapcut, since no other Jews can 
bo proved to have expected an Angd-Massiah. Paul 
became a convert to the Essenic doctrines of Stephen, 
and what Paul planted Apollos 1ms watered. 

We are therefore not surprised that Apollos in Ms 
Epistle has connected with the celestial High priesthood 
of Jesus the Paulinic doctrine about the atonement, 
which is the necessary consequence of the Essenic 
and Paulinic doctrine that Gods Spirit was not m fallen 
humanity until the Angel-Mcssiah restored it. Apollos 
aLso regnrds the bloody sacrifices as types of the 
bloody sacrifice of Christ. 

‘ The tabernacle is a parable,' or rather a type or 
symbol, ‘ tor the time now present, according to which 
are offered both gilts and sacrifices having no power to 
perfect in conscience,’ or, 4 according to conscience, him 
that attendeth to the service of God. 1 These ordinances 
were imposed ‘ ttutil the time of reformation/ For this 
reformation the Essenes had been preparing mankind, 
looking to the Coming of the Angebifesiah who should 
appear, and now hud appeared as ‘ Highpriest of the 
good things to come/ As the Highpriest had to enter 
once every year into the Holiest of the Holy, 1 so Jesus 
* entered once for all into the holy place, and obtained 
eternal redemption for us/ by entering 1 through the 
greater mid more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of tins creation, nor yet through 
the blood of goats and calves, but through his own 
blood. For if the blood of goats ;md bulls, and ashes 
of tin heifer sprinkling the defiled, sanctified] to the 
purity of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 

1 Fwilili iin the ftlmrteet or tlo JoofiiMit of lbs jau, when tho mm, 
avmhil of Dhim? prvwnw, [*M1V linta tbrnwu n rav oflljrht on Use mbarnnt!ij. 
OH it tbr>WS a 1 ‘Und'jsv on tho ftltnr nt StOtk'lloD^". 
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Christ, wlio through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without fault to God, purge our consciences from dead 
works to serve the living God ?" . . , ‘It was 

therefore necessary that the symbol of the heavenly 
(sanctuary) should be purified with such (sacrifices), 
but the heavenly (sanctuary) itself with better sacri¬ 
fices than (were) those. For Christ entered not into a 
holy place made with hands, the counterfeit of the true, 
but into heaven itself, now to appear before the face of 
God for us; nor yet that he may offer himself often, 
as the Highpriest entereth into the holy place every 
year with blood not his own ; for then it would have 
been necessary for lurn to have suffered oftentimes since 
the foundation of the world ; but now once at the end 
of thu world hath lie appeared for the putting away of 
sin by his sacrifice, And as it is appointed unto men 
once to die, but after that the judgment, so also Christ 
was sacrificed once, to take away the sins of many, and 
he shall appear a second time without sin to them that 
wait for him unto salvation/ 

Apollos refers to the bloody sacrifices not having 
k ceased to be offered ’in the still existing Temple, though 
they had never been offered by the Essence, and probably 
by all those who, like Jesus, attended only the service in 
the Synagogue. The Essenes claimed to have rightly 
foreseen that the Angel-Messiah would sanction the abo¬ 
lition of the bloody sacrifices, which were ordered by the 
law, and yet cannot * lake away sins,' its Apollos declares. 
Apollo* interprets the Greek text of the 40th FsaJm 
as containing a prophecy of the promised Messiah’s 
protest against the bloody sacrifices. * Burnt offering 
and sin-offering hast thou not required/ said David ; 
instead of such a written commandment, God is said to 
have given him perforated ears or 1 open ears' to hear 
the spiritual commandments of God. Tims he was ena¬ 
bled to say : ‘ ho. I have come,'or ‘ here I am . . to 

do Thy will, O God, have I desired, as it ia written for 
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me in the volume of the book ; and thy law is within 
my heart.' These words of David are by Apollon 
explained, in harmony with the Septuagint, to refer to 
Meaaah’s coming * into the world,’ to the incarnation of 
the Angel, for whom God had * prepared a body/ 

With tins altered text Paul's saying may be con¬ 
nected, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
ul heaven. Only as an Angel become incarnate in a 
body especially prepared'by God, as an Angel in whom 
is the ‘ Name ’ or Spirit of God, could the Messiah come 
to do the will of God, that is, to take away the bloody 
sacrifices that he may establish the spiritual or self- 
sacrifice. It is by this human body exception all}’ pre¬ 
pared by God for the Angel-Mtssdah ; it is 1 through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ," in pursuance of 
his self-sacrifice, and of God’s will done, that 1 we have 
been sanctified once for all/ % this ‘one offering he 
hath perfected for ever them that are being sanctified/ 
rhus the spiritual covenant promised by Jeremiah has 
l>een fulfilled : God's law is written in the hearts mid 
minds of men ; God will no more remember their sins 
and iniquities, but will abolish all ‘ offering for sin/ for 
Christ is ‘ the fulfilment of the law/ 

The basis for this most eloquent and devout scheme 
of Jesus Christ’s celestial High priesthood, and his sacri¬ 
ficial, atoning, and vicurious death, as presented to us 
m the Epistle to the Hebrews, whether written by 
A polios, Barnabas, or by Paul, is not the body of the 
Scriptures or any part of them, but their systematic 
figurative interpretation. It was invented by the Essen ic 
order at different times, and partly during the hundred and 
fifty years before the Christian era, when the Essenic 
order can lie proved to have existed. This Essenic 
interpretation of Scripture had been introduced into 
non-orthodox Judaism for the purpose of connecting 
with [he Law, the Prophets. and the Psalms the Eastern 
and Essenie conception of an Angel-Messiah, Of this 
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doctrine there is not a trace either in any of the 
Scriptures possibly com posed before the deport ation to 
Babylon, or in th e" firut three Goepda. The very ancient 
and Eastern doctrine of an Angel-Messiah, (the first of 
seven Angels r 1 ) had l>een applied to Gantama-Buddha, 
and so it was applied to Jesus Christ by the Essenes 
of Egypt and of Palestine, who introduced this new 
Messianic doctrine into Esseniic Judaism and Essernc 
Christianity- But although the doctrine of the Angcl- 
Messiah, through the instrumentality of Magi and of 
Kenites or Rechabites, of Parthians, Pythogoraans, 
and Essencs, has been transplanted front the land of 
Buddha and countries to which Buddhism had spread, 
to the land promised to the seed of Abraham, yet no 
attempt was made in the East to develop from the Yeda 
a theory of Buddha’s sacrificial death. Nor do Bud¬ 
dhistic Scriptures ever refer to or oppose such a doc¬ 
trine as prevailing among Christians, This is ah the 
more remarkable since vicarious sin-removing and re¬ 
conciling human sacrifices at the time of the spring- 
equinox, when the sun passes over the equinoctial 
point, at the Passover, can be traced back in East and 
West to pre-Abrahamitic times. 

ConcLu$ion, 

We regard as proved, what Eusebius considered 
* highly probable,’ the direct connection of FauUnic 
writings, especially of the Epistle to the Hebrew’s, with 
Scriptures of the Therapeutic order. The same may 
be asserted with regard to the Septuagint and the 
writings of Philo, although here the new doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah was only gradually revealed, and no ex¬ 
pectation of his incarnation was referred to. Following 
in the footsteps of Stephen and Paul, the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews or Alexandrians, almost cer¬ 
tainly Apollos, applies the Oriental doctrine of the 
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Angel-Messiah to Jesus Christ, as the end of the law 
and the bringer of a new dispensation. The non- 
Palestinian Essence of Egypt and other countries in¬ 
sisted on their liberty to discard such of the injunctions 
of the Mosaic law as were derived from its literal inter¬ 
pretation. Apollos had been 11 instructed in the way of 
the Lord 1 by disciples of John, and, like the latter, he 
looked forward to Him who should come to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost, to the Angel-Meesiuh. like John 
the Baptist or Essen e, and like Philo, Apollos did not 
at first believe that Jesus was the Christ. Hut since 
Aquila and Priscilla had taught him 1 the way of God 
more accurately ’ than the disciples of John had done, 
lie confuted in public the Jews and Emeries, ' showing 
by the Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ.’ 

In like manner Apollos, by his Epistle to the Jewiah- 
Christian part of the Alexandrian Cl jure! , confuted the 
Jews who were 1 dull of understanding 1 ' things ‘difficult 
of interpretation.’ They ought to have been ‘ long ago 
teachers,’ but they ‘ again have need ' to be taught ‘ the 
first principles of the oracles of God.’ They * have need 
of milk, not of solid food/ they are * unskilled ' nr 1 with¬ 
out experience ’ in the words 1 of righteousness ’; they 
arc * babes,' or, as Paul had said, * babes in Christ/ that 
is, not spiritual but carnal men. The readers of this 
Epistle were in the position in which Apollos had been 
when * he knew only the baptism of John,’ and when 
he had probably not evert heard that there Is H Holy 
Ghost. But having learnt the way of God more per¬ 
fectly, Apollos urges in this Epistle, the Hebrews of 
Alexandria to ‘ leave the elementary doctrines of Christ ’ 
and to '■ turn to perfection.’ He teaches, that for this 
perfection the law, in its literal interpretation, had done 
‘ nothing,’ that with the new faith the law has ‘ nothing 
to do,’ that it is the faith of which Paul had said that it 
should lie revealed after the law, as the end of the law. 

To learn this difficult interpretation of the Scrip- 
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lures, to ace that they point to the eternal and angelic 
Word of God, to the eldest Son of God, and High- 
priest of our confession, aa Philo had already shown, 
utid, beyond this, to understand and believe that this 
celestial Messiah or ‘ man front heaven,' the Angel who 
followed the Israelites, as Paul said, has become incar¬ 
nate in Jesus Christ, the Hebrews of Alexandria must 
be taught the more perfect doctrine of Christ, the 
deeper knowledge, the gnosis. Hid the Apostle James 
acknowledge this interpretation of the law of Moses ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JAMES AND THE ESSENES. 

The Problem — Tie nemctioiiH and the l^tioa—The dBuccnt of Juno*— 
Jjinsu.x llo Njunritp nnri nijflprie*t— Ttlt K|>ItLtf uf June*. 

The Problem. 

The history of James, * the brotlier of the Lord,’ is 
enveloped in darkness. When, anti under what cir¬ 
cumstances * James, the servant of God and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ was placed over the Apostles at Jeru¬ 
salem ; in what sense he was called the brother of Jesus; 
whether it is probable that he was a Nazarite, and that 
he could enter the Holiest of the Holy; and finally, what 
causes led to his martyrdom, when n Ecchabite priest 
was standing at his side, these are generally acknow¬ 
ledged problems. New difficulties seem at first sight to 
arise from the preceding arguments, which tend to show 
that Jesus opposed the principal doctrines of the Essenes, 
with whom the Rechabites and the institution of the 
Nazarite must be connected. Yet it may be possible 
from the Essen ic stand-point to throw some light on the 
life of. the Prince of the Apostles, so as not to increase, 
but to diminish, the difficulties which surround it. 


The Ueroilians amt the Baseness. 

The family of the Herod s from Id unitca was descen¬ 
ded from the Edomites, therefore from those non-Israelites 
who joined the armies of Xebnradnezar when lie be¬ 
sieged Jerusalem, and who, during the Captivity, had 
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spread westwards from the eastern side of the valley of 
Aral>ah, and had even gut possession of Hebron, Then 
Edom proper or Mount Seir, of which country, Esau's 
heritage, the Hebrews never possessed a foot-breadth 
up to the time of Joshua, was taken possession of by 
the Nabathajuns, descendants irom Nabaioth, the first¬ 
born of Isluuael, who was connected with Esau, in¬ 
habited Edom, and married a daughter of Ishmael. The 
Nabathseuns of Arabia Petnea seem to have been con¬ 
nected with the Nabat of Mesopotamia, also called 
Cutlimans, and to have belonged to the Medo-Chaldaan 
race, to the Casdim or conquerors, to the Modes of 
Beroeus, who conquered Babylon in a.c. 245S- These 
Medea may already then have introduced Magian asceti¬ 
cism into Mesopotamia, and the combination of uoti- 
Tranian asceticism, and Iranian dualism, which the 
Essence or Aasidmans introduced into Judaism may be 
explained by the highly probable ethnic connection of 
the Essenes with the Casdim, later Chaldmana (Nabat ?) 
of Mesopotamia. 1 This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
connection of the Essenio prophet Elkesai with the 
Mesopotamian Sabians, Mendseans, or ‘disciples of 
John,’ of the Baptist or bather, the Aahai, Essai, or 
Essene. 

The Herods came from a country which was alter¬ 
nately occupied by Edomites and Nabathicatis; the 
former of whom had become possessed during the 
Babylonian Captivity of the country to the west of the 

1 The Ettan^, Kenite*, or Itochabitsi, who aim* from, end wlioee 
* fiiSbi f" wil-s 13.llllaiIj, ellu v'be Cti iUiets ted wil h tha JehofIiti& inid IranUn 
■ji ■ u- I.*fHhrSiCf h., aj^KiLTMntlv CTOUMrtad with Lflmftlh by Amw, who wrote, ubtilt 
n.c. 7 fn) t that in Judi find Suoaria tboy would bum the bodku of 
futiktt iulmhitAim of JAbeab-tiltatid h^td done wltli the hulks of i?Acd nnd 
hut anijif wJj4. fc ninpn tbov *evcu dmy*. {Am vi r 1—14 j I Sniit. xiaL 
I2 f let). Aliwlj tli* name of the city* Rr^Sti>l»tb. which Ai?hur (Nimrod I 
buikt lJiM-1 la one of tht* four cities which fenced Ninevebj enraptbg hmimcIhI 
wills !tocbab h And AH ftboripnna] rificuntb * thgreat/ in Jiodd ■ 

(Another nAiuo for Xlimvch the ;jtv.'h 1 f) bs posHi% After which I lniuAth an 
the Oruntca was calS^d. (£htAnt tfrr ReiujtwtU’ti, i 217 t> 
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Dead Sea, where the settlements of the Essenes were, 
where John t he Baptist or Esseue was born, and where he 
seems to have first baptized. The Sabatlueaus who 
took the place of the Edomites in the country of the 
Herods to the cast of the Dead Sea, came from .Meso¬ 
potamia, with which country we tried to connect the 
Essencs. The Nabmlueans were in possession of Petra 
at least 300 years before the commencement of the 
Christian era, and thus about 150 years before the exis¬ 
tence of die Ewenic order in by Josephus referred to* 
Some of the Nabathgean princes bore the name Arctic, 
and this was the name of the father-in-law of Herod 
Antipin-, who possessed Damascus at the time of Pauls 
conversion to the Essenic faith. 

The probability of a sort of connection of the 
Herods with the Ewenes is strengthened by the latter 
having been, as Assidicuns, the allies of the Maccabees, 
with whom the Herods were connected by Herod the 
Great's wife Mariamne. The name Hasmon, ancestor 
of the IIasinoiiosans or Maccabees, points to the city of 
H&shmomih, a stab oil of the Israelites near Mount Hor, 
which was on the boundary line of Edom. .-Vs the 
Herods were connected with the land of John the 
Baptist's or the Essene's birth and first activity, so 
Clmsinon, like John s father Zacharias, of the priestly 
course of Abijah or A bin, belonged to the Aarouie 
line, since according to Josephus n citizen of Jerusalem 
and a priest 1 of die sons of .1oarib/ The Idumrcan? were 
conquered and converted to Judaism by the Macenbaiau 
John Hyrcanus in B.c. 130, according to Josephus, who 
slates that since that time they regarded Jerusalem as 
their mother-city, and claimed for themselves the name 
of Jews, Considering the probable ethnical connection 
between Essenes ami Maccabees, whose allies the Aasi- 
dicans were earlier than ij.i . 143, it may be assumed 
that the Essenes and Idioms tins were u cognate race. 

According to later Jewish tradition, Herod! the Great 
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was successively the servant of the Hasinonfeans and 
the Romans. 1 The probability gains ground tlmt the 
Herodiaus wereconnec ted with thcE&senea or Aasidaaaua, 
the allies of the Maccabees, for jjolitical reasons, if not 
also for reasons of descent. 

The Herods aimed at independence from the llomuns 
as well as from the Jews. To them religion was only 
a policy, and they farthered the establishment of a 
uni verbalist religion of the Hellenistic (Therapeutic) 
type, such as the Maccabees and the Gentile-excl ud mg 
Essence of Palestine had tried to prevent by a zealous 
adherence to the law, But the son of a Muecnhtean 
mother, Herod Agrippa I., forsook the idolatry of his 
father, and was a strict observer of the law. Tints 
the Essenes of Judina could look up to him, and they 
would support him in his determined policy against 
those universfdist Hellenists, some of whom were The- 
rapeuts, like Stephen and Paul, These pardcularist 
Esaenes may have formed the party of the Hcrodians, 
which is not mentioned by Luke or by Josephus, but 
which in the Apostolic age was, like the Essenes, distin¬ 
guished from the Sadducenn and Pharisaic party. The 
Herodiaaa joined the Pharisees in questioning Jesus 
whether it was right to pay tribute to Ciesar, and Jesus 
is recorded to have warned his hearers against the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of Herod. 

It may be asserted that the zealot Herod Agrippa I., 
of half-Maccaba; an descent, who encouraged Jews to 
take tiie Nazarite vow, was friendly to those Esscnes 
who adhered to the law and who rejected the Gentiles 
without the law, blit that he persecuted the univer¬ 
sal ist Essenes or Thera peats, to whom Stephen and 
P;iul belonged. It was during the reign of Herod 
Agrippa, probably in the first year of his terrorism ami 
of the persecution winch arose because of Stephen, that 
Janies 1 the brother of the Lord ’ was placed above the 
* Jose, ffnthitkt* dtt JvdnUhumt, 31&. 
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Apostles sit Jerusalem. It Is almost certain that this 
elevation took place in the year 41, on the death of 
James the brother of Zabedee, whom Agrippa had 
caused to be beheaded, and when Peter was imprisoned. 
For when the latter, after his miraculous deliverance, 
left in the night Jerusalem * for another place ’ (Home?), 
Peter sent a message to 1 James and the brethren.’ 


The Descent t>f Tauten. 

Paul testifies that three years after his conversion 
be saw at Jerusalem James * the brother of the Lord. 
Only in two passages the word * brother is in the Bible 
used in its wider sense, Abraham the Hebrew and 
Lot the Moabite are called brothers, and the same is 
said of Israel and the Edomites. In till other passages 
the word 1 brother ’ refers to a brother in the flesh. 
In accordance with this meaning, the Gospel after 
Matthew refers to the brothers of Jesus and to the 
sons of his mother Mary by giving their names, James, 
Joseph, Simon, and Jude, and it is added that Jesus 
bad also sisters. Confirming the only possible inter¬ 
pretation of this passage, it is asserted iis well in 
Matthew as in Luke, that Jesus was the * firstborn son 
of Mary, as if she had other children; and in the first 
three Gospels * his mother and his brethren ’ are in 
such a manner named in conjunction with Jesus, that 
his brothers must necessarily be regarded as sous of his 
mother. 1 It is therefore not necessary to dwell ou the 
impossibility of the assumption that two sisters had 
the same name, which would lie without precedent 
in Israeli tie history. According to the Gospel after 
Matthew it is absolutely certain that Mary was the 
mother of Jesus and of other children. Yet there is a 
passage in Mark which is absolutely irreconcilable 
with the above passages and their evident meaning. 

1 ilAti. iiii. , r >), fit), i. 23, iii. HJ, 47 ; Mark UU Si; ” 
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Maiy the mother of Jesus is distinguished from Mary 
the mother of James the Less mid of Joses. 1 Two 
sisters are here supposed to have been call e d Mary, and 
to have inhabited the same house at Capernaum and 
Jerusalem, and yet the names of the two sons oi the 
one correspond with those of the two elder sons of the 
other. It is needless to consider such absurdity- 

Discarding the tradition recorded in Mark as nut 
possibly historical, and seeing that Mary was the mother 
of other children than Jesus her firstborn, it is of but 
secondary iruportanec to enquire whether Jesus alone 
was held to bo the son of Joseph the carjiGiiter, or 
whether the brothers and sisters of Jesus had likewise 
Joseph for tlieir father. Whilst Eusebius writes that 
James was called the brother of the Lord 1 because he 
also (like Jesus) was called son of Joseph,' Epiphanma 
designates James as the son of Joseph by a previous 
marriage. By the latter statement it is implied that 
Jesus cannot have been the only son of Joseph, though 
he might possibly have been the only sou of Mary. 
Both Eusebius and Epiphunms agree that James was 
the sou of Joseph, and the Gospel after Matthew refers 
to a James and Joseph and Simon and Jude, as brothers, 
and to sisters of Jesus, ns children of Joseph and Mary. 
We saw that an attempt was sooner or later made in 
the Gospel after Mark to distinguish the mother of 
Jesus from the mother of Jm brothers and sisters. For 
this there was tire obvious reason that the sup pus cd 
An gel-Messiah, like Gautama-Buddha, must be consi¬ 
dered to have been born of a virgin, Iu like manner 
an attempt was made, no doubt for the same reason, to 
undermine the tradition about James and Jesus being 
brothers in the liesh. The earliest Fathers who mystify 
the descent of James are Chrysostom (born 347) and 
Tbeodoret (bishop since 42l>), who designate him as 
son of Alpha:us (Cleophus). Both originally belonged to 

1 Stark IV. 40; Cij lit jj . Eu?. if. E., ii. 1. 
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the Antiochian Church, which we have connected with 
tlio Essenes, Since they believed that Jesus was the 
Angel-Messifth, tlie Essenes probably denied that he had 
brothers and sisters, as Buddhists did about Gautama. 

The third aud the fourth Gospels can be shown to 
be the principal records of Essemiui tradition, and in 
them alone the name of dopes or deophas occurs. 
The name of one of the two disciples of Emmaus was 
Cleophas, and the name of his companion is not given. 
Paul refers to an apparition of the risen Jesus to James 
the brother of the Lord, and as no reference is made in 
any Gospel to this apparition, whilst Luke and the 
later revisor of the third Gospel was the most likely 
Evangelist to supply this omission, we are at the outset 
led to the possibility, that James was intended to have 
been the companion of deophas or Alphmua by the 
composer of the narrative of the disciples of Emmaus, 
We have seen that this narrative, which Luke cannot 
have written, is certainly not historical in the form 
transmitted to us. The question has now become one 
of secondary interest whether the inventor of the narra¬ 
tive about the disciples of Emmaus intended to suggest 
that James was the nameless companion of Cleuphas. 
The tradition transmitted by Jerome as recorded in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews indirectly confirms this narrative 
by transmitting the legend that James fasted after the 
crucifixion till the risen Jesus appeared to him and 
bade him eat. This tradition as well us the probably 
identical one about the apparition of Jesus to James 
according to Paul, is not confirmed by any Gospel* 
record, unless James was the unnamed disciple of 
Emmaus, and it is possible that the composer of this 
fictitious narrative intended to suggest this. 

Every explanation hitherto attempted of the irrecon¬ 
cilable statements in the Gospels about the descent of 
James, 1 the brother of the Lord,’ leads to forced and to 
improbable, if not impossible, assumptions. If it can be 
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proved that Eusebius was right in considering it 
* highly probable * that our Gospels, like the Pauline 
Epistles, were composed under direct Esseuic influence 
and in harmony with written Esseuic tradition, all 
passages which refer directly or indirectly to an exclu¬ 
sively super natural birth of Jesus, whether or not in 
the writings in question lie is recognised as the Angel- 
Mcssiali, will have to be connected with this source. 
Among these passages we reckon the isolated state¬ 
ment in Matthew about the virgin-born, to which 
Clement of Alexandria does not refer, as if the text did 
not then contain it, when lie declares, as already 
shown, that the views of some about the virginity of 
Mary, die mother of Jesus, were not founded in fact. 
With these additions must be connected all the pas¬ 
sages in the Gospels which imply that another Mary 
than the mother of Jesus was the mother of his 
brothers and sisters. 


Junta* the Nazarite and Righpriest. 

According to the Acts, the leader of the Apostles 
was Peter, and he remained in this position for some 
time after the crucifixion of Jesus, and probably till he 
was imprisoned by Herod Agrippa, we suggest as 
early as in the year 41, We saw that there are good 
reasons for assuming that in the sixth year after the 
death of Jesus, or about a year later, James took the 
place of Peter. For when this Apostle, miraculously 
liberated, left Jerusalem for another place, he requested 
the disciples whom he had found gathered together in 
I lie house of Mark's mother, to inform * James and the 
brethren f of his escape. Whilst Peter was absent from 
Jerusalem, ]>crlinps in Rome, 1 Paul was in Arabia, that 
is, in the East Jordan country, and they both met at 
Jerusalem after three j'ears, that is, after the death of 
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Herod Agrippa I., who had ruled three years. Tims it 
becomes probable that the three years which Paul spent 
in Arabia, and Peter possibly in Rome, coincided with 
the three years’ government of Herod. What happened 
at Jerusalem during the mysterious fifteen days when 
Paul abode with Peter, we know not, but Paul says 
that he also saw James,‘the Lord’s brother. In the 
same Epistle he mentions James before Cephas and 
John, when referring to their being regarded as ‘ pillars.’ 
There can be no doubt that James was placed at the 
head of the Apostles ever since Peter’s imprisonment, 
and lie maintained that position for more than a quarter 
of a century, up to his martyrdom. 

We know not for what reason James the brother of 
John was beheaded, and why Peter was put into prison. 
It is quite possible, *is wo pointed out, that this iv as 
owing to their opposition to the Temple-service with its 
sacrifices, and to their frequenting exclusively the auti- 
hierarchical synagogues, as Jesus bail always done. This 
example had even been followed by some of the l haii- 
sees, although the rigid maintainors of the law, the 
Saddueees, never attended the synagogue. Son of a 
line cabman mother, Agrippa would aim at the restora¬ 
tion of the Temple-services as the exclusive form of 
Jewish devotion. Herod the Great, his father, had been 
too lax in this respect, and had encouraged idolatry of 
the grossest kind. Supported by the Smlilucees, who 
had pereecnted Jesus and his disciples, wc may safely 
assume that Agrippa L insisted on the regular atten¬ 
dance of the Apostles at the Temple-services. For it 
is a recorded fact, that- they were regularly in the 
Temple at the time of prayer. Thus they ceased to 
follow the example of their Master. Although the 
Apostles were uot scattered during the persecution 
which arose because of Stephen, they were in fact in¬ 
cluded in this persecution ; but it seems to have been 
soon stopped for two reasons, because the second 
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Agrippa was more friendly to them, and because they 
regularly attended the Temple-services, which Jesus 
had never done. This is what fill Nazaritefl did ; and 
as Nlurnrite James, the brother of Jest is, could oiler 
to Agrippa 1, the reported friend of the Nasarites, 
every guarantee which he must have been desirous to 
obtain. 

The traditions respecting James which have been 
transmitted by Hcgesippus, ihc first Jewish-Christian, 
and possibly Essenic-Christian Churcli-historian, if we 
could safely regard them all as historic id, would be 
important, because his parents were contemporaries of 
the Prince of the Apostles, and because, as Eusebius 
says, Uegesippus stood nearest to the days of the Apos¬ 
tles. According to this tradition James had been called 
the Just or Zodik * from the time of the Lord to our 
own days, . . he was holy from his mother's 

womb, he drank not wine or strong drink, nor did he 
eat animal food ; a razor came not upon his head, he 
did not anoint himself with oil, lie did not use the bath; 
he alone might go into the holy place, for he wore no 
wooden clothes but linen ; and alone he used to go into 
the Temple, and there he was commonly found upon his 
knees, praying for forgiveness for the people, so that his 
knees grew dry and thin (hard ?) like a camel’s, from 
his constantly bending them in prayer, and entreating 
forgiveness for the people.’ 1 We shall point out why 
James * alone' went into the Holiest of the Holy, 
whilst, contrary to the custom of his brother Jesus, 
all die Apostles regularly attended the daily services in 
the Temple, We may regard these statements as equally 
historical, and as throwing light on the early relations 
between Judaism and Christianity. 

Of the remaining account it is here sufficient to 
state that the martyrdom of James in the presence of 
* °ne of the priests of the house of Uechab,’ (priests of 
1 Eut, II. & ii 2a, 
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the Essenes), took place in consequence of his having 
declared in the Temple, that * Jesus the Son of Man sits 
in heaven on the right hand of great power; and will 
come on the clouds of heaven/ By this declaration, if 
lie made it, James proclaimed the Essenic and Pauiinic 
faith in his brother Jesus a* the Angel-Messiah. This 
Essenic Christianity is said to have been proclaimed 
openly in the Temple by James at the time of the 
Passover, immediately before the Km nans laid siege to 
Jerusalem, Hegesippus states that ‘ many were con¬ 
vinced, and gave glory on the testimony of James, 
crying Hosannah to the Son of David.' Whereupon the 
Scribes and Pharisees stoned James to death. 

Since Hegesippus does not censure the conduct of 
James in proclaiming the Essenic and Heohabite doc¬ 
trine of the Angel-Messiah, applied to Jesus, as Stephen 
nnd Paul had done, we have sufficient reason to 
regard Hegesippus ns an Essenic or Pauiinic Christian, 
and to doubt his transmitted testimony that James be¬ 
lieved ills brother Jesus to have been an incarnate 
Angel. But there is no reason to doubt that some of 
the Rechabites, Nazariles like James, would sympathise 
with his death, though be had not proclaimed Jesus as 
the Angel-Messiah, which Hegesippus says he did, 
almost in the very words of Stephen, If Hegesippus 
believed in Jesus ns the Angel-Messiah, lie would see 
the importance of attributing that doctrine to James 
the brother of Jesus, and of describing him as stoned 
to death, like Stephen, ns a supposed blasphemer. 

Discarding this tradition of Hegesippus, it may be 
regarded as not improbable that James was a Nnzarite 
for life, and thus stood m near relation to the Ewencs, 
with whom we must connect the Pec li a biles. Accord¬ 
ing to their descent both James and Jesus were connec¬ 
ted with the naturalised strangers in Israel, with the 
Reehabiles and Kent tea, and thus almost certainly with 
the Essenes, who were probnblj’ descendants of the 
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Medo-Chald*ans. Jesus opposed the principal doctrines 
of the Essenea, especially that about the Angel-Messiah, 
He was an Essenic reformer, and not a Nazar its. The 
Pharisees were Iranians, like the Essenes, Eechahites, 
mid Xenites, according to our ethnic scheme. If so, the 
Pharisees knew the mixed Indian and Iranian or Magiau 
doctrines which the Essence propounded, as well as 
those purer doctrines of the East-Iranians or of 
Zoroaster, which Jesus proclaimed by word and deed. 
The condemnation of Jesus, not by the Sadducees but 
by the Pharisees, would be thus accounted for. 

The connection between Rechabites or Keuites and 
Essenes, apart from their probably cognate descent, 
enables us to consider as possibly historical the state¬ 
ment of IXcgesippus, according to which he could, like 
a High priest, enter the Holiest of the Holy. This 
account is confirmed by Epiphnnius, who states, on the 
authority of Clement, Eusebius, and others, that James 
’ the son of Joseph ’ was permitted to wear on his fore¬ 
head the golden plate with the words ‘ Holiness to the 
Lord,' or * Holy Jehovah.’ This statement is again con¬ 
firmed by the tradition transmitted by Polycrates and 
credited by Eusebius, that also the Apostle John, sou 
of Zebedee, possessed this privilege of the Anionites. 
The same tradition refers to the unnatural death of the 
two sons of Zebedee, that of John being also testified by 
a recently found fragment of Papias, probably the 
bishop of Hierapolis. 1 The two remarkable statements 
may therefore be regarded as probably historical, that 
James could enter the Holiest of the Holy, like a High- 
priest, and that lie possessed also the High priestly and 
Anronic privilege of wearing the golden plate or Petalon 
described by Josephus, who says that the identical one 
made in the times of Moses existed at his time. It may 
l>e possible from the Essenic or ilechabitc point of view 

1 Epipli. J/ipj'. xsis. 4. turiii, 14 : Has, //. £. t. 24 ^ comp. ScbolUn, 
Dtr Ajktlii Joftmiw*; 1 id t zm Ann, fr!hrt-Lr rihm, iii. 383, 
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to throw some uew light 0)i the high priestly character 
attributed to the Prince of the Apostles. 

It is necessary to repeat wit at we have pointed out 
about the two Highpriests in Israel and about their 
probable connection with the tiro Aaronic lines, if not 
with the political parties of the Sadducees and the Pha¬ 
risees, the latter of which was not so ancient as the 
party of the Essenes or Rechabites. 

Jeremiah had in the Name of God promised to 
the Rechabites or strangers in Israel an uninterrupted 
standing before the Lord, that is, a succession of High- 
priests of the sons of Rechab, who should officiate in 
the Holiest of the Holy. At the time of the Return from 
Babylon Ezechiel complains, that Israel has brought 
into God’s sanctuary strangers imcircumeised in heart 
and in the flesh, to be in God s sanctuary ‘ to pollute it, 
even my house when ye offer my bread, the fat and 
the blood,' 1 This can only refer to a Highpricst repre¬ 
senting the uneircuincised stranger in the Holiest of the 
Holy,In harmony with the prophecy of Jeremiah, the 
fulfilment of which Ezeehiel dearly condemns in the 
Name of the same God who had commanded Jeremiah 
to make that solemn promise, Ezeehiel seems to imply 
that the junior Aaronic line of Ithamar had been, 
admitted to represent the High priesthood of the 
naturalised stranger in Israel, of the G£r, who, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the foreigner or Nokhri, was admitted, 
like the Hebrew, to the Temple-services. For Ezechiel 
states that the sons of Zadoc only, who belonged to 
the elder Aaronic line of Eleazar, and who had stood 
by Dadd during Absalom’s rebellion, that they si mil 
‘stand before’ God, that is, appear as Highpriesta 
in the Holiest of the Holy. At the time of Zerubbabel, 
when Ezechiel wrote, the prophet Zechariah approved 
in the Name of God everything that was done by Zenib- 

> Str JW. IS, 11; E»fe. ilk. 7-31; F.mh, dtr Rti, L 2S8-312. 
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babel and Joshua. 1 The latter may hare belonged to 
the Attmoic line of Ithainar, which name is u compound 
Of Jah, ami Thamivr 1 the stranger,’ aecoiding to Philo. 

The remarkable omission of the generations of the 
line of Ithomar in the Book of Chronicles, whilst those 
of the line of Eleazar are twice mentioned, can hardly 
be otherwise explained than by the assumption that 
these two lines of Aaron:tea represented respectively 
the ethnic dualism in Israel, the Hebrew mid the 
non-Hebrew or the stranger, who seems to have been 
Uncircumcised from the statement made by Ezecluei 
about uncircumcised High priests in the Holiest of the 
Holy. This dualism is in so far confirmed by Scripture- 
accounts, as the Aaronites of the elder line had Llieir pos¬ 
sessions exclusively in Benjamin, live junior line exclu¬ 
sively in Juda, with which tribe the Kenites or Reehn- 
bites were united ever since the time of Joshua. The 
Kenites of Jethro had been invited by Moses to join 
the ‘mixed multitude' which went out of Egypt, mid 
according to the Book of Chronicles both Eleuznr and 
Xthumar ‘executed the priest’s office.’ Again, in the 
time of Saul, the Benjamite, the elder line sided with 
him, the younger line with David ; am] if Abiuiliar laid 
not escaped from the massacre at Nob, all the members 
of the line of Ithamar would have been killed. David 
made peace between the apparently rival Aaronie lines 
by establishing the double High priest hood of Abiathar 
and Zadok. 

Such a double Highpriesthood seems to have been 
appointed after the Return from Babylon. For at that 
time Ezechiel complained of the uncircumcised High- 
pricst in the Holiest of the Holy, and Zeehariah de¬ 
scribes Joshua and Satan or the adversary, as if the 
second Hlghpriest, standing before the Lord in the 

1 W e hire alrsfwlY refemd to Joafaia'fl having prokUjf compost'd thu 
] 10th Vwlmt which teems to r mfkr to Jervmitk't premia to \hs XtaJttHtftSp 
prhnp? fim fultiEM by JiwbuVs Hiphpiwtbrad, 
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Holiest of tlie Holy, In the time immediately preceding 
the accession of James to the leadership of the Apostles, 
the double High priest hood is testified by the Gospel- 
records. Luke mentions Annas and Gaiaphas as con¬ 
temporaneous High priests, and he connects Annas as well 
as Cainphn* with others who were ‘ of the kindred of the 
high priest.’ It cannot be doubted that among these a 
second bore the title of Ilighpriest, since ‘ the High- 
prtests * are said to have demanded the crucifixion of 
Jesus, before the deportation to Babylon Zoplianhih 
was joined as * second priest*, to Semi ah, ‘the first 
priest/ both of whom were slain at Riblah. We are 
justified in assuming that cither Caiaphas or Annas 
was in a similar sense the second HSghpriost, who, accord¬ 
ing to Rabbinical tradiLions, was the Sagan. The po¬ 
sition of James at the head of the Apostle* is described 
as one similar to that of the Highpriest As Highpriest 
James would have the privilege of entering the Holiest of 
the Holy and of wearing the Anionic gold plate on his 
forehead. 1 Assuming that -bun cm really had these pri¬ 
vileges, we should be driven to the further assumption 
that the family of Joseph, the father of Jesus and James, 
was one of those from the members of which the High- 
prieata were chosen. We should have to assume the 
same about the family of Zebedee. 

If the brother of Jesus and Prince of the Apostles, 
whose life bridges over almost the entire Apostolic 
period, not only went with the other A)x*tles to the 
Temple at the hour of prayer, contrary to the custom 
of Jesus, but if James also entered the Holiest of the 
Holy with the Aamuic mark on his forehead, whether 
or not he belonged to one of the High priestly families, 
an important connection of the first Christian Bishop 
with the Jewish High priesthood, the amalgamation 
of both institutions would thereby be confirmed. 

1 LutoSL 2; Aetai*. li; Jobnimi. 15, 10 j ettmp. 3 Kiti^ it. 18; 
XSffi, 4; Arif «i 17. 18; irlii. 2, 6. 
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The Epistle of James. 

Two arguments have been raised against the James 
of ibis Epistle being the first Christian Bishop, The 
statement of Ilegesippus is not relied upon, that * im¬ 
mediately ’ after the martyrdom of James * Vespasian 
invaded and took Judaea,* and the year G2 is preferred 
for his martyrdom on the strength of a passage in 
Josephus, although it is on good grounds regarded as a 
late interpolation. Since this Epistle unmistakably re¬ 
fers to the Epistle to the Hebrews and to the Apocalypse 
of the year 6S-G9, this Epistle could not have been 
written by 1 the brother of the Lord * if lie died in 62. 
Tliis conclusion lias been supported by the assumption 
that the statement of the poor being drawn before the 
judgment seats by the rich refers to a general persecu¬ 
tion of Christians by those rich who were outside of 
Christianity, by the Homans, which cannot be proved to 
have taken place before Trajan. 1 We do not accept 
either argument, and regard the Apostle James as the 
author of this Epistle. 

Indirectly connected with the Essenes ns a Nuzarite, 
(hough not an actual member of the Esseuic body in 
Palestine, James defends the strict keeping of the Law, 
including the exclusion of Gentiles, of whose admission 
lie says nothing, against the figurative interpretation of 
the Law, its practised by the Essenes or Therapcuts of 
Egypt, and against their illegal principle of universality. 
A regard for peace, and for the high postlion gained by 
Paul, causes James not to mention Paul by name, but 
his principal doctrines arc unsparingly opposed. Paul 
having referred to the temptation to commit idolatry, 
without denouncing the eating of things sacrificed to 
idols, and having expressed the glory of Christians in 
* tribulations,* James also advises the brethren to count 
it ail joy when they fall 1 into divers temptations,’ yet 
points not, like Paul, to * hope,* hut to the 1 perfect 
1 HllgvpMd, U. f 54t, 
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work.' The temptations mine from within, and they 
can be resisted. For * of his own will 1 the Father of 
Lights, the source of every good and jjerfeet gift, lias 
begotten 1 us,' the Israel of the twelve tribes, including 
the Christians as in the Apocalypse, ‘with the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of firstfruit of his 
creatures/ 1 

Already Moses had said that ‘ the Word ’ is in the 
Israelite that he may do it; and referring to this passage, 
or to a ‘ Scripture ' not transmitted to us, James writes : 

‘ The Spirit that he placed in m zealously (urgingly) 
dcsireth us,’ prompts us, or demands of us, It is the 
4 Xsune ’ or Spirit, or Word of God, which is in the 
Israelite as in the Angel of the Lord. Tims Israel, 4 the 
firstborn of nations,' was always destined to lie a kind 
of lirstfruil of God's creatures. But Paid hud regarded 
thin passage hi the Mosaic Scriptures as a prophecy that 
Jesus would l>e 1 raised from the dead ' as the ‘ end of 
the law,' as the Sou of God 1 according to the spirit of 
holiness,’ as the restorer of the Spirit or Word of God, 
through whose death came ‘the free gilt* of God, 4 the 
promised Spirit through faith’, That faith should be 
revealed after the law, which latter has nothing to do 
with faith. The law cannot justify, and enables man to 
serve only 4 in the oldness of the letter,’ not 1 in the new¬ 
ness of the Spirit,’ or in the new created being of the 
Spirit, ‘as a new creature.' The restorer of the Spirit ot 
God, which was not * always to strive with man,' has been 
raised from the dead as ‘the first fruits of them that 
sleep.' Tii is new doctrine, connected by Paul wit I a the 
type of the firstling sheaf and thus with the resurrection 
of Jesus ns the first fruits on ‘the third day according 
to the Scriptures, 1 James opposes by his doctrine of * the 
lirstfruit of God’s creatures.' Tims he denies the new dis¬ 
pensation of Paul's Christianity, together with any theory 
about tiie visible resurrection of Jesus, on which, as on 
1 IftHiM L 3-17; 1 Cor. s, 13 \ Rum, t. 3-hj; i 17 + IS. 
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the atonement, the Epistle observes a mysterious silence. 
Not the sacrificial death of u crucified Angel-Messiah, 
but the implanted, or* the engrafted Word, of which 
Moses spoke us then already at work in Israel, if not in 
mankind, is able to * save the soul. 1 

• The word of truth/ which God has implanted in 
Israel alone, or, at least, of which only Israel is con¬ 
scious, cannot make man a timfruit of God's creatures 
unless that won! is done as well as heal’d, Hint inner 
voice, coming from without, produces conscience, the ark 
in which 1 the law of liberty ’ has been deposited, which 
shall judge the elect. Man is to be * a doer of work, 
and Lf he is prompted to do it by the \\ isdotu from 
above, he will lie * blessed in his eland,* No ‘ faith can 
save him. * A man may say: Thou (Paul) hast faith, 
and I have works, show me thy faith without works, 
and I will show thee faith from my works.' Having 
shown that * faith without works b dead/ and taking 
no cognisance of Paul’s recommending * faith which 
worketh by love/ James opposes Paul’s scriptural au- 
tkority for hbdoclrine of justification by faith. Paul 
had said that faithful Abraham's lx*lief in God, not any 
work of his, * was reckoned to him for righteousness. 
For the works of the law placed man * under a curse/ 
which continued till* Christ redeemed u» from the curse 
of the law, 1 laving become a curse for us/ which was 
necessary * that we might receive the promised Spirit 
through faith,’ Apollus lmd followed in the same strain, 
and designated the offering of Isaac, ami Bahab's recep¬ 
tion of the spies as a deed prompted by faith. But 
James insists that Abraham was ‘justified by works 
when lie offered Isaac/ and so, likewise Rahab, * when 
she received the messengers and thrust them forth 
another way. 1 The Epistle of James is a protest against 
the Paulinic doctrine, that it is impossible to be * under 

1 Dimk ns. 11-20; Rota. i. Jr-21^ G&l ill- 19* 14; ti. 1&, 2 Cat* 
\ t 17 ; 1 Chi. it. 4* flO. 
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tlic law* and yet to be ‘ led by the Spirit.' The Prince 
of the Apostles denies that the Spirit of God bus not 
been in Israel till Christ's death restored it to the faith¬ 
ful in mankind. The great lawgiver had said that the 
Word is in man that he may do it. 1 

Juntos implies that the implanted ‘ Word,’ the real 
Saviour, is identical with the * Wisdom 1 which * de¬ 
scends front above,’ as also with the * Spirit 1 which God 
made to dwell in us. Thus Lite Apostle clearly opposes 
Paul's doctrine that the Word of God, which already 
Philo designated as a preimindane person and second 
Deity, that * the man from heaven/ the Angel of God 
who had followed the Israelites, hini become incarnate 
in, Jesus. Yet he calls him 1 our Lord Jesus Christ, llic 
Lord of glory,* Standing on the rock of Peters con¬ 
fession, James regards his brother as the man whom 
God has anointed or made Christ 1 with the Holy Ghost 
and with power/ and in this sense as * the Son ot the 
living God, 1 Xot the Lord Jesus Christ, but * the Lord 
and * the Judge/God, was expected soon to come.’ 8 

The Clirestus-perty among the Jews in Home, to 
which Simon Magus the ‘ Christian seems to have be¬ 
longed, shows that the name ol Christians, which had 
originated in Antioch, the centre ot Simon s activity, was 
used soon after the accession ot Janies to the Apostle- 
riiip. \*et it is doubtful whether lie acknowledges 
even indirectly the designation of the disciples ol Jesus 
as Christians, when lie refers to that ‘ beautiful name 
by which the scattered Israelites are called, whom he 
addressee, and among whom he includes the disciples 
of Jesus Christ, It is customary to connect this passage 
with the Name of God by which Israel was called, 4 
Even if this could be proved, it might be explained by 
the 4 Name’ as the Spirit or Word of God, which is in 

1 Etira, If,; GaL 111. i conip^ Ilebitws * B-IO r 17-31 i Jinw*iL 
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the jVxifjel and in the Israelites. But James seems to 
refer to the name of 1 brethren,' an which he regards sill 
Israelites, rich or poor, whether Hebrews or Grecians, 
whether disciples of Jesus or not. The poor or the 
Eldon he was an early designation of the followers of 
Jesus, some of whom continued in the fourth cenLury 
to call themselves Xazarccans, and did not acknow¬ 
ledge Paul. The rich, wearing gay clothing, were 
admitted to better seats in the 4 synagogue * than the 
poor ; they were despised, and yet Jesus had preached 
the Gospel to the poor. 

The Epistle which Peter addressed to James from 
Home, according to the Clementine Homilies, corresponds 
with die injunction in the Recognitions, not to accept 
any teacher who had not brought a testimonial from 
James. 1 The chief of the Jews ’ at Rome, who con* 
n cried Paul with ‘a sect everywhere spoken against “ 
(the Essenes), declared that they had not received 
* letters out of Judina concerning hint.’ The additional 
statement, that none of the brethren that came had 
showed or spoken * any harm ’ of him, is a contradic¬ 
tion to what precedes it, and must lie regarded as a later 
addition, made in harmony with the fuiidmaeutal prin¬ 
ciple of the Acts, the non-recognition of two antagonis¬ 
tic parties in the early Church. It is hardly a chance- 
coincidence that James in his Epistle complains that 
there were 1 many teachers ’ in Israel, wise men 4 en¬ 
dowed with knowledge,’ but not with 4 meekness,* who 
had 4 bitter envying and ribaldry' in their heart, who 
boasted and lied ' against the truth,* whose wisdom de¬ 
scends not from above, and who did not 4 work peace.' 
These teachers, even if authorised by James, as Paul 
had been by the Twelve, to preach among the scattered 
tribes of Israel, hail not carried out their mission as 
James wished. Paul makes a similar charge. 1 

The acknowledged Essenio colouring of this Epistle 

* Jtnwa iii. 1, lA-IS ; lleeog. it. 36; I’M). i. 16-1S. 
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if shown by James's rec ommciul atioi i to be 1 swift to 
hear, alow to speak, slow to wrath,* by bis prohibition 
of swearing, his warning against riches, and against 
the blemishing influences of ‘ tlie world.* Although 
only connected with the Esaeuic system as 11 Nuza- 
rite, yet, like the Esseues, James was a stranger in 
Israel, and must have known the Essenic-Buddhistic 
tradition. It cannot possibly be a mere chance-coinci¬ 
dence that James refers to ‘ the wheel of birth, identical 
with the buddhistic expression of 1 the wheel of life and 
death,’ that is, the cycle of births and deaths, or the 
soul’s transmigrations. 1 James was by the Initiated un¬ 
derstood to say, that the tongue, set on lire by hell, 
iuflames the whole body, even of future generations. 

The Epistle of James proves, that up to the l ime oi 
Judtea’s invasion by the Romans, the chief of the Apos¬ 
tles, probably the Jewish Highpriest, and first Christian 
Bishop, recognised no difference between the Jew's and 
the followers of Jesus, and did not acknowledge the 
cardinal doctrines of Paul, which we have connected 
with those of the Esseuie, universalis!, and law-under- 
milling TherapeuU. 

In what connection .slocxl the Emmie tradition to 
the Gnosis of the Apostolic and of the afier-Apostolic 

age? 

1 lira*iii 0- cutup, p. itt n. 2; Thu wheel, Gilgtfl in Hebrew and m 
OfajUdw+u in tbflTttlmtid I) in CMJMCtlflO with tie r^urreetinh of 
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CHAPTER X, 

Tim otjosis, 

Ka^tik Scripture—Rutro^pcct. 

Essemc Scriptures, 

The, deeper knowledge or Gnosis of the Essencs, their 
secret tradition of Eastern origin, which they connected 
with the Scriptures of Moses by a figurative interpre¬ 
tation of the latter, has been generally accepted by 
the Tafgtrmim, but rejected in essentia! points by the 
Talmud. Applied to Jesus, this gnosis was promulgated 
by Stephen, Paul, and Apollos, in the universalist or 
Therapeutic form. Paul opposes in his Epistle to the 
Colossi an s the gnosis of the sej jurat ist Essenes, with 
iheir aristocratic initiation, their asceticism, nud their 
doctrine of more than One Angelic mediator. ‘ All the 
fulness 1 dwelt by God's pleasure in the incarnate Word 
of God, the Angel who followed the Israelites, and in 
whom is the Xume, Spirit, or Word of God. He is * the 
Christ, even Jesus the Lord,' whom Paid does not con¬ 
nect with other Arch-Angels, us was done a few years 
Inter in the Apocalypse of ‘John.’ It has Imen sa¬ 
gaciously suggested by a high authority that the above 
cited words of Paul may point 1 to die distinction of the 
heavenly Christ from the earthly Jesus/ which doctrine 
was taught by Cerinthus, his junior contemporary. 1 

Paul and Apollos regarded the deeper knowledge or 
gnosis as eternally existing in heaven, as known to, but 
hidden by Moses, and as first fully revealed by the 
preachers of 1 the hidden wisdom/ under the especial 
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guidance of Jesus Christ, the Angel-lleseiah or Wisdom 
of God who had sent nil the prophets. If the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah was the starting-point of the 
gnosis, aiul if Jesus has not recognised the doctrine of 
the Angel-Messiah, than he must he regarded na having 
opposed the gnosis, which was supposed to have been 
revealed by the Augel-Messiah. From this it follows, 
that if Jesus made known mysteries to his disciples, 
though he spoke to the people only in parables, 
suggesting hut not defining the truth, tiic * mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven,' made known by him to the 
Twelve only, cannot have referred to the doctrine of 
the AngebMessdah. The silence on this doctrine in nil 
Scriptures of the Old Testament possibly written before 
the Exile, and in the first three Gospels, leaves no doubt 
as to the relation of Jesus to the Essenie gnosis, even to 
that form of it which was preached by Paul mid A polios. 

The Book of Daniel .—We regard as proved that this 
Scripture, as transmitted to us, was not completed 
before the limes of the Maccabees, probably in B.c. H>4, 
whose allies, the Asadreans, we have connected with the 
Esscnea and thus with the Rechabites, who were ex¬ 
ported with other Israelites to Babylon. The Scriptures 
distinguish two Daniels, if not three: the Daniel to 
whom Esrechiel refers at the time when Jerusalem was 
besieged (5SB-584); the prophet Daniel who was ex- 
[sorted to Babylon; and Daniel the priest of the line 
of lthamar, who in 515 signed the covenant at Jerusa¬ 
lem* 1 But if the mission of Ezra took" [dace in the reign 
of the * A rtit xorxes" Darius Hystaspes, Daniel the priest 
can have been identical with Daniel the prophet. This 
identity is asserted by the Septuagin! and by the Moham¬ 
medan tradition, according to which Daniel the prophet 
returned to Judam, and it is indirectly implied by the 
Book of Daniel, in which the three companions of Daniel 
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!irc 1 neu turned among those who returned to Jerusalem* 
Indeed, they could be all four alive in 520 il they had 
been exported to Babylon in 588, or even in the year 
60S, the third year of Jehomkim. Then no siege of Jeru¬ 
salem by Nebueadnezar, whether Crown prince or King, 
can be proved to have taken place t whilst statements 
in the Book of Jeremiah seem to exclude the possibility 
of such a siege. 1 

Daniel the prophet was exported to Babylonia con¬ 
temporaneously with tlie liei:Imbues, who shared the 
captivity of the Hebrews, according to the super¬ 
scription of the 71st Psalm in the Septuagint version, 
where the Psalm is designated as dedicated to David of 
(by) the sons of Jonadab * the first o-F the captives. 
The Targiuu confirms tins. These Rechabites or Kenites, 
who had declared to Jeremiah that they had always 
been strangers or non-Hebrews in Israel, and to whom 
a priesthood for ever had been promised, we have tried 
to connect with the Medo-Clmkl scans, the Chnsdim or 
conquerors, who conquered Mesopotamia about 5110 
years before Abraham’s birth, It is in the language 
and wisdom of these Iranian Chnldaums, whom the 
Book of Daniel identifies with the Magi, or priests of 
the Modes, that young Daniel was brought up. The 
highly probable connection of Rechabites and Essence, 
if not their identity, increases the importance of the 
probable non-Hebrew and Davidic descent of Daniel the 
prophet, who Imre the name of David's second sou, 
of his initiation, after three years of ascetic discipline, 
into the mysteries of the Guild mans or Magi, and of Ins 
being set over all the wise men of Babylon. The con¬ 
nection between Daniel and the Magi, and between 
Esseniau and Magiau rites renders it highly probable 
that tlie Rechabites, Assidamns and Essenes after the 
Captivity transmitted the Eastern wisdom of which 
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Daniel hod been the principal organ during the Cap* 
ttvity. Tliis connection of Daniel with the Essence is con* 
firmed by the doctrinal contents of the Book of Daniel. 

%Ve saw that the Essenes must at all times have 
expected an Angel-Hessiah, which, doctrine, contained 
in the Book of Daniel, cannot be proved by any ancient 
Scripture to have prevailed in Israel. As presumably 
among the Essen es, so in the Book of Daniel we find a 
fully developed doctrine of Angels, of which there is no 
trace in Scriptures possibly composed before the Exile, 
The world of Angels, which the Essenes and all Guos ties 
separated by a great gulf from the material or terres¬ 
trial world, is presided over by a not stated number of 
watchers or saints, whose decrees are those of God, As 
there are seven afchange Is in the Book of i obiah, so 
we may assume a similar number in the Book of Daniel, 
although only Gabriel and Michael arc named. Tims 
we are led to connect the chief angels in the Book of 
Daniel with the seven watchers or Amahaspands of the 
Persians. The name Gabriel means ‘ man of God,’ aud 
his office is to be God’s representative, just ns Serosh 
was the vicar of Ormtucd, taking his place as the first 
of the seven Amshaspanda, probably because the God 
of light takes himself no part in the fight against the 
Ck>d of darkness. In the New Testament Gabriel an¬ 
nounces the Messiah. 1 

Daniel’s recorded vision about the universal rule of 
a celestial or Augel-Messiab following upon four succes¬ 
sive Empires, symbolised by beasts, cannot be entirely 
separated from the knowledge which Daniel had 
acquired by Ids initiation in Chalda*on wisdom. The 
Medo-Chaldeea or Magi over whom Daniel was placed, 
represented the Iranian tradition as promulgated in the 
West, in purl perhaps ever since the Median conquest 
of Babylon in pre-Abrahainitic times. We saw that 

i Dm, h. 14, 21 j rii.; Tub. nL 16 Ltibo L 19, 29. 
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these Medea probably introduced into the Wot the very 
mid out Eastern tradition of nn Angel-Messkh mid vicar 
of God, since the ancient Babylonians knew about a 
Divine Messenger who would distribute good among 
men, as lib name Silik-inulu-dug implies. Like the fire- 
hringer Agni-Mltarisvati of the ancient Indians, this 
Mesopotamian Angel-Hessiah was connected with the 
fire-sticks. We may safely assume, that the rule of 
this Messiah was by the Medo-Chaldoeans ot Mesopo¬ 
tamia connected, if not identified, with the rule of the 
Divine Messenger and mediator Sraoslm or Serosh, 
which was expected to follow on Ormuzd's rule ol 3,U0Q 
years and Ahriman’s rule of 3,(K)0 years, as the last 
1,000 years, thus concluding the 7,000 years. 

Tile doctrine of this Messianic Millennium exported 
to be brought about by a celestial messenger, and which 
would lead to the resurrection of the dead, baa been 
more fully described and possibly develojicd in the 
Bumlchvsh and other writings of the time of the Sassa- 
ttides, long after b.c. 216. The Iranian traditions were 
recast under the Sussnnides, as this had been done much 
earlier by Ezra with the Hebrew traditions. In both 
cases it would be as unreasonable to attempt to draw a 
line of demarcation between the old and the now, as to 
deny the probability of a secret tradition as the source 
of such development. But ns regards the Iranian sym¬ 
bol ism of the alternate rule of light and darkness, of 
Ormuid, Oouiflsdes or Ahura-Masdn, and of Alirimau, 
Areiamnios or Angromaiujtls, we hope to have proved 
by an astronomical interpretation, and thus by a locali¬ 
sation of tills mid of similar myths, that these Eastern 
conceptions are more ancient than the commencement 
of Egyptian history. 1 

The parallel lie tween Serosh the vicar of Ornmzd, 
and Eros the vicar of Zeus, confirms the identity of 

* SfO Cidpter m. M It; TO? Ptijadm, 40-65. 
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Zeus and Ormuzd, first observed by Eudoxus, and Arts- 
totelea, boro n.e, 384. We may now safely assert, Lftut 
the Marian tradition transmitted by Theopompus of 
Chios, born nlwut B.e, 378, is more ancient than the 
time of Nebncadnczar, according to which ft Millennium 
will precede the resurrection of the dead. Directly 
connected with the statements of Thcopompus are those 
in the Bundehe&h and other writings, according to 
which the time of the resurrection will be preceded by 
four cosraical periods, which are also designated ns 
four kingdoms of gold, silver, steel, and iron, 

Li the Bait man Yeaht, first cited by Spiegel, it is 
written; ‘ As revealed in the Ctfltgar: Zertusht de¬ 
manded from Ormuzd immortality; then Ormuzd 
showed to Zertusht the omniscient wisdom ; he then 
saw a tree with such a root, that four trees hftd sprung 
up from it, a golden one, ft silver one, one of steel, and 
one of iron.' Zoroaster is then told by revelation, that 
the tree with one root, the tree of knowledge, 1 is the 
world,' and that the four trees are * the four times that 
shall coined The golden time is that of Zoroaster (or of 
king Ytstflapa); the silver tree is the kingdom of Arts- 
shir; that of steel, the kingdom of the son of Kobui; 
the iron tree is the wicked dominion of the Devs, or 
evil spirits. Then comes the kingdom of Scrosh, Srao- 
sha, Sraoshyank, literally 1 the lieiper,’ or [Saviour, also 
called the Holy One and the Victorious. According to 
inter traditions several prophets were to be his forerun¬ 
ners. With this tradition Spiegel has connected, on 
the strength of remarkable parallels which cannot be 
casual, the Buddhist expectation, still maintained, of 
another Buddha, of Mai trey a, the son of love (like 
Eros) who shall take up the lost thread of Buddha's 
dot*trine, who shall take of the words of Buddha and 
make known the truth. 1 Thus it is indirectly proved 

1 Litert, powm. & ; ZeH*cArifl d . M, O r lit 44J 7 j ri. 
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that the Iranian symbolism and prophecy of lour 
Empires preceding the Messianic Millennium is more 
ancient than Gautama-Buddha and his contemporary 

Cyrtis. 1 , . - , 

Whether the prophet Daniel returned to Judasa or 
not, the evidently parallel organisation of the Rabbis 
and their three classes with the Magi and their three 
classes, as existing when Daniel was set over them, 
renders it almost certain, that the Magi an ti edition 
about a future Angel-Messiah and his ride of a thousand 
years was introduced by some of die returning Jews 
into Palestine, We have shown in another place that 
the Chronology of the Bible lias been connected, per¬ 
haps by Ezra! with a scheme of 7,000 years, ending with 
the Messianic Millennium. The year ol the destruction 
of the temple by Sfebucadneaar’s general, in fl.t;. 5S6, 
was made the starting-point of the second cycle of 70 
jubilees or 3,500 years, which two periods made up the 
7,000 years, supposed to Have been decreed as the limi¬ 
tation of the earth's existence. According to this scheme, 
the first 70 jubilees commenced with the creation of 
Adam, seventy years after the creation of heaven and 
earth, and they ended n.e. 5S0. The fulfilment of se¬ 
venty years’ exile, recorded as a prophecy of Jeremiah, 
had been accurately accomplished in the year 510, 
when the Second Temple was consecrated, if they were 
reckoned from the destruction of the Temple in 6Bfh 
But this fulfilment had been ushered in by the permis¬ 
sion to return in 536, in the fiftieth or jubilee year. 

78 r.; Acad, dcr fVimn. tfc 09 f. ; Art#*, 3!M$, 24*i Duaeket, l «. 
ii. fttiO t; Detitucht in 1. c. * Daniel/ 
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Seventy years were enlarged to a second set of seventy 
jubilees, or 3,500 years, from B.c, 586 to 1914 a.d., 
tKc last twenty jubilees forming a parallel to the last 
twent}’ years of Jeremiah’s seventy years. Tims the 
20x50 years, the Millennium, was placed a.d. 1914- 
2914, 1 This scheme cannot have been invented before 
me. 5Hi. We shall see that the Revelation of * John ' 
supplements tlie Book of Daniel, and refers to the Mil¬ 
lennium. 

The Book of Daniel follows the oriental tradition 
about the four monarchies, in placing the kingdom 
of the celestial Messiah in the position of that of Serosh, 
the first of seven angels, and vicar of the highest God. 
This Iranian scheme is reproduced in various forms 
in the Book of Daniel, where the four eras are applied 
to that of four successive kingdoms, beginning with that 
of Nebucadnezar and ending with that of Alexander, 
upon which the Messianic kingdom was expected to 
follow. The first form in which the Eastern tradition 
hum been moulded, by revelation or not, is a. dream 
which N’ebueadnezar is said to have had, and which 
Daniel was able to relate as if he himself had dreamt 
it. The king bad seen a great image, the head of 
which was gold (Nebucadneaar), breast and arms of 
silver (probably the Mede), belly and thighs of brass 
(the Persian), legs of iron, but Lhe feet part of iron part 
of clay. This last, or Greek, kingdom was to be divided, 
partly strong partly broken, ‘and its parts ahull not 
c leave together.' The king had also seen that a stone, 
cut out of the mountain without bands, smote the 
image, broke it in pieces, and became a great mountain. 
This is the kingdom which the God of heaven shall set 
up, and which shall never be destroyed. 

In another form the same events, to which Chaldican 
tradition, as well as Nebueadnczur’s dream referred, 

* The CJLrvnrittfy off Me Bible, 4-7. 
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was symbolised by Darnel’s dream. From the sea, the 
symbol of the Gentile world, four great beasts came up. 
The lirst, a lion with eagle’s wings, known to us by 
Mesopotamian representations, is again the kingdom of 
Nebucadnezar. The second beast, like a bear, is the 
Median kingdom ; the three ribs in its mouth seem to be 
the three cities on the Tigris which the Medea captured. 
The beast is described as standing upright on one side 
only, for before this kingdom can be finnly set up, a 
third beast, a leopard arises, with four wings and four 
heads, that is, the Persian kingdom, to which dominion 
was given. The four heads are four kings, enumerated in 
the eleventh chapter. The fourth beast, more terrible 
than the others, with iron teeth, devouring, breaking in 
pieces and stamping the residue with the feet of it, and 
having ten horns, is the Macedonian kingdom, with 
the ten Seleucidian kings. 

Among the ten horns another little horn came 
up, before whom there were three of the lirst horns 
plucked up by the roots, and in this horn were eyes 
like the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great 
things. This little horn is Antioch us Epiphunes; and 
the three horns plucked up by him are his three 
brothers: Seleucus, who was murdered; ilcliodorus, 
who was expelled; and Demetrius, who had to go 
to Borne, as hostage, instead of Antlochus, He spoke 
great words against the Most High, and wore out his 
saints, and intended to change times and laws. For 
three years and a half the saints were given into his 
hand ; but then came the judgment by the Ancient of 
Bays, the ln?ast was slain, his body destroyed and given 
to the burning flame. His domitdon was taken away, 
like that of his predecessors, and a universal and ever- 
lasting dominion was given to < One like a son of man,* 
who was brought on the clouds of heaven before God, 
and who by the interpreting angel is implied to be the 
representative of ‘ the people of the saints of the Most 
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High,’ to whom, as to the Messiah, the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, an everlasting kingdom, shall be given. 

Again, in a third form, the Messianic kingdom is 
described which was expected to follow upon Antioch us 
Epi plumes. The eightli chapter describes the Sledo- 
Persian kingdom in the figure of a ram, with two horns, 
of which one was higher than the other and came up 
Iasi.. The ram, having pushed westward and northward 
and southward, is altarked by a he-goat, haring a notable 
horn between his eyes, the Macedonian kingdom. This 
great horn, however, was broken, after Alexander’s 
death, when four notable horns towards the four winds 
of heaven took its place, that is, the four principal 
dominions which arose from Alexanders empire. Out 
of one of these four horns a little horn arose, a king of 
fierce countenance, who shall destroy many also of the 
holy people- But after that he shall have prevented 
the doily morning and evening sacrifice 3,500 times, 
that is, oiler 1,150 days, or three and a half years, the 
sanctuary shall be cleansed and the transgression of 
desolation ended. 1 

The ninth chapter refers to the same times and 
circumstances, The novelty lies in this, that the 
seventy years of Jeremiah, enlarged into seventy 
weeks, or 491) years, are incorrectly implied to cud 
with Antioch us Epi plumes. * Seventy weeks are de¬ 
termined upon thy people and upon thy holy city, 
until the transgression shall be finished, and Ihe measure 
of sins shall lie filled, until iniquity shall be recon¬ 
ciled, and everlasting righteousness shall lie brought, 
until prophecy and prophet shall lie sealed, and a Mo»t- 
Holy be anointed. And thou must know and under¬ 
stand : From the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem unto an Anointed, a 
Prince, are seven weeks. And during threescore and 

1 Ddiwen'o Bfolrerk, ui. wwmt; Ik! Unwin, in OmkkMtda Vblktt 
TW, 101-ICO. 
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two weeks the city shall bo restored and built with 
street, and wall, although In distressed times. And 
after the threescore and two weeks shall an An¬ 
ointed lie cut ofF, anti have no one. And over the city 
and the sanctuary shall briny destruction the people of 
a Prince, who cometh and findeth his end on (the 
march of) the over flooding host; yet unto the end war 
continues, judgment and desolation. And he shall 
make a strong covenant with many for one week ; and 
during the half week he shall cause the sacrifice and 
oblation to cease ; and on the pinnacle are seen abomin¬ 
ations, terrible things, but only until destruction and 
judgment are poured on the horrors.' 

if the seventy weeks are considered to lie 490 years, 
the first seven weeks might lie calculated! as reaching 
to Cyrils. But every attempt has failed to let the 
sixty-two weeks, or 434 years, reach to the clearly 
implied time of Antioch us Epiphanes, who, after the 
murder of Seleucus IV. Philopator, ascended the throne 
in 176-170, and reigned seven years, or one week, 
Curiously enough, these 4-34 years, if reckoned back 
from 170-175 reach to 609, or to the third year of 
Jehoiakim (609-608), when Daniel is said to have been 
exported, 1 They could be made to reach the fourth 
year of that king (603-6117), when the commandment or 
Jeremiah's prophecy went forth. But accordingly the 
first seven weeks would have commenced in 65S, or 
twenty-nine years before the thirteenth of Josiah, when 
to Jeremiah, then ‘young,’ came the word of the Lord for 
the first time. It is not necessary to add, that the 496 
years cannot possibly bridge over the time from the 
commandment to restore and build Jerusalem to any 
possible year of the birth of Jesus Christ. 3 

1 For fits djiten, see The Ckrtmiogy af the Milr, It Unflt prubtble that 
because of Ihu aboTG racko nio^ of (PJ yreski l6l« third y tsar ■ ■!' JeboLs.kjnl T 
&CL iuste&d of I bo probabio Vitar 588, is mentioned as the tiffiO wh^lt 
Nebucndneiar IcniSnleOL 
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The same subject, the Messianic kingdom ushered in 
by political events ending with Auttocluis Epipbanes, is 
once more referred to in the last three chapters of the 
Book of Daniel, An angel appears to him, unseen by 
his companions, and reveals to him what shall befall 
Israel in the latter days. The same or another angel 
formed * in the similitude of the sons of men,* refers with 
much detail to the combats between the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucidse. Among the latter great prominence is 
given to Antioch us Epiphones, 1 a detestable person, not 
intended for the dignity of the kingdom, and who shall 
come unexpectedly/ He gains victories over the 
Egyptians; but ships from Cliittim, containing the 
Roman envoy Popilius Lanas, who demands the restora¬ 
tion of the conquered land, oblige him to return. 
Now he turns against the holy covenant, pollutes the 
sanctuary, * places the desolation that muketh desolate, 
he takes away the daily sacrifice, lie magnifies himself 
above every other goth Three years and a half this 
bos to be endured. But * the }>eople that do know 
their God ' (the Maccabees) will manfully stand up 1 and 
do exploits/ At last Antioch us has to yield to the 
kings of the South and North, and the Divine judgment 
follows. 1 

The Book of Daniel helps in* to bridge over the 
lime from the exportation to Babylon to die rise of 
the Maccabees. Their allies, the Assidmans, we have 
sufficient reason to connect, if not Identify, with the 
Events, and these with the lEecbabitc* who were 
transported by Nebunudnezar to Babylon. The Mai.ea- 
boes and Assidwans (Esscnes) may be presumed to have 
ex | me ted the kingdom of the AngebMessiah after the 
full of Antiochus Epiphanea. it is this Enenfc ex¬ 
pectation which has been recorded in the Book of 
Daniel, 

MTEuty wwka villi tbe Urlb nf Jesus Phrint, **t 7V,imorfiW of 

BAtirii ArtA^Aw, t(i 1. vi, 
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When it was seen that after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, that is, after the end to which all 1 pro¬ 
phecies 1 in the Book of Daniel so clearly point, the long 
expected kingdom of the Angel-Messiah did not come, 
the expectation was earned on by a prolongation of the 
Dame lie times. Almost fifty years before a.d, 6 , when 
Judina had become a Roman province, a new interpreta¬ 
tion of the four monarchies preceding the Messianic 
Millennium was set on foot. The four kingdoms were 
now explained in the oracle of the Jewish Sibyl, then in 
the Fourth Book of Esdras, and the Epistle of Barnabas 
as the Babylonian, the Medo-Persiati, the Greek, and the 
Roman kingdoms. Thus the ground was prepared for 
the new conception of Jesus Christ as the Angei-Messiah 
of the vision recorded in the Book of Daniel, and first 
applied to Jesus in the Revelation of * John ’ though 
without direct reference to the four kingdoms preceding 
Ins coming. 

We come to the following conclusions about the 
Book of Daniel. Initiated in all the wisdom of the 
C haldffitfins or Magi, Daniel knew of the scheme, recorded 
lo have been revealed to Zoroaster, about four eras and 
kingdoms, after which should be established on earth 
the heavenly kingdom of the Saviour Serosh, ‘ the Holy 
Une, tlie Angei-Messiah. It Nebiicadneznr really had 
the dream about the image, ami if Daniel explained It 
to him and had similar visions as recorded, they were 
both imbued with the sense that the Angei-Messiah 
must come, but that his Millennium must he preceded 
hy a new cycle of four monarchies, of wltich that of 
Nebucadnezar, corresponding to that of Zoroaster nml 
King ViatAspu, was the firet. Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that the entire Book of Daniel as wo possess 
it, was not completed in the time of the Maccabees, and 
that it is not a ‘prophecy after the event/ we might be 
* j t further to assume that Daniel referred the little 
Jiui u to Antioch us Dpi plumes, and that moreover lie, 
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like the Maccabees of that time, expected tlie Angel- 
Messiah to come after the death of this enemy of * the 
saints of the Most High.’ 

But the connection of the Book of Daniel with the 
Iranian expectation of four monarchies followed by the 
celestial kingdom cannot possibly be denied, nor the com¬ 
position, or at least the completion, of this book in Maeca- 
bean times. Yet it may be held, that Daniel did not see 
Antiochua Epiphanes, that he did not share the expecta¬ 
tion of the Maccabees about the then coming Messiah, 
mid that the prophet was enabled to see alter the Greek 
empire, the Homan empire as the fourth, and Jesus ot 
Nazareth as the real Serosli or Angel-Messiah, whose 
second coming or return in glory, to establish a terrestrial 
kingdom, a new heaven and a new earth, won hi be 
preceded by Nero or by Mohammed as the little horn. 

We will only observe here, that on this latter assump¬ 
tion the Essenie expectation of an Angel-Messiah must 
have been sanctioned by Jesus. If so, the silence of the 
three first Gospels on this nil-important point remains 
inexplicable, and Paul, as well as the an there of the 
Revelation of' John ’ and of the fourth Gospel, must be 
regarded as the first full revealere of * the truth as it is 

'cJ 

in Jesus/ 

Maccabean Pnalms. Some of the Psalms, possibly 
all after the seventy-fourth, seem to date from the Mac¬ 
on bean time. This is very generally regarded as certain 
with regard to the seventy-third and seventy-fourth 
Psalms; whilst some will see in the second Psalm a 
hidden reference to the time when, as during the reign 
of Antiochu* Epiphanes, the coming of the Messiah 
was supposed to be near. The contents, the language, 
and the form of several Psalms transmitted to us are 
surprisingly similar to the collection entitled L 1 salms 
uf Solomon,’ which were probably composed in the 

year 8*C. 47. , 

The Book Ecehedo^icwt, or Josus-Sirach, we have m 
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another place tried to connect, as ‘Sirach of Jerusalem,' 
with the Highpriest Serai ah in the time of Nebucadne- 
zar's siege, ns whose son or grandson the author seems 
to describe himself in the Appendix to the fiftieth 
chapter. According to the Alexandrian Codex and 
several of the most ancient manuscripts the Highpriest 
Seraiah instated to have been the son of Eleasnr of Jeru¬ 
salem. and in the Talmud (he author of this work is 
called Jehoshtia, ben Sira, ben EHeaer. Now, Elieser 
or Eleazar is only another form of Azarkh, and this 
was the name of the father and predecessor of the High- 
priest Seraiah who was murdered at lti blah in 5SS. His 
son was railed Jehozadak, and his grandson was the 
Highpriest Joshua, who must have known Itaniel the 
prophet, if the latter was identical with Daniel the Priest. 
As this Joshua called himself son of Scmiuii, or ben Sira, 
though only his grandson, so Eceleslasticiis, originally 
written iu Hebrew, may have been composed and possibly 
translated by a descendant of the Highpriest, since the 
author calk himself Jesus or Joshua, 1 son of Sirach of 
Jerusalem.’ It is immaterial, whether the trim slat ion 
was made during the reign of an earlier or of a later 
Ptolemy.* 

The original title was probably ‘ the Wisdom of 
Strtch, later called 1 Proverbs of ben Sira.* The con- 
net-lion of the contents of this book with the last High¬ 
priest before the Captivity, if accepted, would be a 
proof of the existence of a secret tradition, of which 
the High priests were the highest organs. 

The absence in this hook of every allusion to im 
expected Messiah Lh best explainer! by the assumption, 
that according to the secret Jewish tradition, hidden 
wisdom, or Apocrypha, partially revealed by this book, 
an Angel-Messiah was expected. Here there is yet no 
u-orc of a personification of the Word of God or Wisdom 
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of God, the organ of sanctification, but not the organ of 
immortality. Yet Wisdom, coming from the Lord, anti 
eternally with Him, raises her sons, those who !ove her 
iis ‘the life,’ and are loved by the Lord. He created 
her from. ‘ the beginning,' and promised ber a * posses¬ 
sion ' in Israel, where she served before him in the 
tabernacle* A similar notion is expressed in Proverbs. 

Ensenie-buddhistic, especially Therapeutic, is the 
absence of all reference to bloody sacrifices, although 
the incense-offerings of Moses are mentioned; so are 
the injunctions referring to meals, to mercantile specu¬ 
lations, to the furthering of strict morality and thus of 
social progress ; the emphasizing of the life of the soul, 
the immortality of the individual ; equality of all men, 
which is the basis of community or goods; importance 
of the truth and generally of moral duties, indepen¬ 
dently of mere outward works, partly instead of the 
latter ; prohibition of slavery, and the recommendation 
of hopeful submission. 

Tho Book of Wmlom we liavc already considered sis 
the almost certain work of Philo, and in connection 
with the introduction of Essenie doctrines into the 
Septuagint. 

The Book# of (ho Sibyl are written at different times 
in Hebrew. The third book is composed b.c, UO by 
an Alexandrian Jew, possibly a Thera petit, and the 
fourth book by a Jew in a d. Til, who expects the return 
of Nero. About B.c. 170 the Jewish Alexandrian Aris- 
tobulus had composed a Jewish version of an I >rphic 
Hymn, and so a Jewish Alexandrian work was attributed 
to the Ionian Phocylidca of Miletus (altout b.c. o4fl). 
These were no actual forgeries, since the Essene stood 
in connection with Ionic and with Orphic tradition. 
The prophecies of women, called Sibyls probably after 
the Ionic word for the will of God, have been traced 
from Asia Minor to Italy, from Cyme, where they were 
collected in the seventh century, to Cum® and thus to 
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Rome. 1 The third book of the Sibyl occupies Lhe 
standpoint of the Rook of Daniel, and is the earliest 
Scripture known to us in which the Messianic kingdom 
is placed after the Roman empire. The Messiah is 
identified with Simon the Maecaliee. From the land 
of the sun God will send a King, as he once sent Cyrus 
the Anointed or Messiah. He will promulgate over 
all the earth peace and the Israeli tic covenant, by re¬ 
ceiving the Pious or Saints, These may have referred 
especially to the Pious rtf the Maccabees and the Saints 
of the Easenes, possibly * the Saints of the Most High ’ 
in the Book of Daniel. This Messianic kingdom, which 
is to go forth from Jerusalem, will be preceded by an 
attack of Gentiles on the city and by signs in heaven. 
The supposition of a double Messianic personality, u 
celestial and a terrestrial one, though not excluded, is 
not in any way suggested. 

The Hook of Eiiot'h, who is called ‘the seer’ has been 
traced to Northern Galilee and to the years n.c. 130- 
100, although some passages may have been interpolated 
after the begilining of the Christian era.* It was ori¬ 
ginally written in Hebrew, and several Hebrew frog¬ 
men u have been traced. 8 The Ewemc and especially 
Therapeutic contents of the book are incontestable. No 
specifically Pharisaic principles am referred to, whilst 
the Saddueees, the non-univerbalists, are designated as 
enemies. Especially Rssenic are the injunctions to pray 
at sun-rise, not to swear, to estimate highlv the secret 
tradition, deeper knowledge, or Gnosis, not to over-esti¬ 
mate the value of Scripture, thus implying that it must 
be allegorically interpreted; the non-refcrcuce to bloody 
sacrifices, and a fully developed doctrine of angels, 
headed by the Angol of God or Angel-Messiah. The 

■ JtorniT*, e.nup, ITilgenfeM, /, o, 107, n, 4 ; Ilunckpr I. o. Bi. 1W, n. 3, 
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Daniel ic vision of One like a son of man is interpreted 
to refer to One who is also similar to Angels, to the 
Word of God and Son of God, the Lord from heaven, 
the One chosen by the Lord of Spirits, The Messiah is 
also ctilled Wisdom, Spirit, Grace, Power of God from 
the beginning, Name of God, the never ceasing light 
of Sabaotli, the light of the people of God, of the 
chosen ones, the Son of God. At the same time Mes¬ 
siah is called ‘son of a woman,’ probably in reference 
to the Book of Isaiah. Jlis name Messiah was named 
1>efore God before the foundation of the world, and is 
known to the righteous. 

In harmony with Buddhistic conceptions, the Angel- 
Messiah is described as coming to the earth in order to 
dwell among men, but not having found a dwelling 
[dace he returned to the angels. We saw that Buddha’s 
descent is figuratively desert bed ns that of an elephant,, 
and so here Messiah is described as comitig down in 
the form of a white bull with large In in is. In the Book 
of Daniel the two-homed he-goat refers, not to Cyrus 
the Messiah, but to Alexander, whom the Korin de¬ 
signates us Dulknrnaim or the two-horned One. 1 Accord¬ 
ing to the Book of Enoch, already Adam had come to 
earth as u white bull. We have interpreted the bull- 
symbolism as referring to the celestial bull, to the con¬ 
stellation of Taurus with the Pleiades, and have con¬ 
nected with these seven stars the seven Amshaapands 
and seven Buddhas, Here Enoch, ‘the seventh from 
Adam, 1 as if the seventh Buddha, is identified with the 
Augel-Messiah, that is with the One like a son of man 
in the Daniel ic vision. Enoch’s Lorres tial body is de¬ 
scribed as melting away, and his spirit was transformed 
into a heavenly body, 1 the second body,’ expected after 
the coming of Serosh. This is n parallel to Buddha’s 
transformation on the mount. Enoch, whose translation 

1 AuhloDjlk-Kikroium {Q*n. iit* 6) Ti>frra U [be two-Iiorafrj A*t*rtt* f 
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is referred to in Genesis, was regarded as the seventh 
incarnation of the Angel of God- Xo longer after 
seventy weeks, but after seventy undefined epochs, 
Judaism will bring about the promised cud, Enoch, or 
the Messiah, will return, the general resurrection of the 
dead will take place, and then the Messiah will clothe 
the righteous with * garments of life,* But Messiah will 
not take part in the judgment over which God alone 
presides. 

The Am’tmon of M<ne#, written about the year of 
the death of Herod Agrippa L, A,D, 44, by a probably 
Homan Jew, and is known to us in a later interpolated 
edition. Its interest lies in the absence of every trace of 
Essenic doctrine, at the very time when Peter had pro¬ 
bably founded the Church at Rome, and when Paul, about 
two years after his conversion to the (Essenin) lidtli 
of Stephen, had not yet been introduced by Barnabas 
to the Church at Antioch. The book ignores the pre- 
Christian Jewish expectation* which were recorded ia 
die Dunielic and Macenhean Scriptures, in the Jewish 
Sibyl, in the Apocrypha of the ScpUmgint, in the Book of 
Enoch, but probably not already then in the Apocalypse 
of Esdras, This development of doctrine, which we 
have traced to an Essenic and thus to an oriental source, 
formed the basis of the Jewish verbal tradition, later 
called Cabbala. 

The Zahar^ literally ‘splendour' or‘glory,’ is a book 
which we may here consider, although we know it only 
in the revised form in which it was published in the 
thirteenth century. By eminent Jewish author!ties it is 
regarded as the universal collection of the Cabbala, ol 
the tradition about the religious philosophy, deeper 
knowledge, or gnosis within the circle of Judaism, 1 
We accept the view that the Zohar is connected with 

1 Tti* U lb* Opinion of Frwacfc nod Mittcr; hut Qmti to 
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Essenic tradition, which formed the introductory history 
of tlm Cabbala, mid also with Parsism and Buddhism, 
We connect it with the wisdom of the Clialdrcans or 
Hagi in which Daniel was brought up, and of which 
the Book of Daniel purports to be the earliest record. 
The parallel between the three classes of the Mstgi and 
those of the Rabbis leads us to assume ns probable the 
division of Rabbinical books into three parts, according to 
the degrees of initiation. Such divisions we find in the 
Zohar, and their respective titles are : 1 the Book of the 
Mystery,’ then * the Large Congregation,’ and * the Small 
Congregation,’ in wjhich latter the dying Simon is said 
to liaviT communicated to a limited number of disciples 
his host instructions. This Simon is asserted to have 
been the father of Gamaliel, at whose feet Paul and 
Aquila are reported to have sat. It Is not impossible 
that a genuine scripture from the Apostolic age forms 
the groundwork of the Zohar, and that it embodied the 
Messianic views of the great Simeon the son of Hillel 
* the Babylonian,' and the first who received the title 
Rabban. He is by some authorities identified with the 
Simeon of the Gospels. The connection of the Zohar 
with Esseniamsm, and thus with Buddhism, tends to 
render this identity of the Rabboni Simeon with the 
Simeon of Luke’s Gospel more probable, since the 
Buddhistic legend of Asila forms such a striking parallel 
with the Gospel narrative of Simeon, who L waited for 
die consolation of Israel * 

The Zohar contains a full development of the Essenic 
doctrine of the AngcUMessiali. The %V 01 d or isdoin of 
God, the celestial Messiah, is designated as the Creator 
of all things. By this Messiah Adam was to such a 
degree enlightened bolbre his full, that even angels 
became jealous of him. This reminds us of the Book 
of Wisdom, where the first father is said to have Ihwti 
preserved by Divine wisdom. The Zohar relates how 
Adam and Eve heard a voice * from above ’ by which 
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thpy were instructed in the wisdom from above. Po 
long as they kept the supernatural power which was 
engrafted on their nature, they were clad, like the 
angels, in garments of heavenly light. Yet the soul has 
a different covering in the heavenly and in the terrestrial 
world. The Angel-Messiah or * tree of life,' like Serosh 
called * the Holy One,' dwells with such men only, in 
whom the male principle, probably the Word or Memra, 
is united with the female principle, the spirit or ‘ reach," 
winch word is of female gender. These conceptions 
correspond closely with the doctrines contained in the 
writings of Simon of Samaria, whom we have connected 
with the Essence, 

If the oriental gnosis was introduced into heterodox 
Judaism and into ‘ Christianity" chiefly by the Essen ic 
Tberapeuts, then it is easy to explain the prevailing 
mysticism of Essenes and Cabbalists. But between the 
two there was the essential difference, that the Essenes 
connected with their doctrinal speculations, which were 
kept secret, their practical and moral aims. Both 
Irenes and Cabbalists regarded tradition as the source 
of a deeper gnostic Scriptural interpretation; but whilst 
the Essenie doctrines were partly assimilated to Greek 
culture, especially among the Th era | wilts, as also in the 
Sepiujigint and in Philo’s writings, no such traces can be 
found in the Talmud or in the Zohar, 

The Book } ezint, or Creation, corresponds with the 
first division of the holy Merkabuh or verlml tradition of 
the Jews, whilst the Zohar seems to have referred to 
the second division, to that mysticism which was con¬ 
nected with the car or rechab of Ezeehiel’s vision. The 
word 1 Merkaba," being a compound of rcehub confirms 
tins connection, as also that of the Jewish gnosis with the 
Esscnes and their predecessors, the llechabites. 1 This 
remarkable book, possibly composed by the great Kabbi 

1 rhilo, Quit tit, 11, 4t>' lhSomu, L 14. IB; D<u Symbol Jt* Krac*, 
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Akiba (135 ,vu.), perhaps junior contemporary of the 
A]xr>stJe James, Etas been explained to contain an indirect 
but sharp attack against a prevailing heretical gnosis,such 
as Paul promulgated and which the Apostle James disap¬ 
proved , 1 Alt hem gl i the book cost ni its st r i k i ng analogies 
and parallels with some of the doctrines of Paul, and also 
with the gnostic writings of the second century, yet one 
of the principal doctrines is the strict. Divine oneness, 
coupled with the negation of the dualism which was 
more nr less implied by the introduction of the new 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah and framer of the world, 
which Paul had accepted and applied to Jesus, This 
protest is nil the more important since also in the 
Talmud the Angel of God, who stands by his throne, 
therefore called Meta Iron, though regarded as the highest 
being after God, is neither considered as an object of 
worship nor as a mediator. 

In a polemical dialogue between a Christian heretic 
and Kubbi Idit, the latter ad nuts that the Angel who goes 
before and follows Israel, in whom the * Name ‘ of God 
is, and who can pardon transgressions, (therefore, the 
Angel whom Paul calls Christ), is the Metatron, and 
his importance is allowed to be similar to that of God. 
lint the heretic having deduced from this that the 
Angel of the Lord ought to be worshipped ‘ like ’ God, 
the Rahbi replies; ' Thou shall not confound him, the 
Meta Iron, with God; we have the conviction, that we 
may not even accept him as a mediator.’ Again, the 
apostacy of Elisa hen Abuya, commonly railed Achar, is 
in the Talmud attributed to the circumstance that he re¬ 
garded the Metatrou as of about equal rank with God, 
from which he drew the conclusion that there are two 
Divine powers* 

' An inlmifiti' m^ocinU) of tin* Apostlo JiUm-, JUthbi EUuat bon 
llptuou*, MiTtiwlj escaped deaib during Trajuft pesevutwn bj bis 
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The HewkiHon of John. The key for the opening of 
this sealed hook is the mysterious symboliam of l he tree 
of Life hi Paradise. The tree of life was symbolised by 
the tree-slmped candlestick of Moses, the seven lamps 
of which, like the seven elevations of the temple of Bel 
or tower of Babel, and the seven steps or * altars 1 of 
the Great Pyramid, referred to the seven planets, that is, 
to sun, moon, and five planets. According to Philo the 
central candlestick represented the sun, but according 
to the deeper knowledge or gnosis * the Word of food,' 
or * the Arch angelic Word,’ the second Deity, 1 In the 
Apocalypse of John a vision is described, in which 
Christ, "the Word of God, appears in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks or lamps. About five hundred years 
In-fore Philo this symbolism, applied to the risen Jesus 
by the Seer of Patmos, wsis referred to by Zechariah 
the prophet, in his vision of the golden candlestick 
with a bowl on the top of it, from which by pipes the 
gold or golden oil was conveyed to the seven lamps. 
Two olive trees on both sides of the candlestick are 
explained to be two Anointed Ones (iloscs and Elijah, 
not Joshua and Zerubbabel), two vessels of the lloly 
Ghost, symbolised by oil, wbo empty or pour out from 
themselves the gold. The tree of life is the symbol of 
Divine enlightenment, which comes from above to all 
the seven lamps alike, including the central lamp, the 
symbol of the Word of God, of Christ. 

This Divine enlightenment coining from above, and 
of which men arc allowed to partake, bus for its source 
the seven eyes of the Lord of hosts or of Sabaoth, 
* which run to and fro through the whole earth.’ The 
Lord Sabaoth or Sebnot, that is of the seven stars, of 
the Pleiades, later of the planets, sent an Angel to 
Zerubbabel with the message, that, ‘ not by might nor 
by power,' but by the Spirit of Gotl the things shall 
come to pass which were only typified in those times.’ 
Zeriihhalxd brought forth, or rather put up, the head- 
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slum.' of the temple under shoutings of joy, the stone 
which God laid Indore Joshua, and on which are set or 
engrafted the seven cj'es of Subimtli. But Joshua and 
those who sit before him are ( men of mark,’ or men of 
prophetic import, types of God’s servant, of 4 the man 
whose name is the Branch, types ol the Messiah. The 
latter may by Zechariuh have been connected with the 
sis men or angels, as Ezechiel hud "done before him. 
Paul had this symbolism of the candlestick and the 
planets in view when he described ChristTjesus us 1 the 
chief corner stone 1 of 4 the holy temple in the Lord, in 
whom the believers are ■ budded together for an habi¬ 
tation of God hi the Spirit*' 1 

The symbolism of the candlestick, finally applied to 
Jesus Christ as appearing in the midst of the seven can¬ 
dlesticks, had been applied before Zechariah by luted del 
to sis men, and as a seventh in their midst he described 
and distinguished from them, 4 one clothed with linen 
and a writer's iukhorn by his side, such as is represented 
on Egyptian monuments and still worn hi the East by 
t he scribes and men of learning. The linen clothing 
marks as a Priest the angel of grace in the midst of 
the six angels of wrath. In a similar clothing an 
angel, the Angel of the Lord, the Angel-Messiah, the 
High priest of Philo, is described as appearing to Daniel. 
It is Llie Angel of God who followed the L-raelites in 
the wilderness and through the kwl hea, and ulio cun 
4 pardon’ transgressions. The Divine presence, Slice hum, 
or glory above the Cherub, called this angel of mercy 
and”said unto him : 4 Go through the midst of the city, 
through the midst of Jerusalem, uud set the mark of 
Tau (X* the headless cross) upon the foreheads of the 
men that sigh and that cry for till the abominations 
that are done in the midst thereof.’ It is the Angel- 
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Messiah 4 from the rising of the sun,' anti distinguished 
from oilier angel's, who seals with ‘the seal of the living 
God' (the Tau-Cross) tlie elect of God in the midst of 
the Divine judgments. 1 

The cross, the sign of Divine enlightenment, was first 
connected with fire, as corning from the Pleiades in the 
most ancient spring-equinoctial sigu, then with the sun. 
When, before the Exodus from Egypt, at tlie time of 
tlie spring-equinox, the sun had passed over the sign of 
die spring-equinox, Aries, the min or Iamb, then a lamb 
was slain, with the blood of which the doorposts of the 
Israelites were marked. These formed a blood-stained 
Tau-Cross, seeing which, the avenging Angel of God 
passed by the dwellings of the Israelites, Tlie same 
sign of the Tuu-Cross is to save the faithful (14-1,000) in 
1 he time of the Messiah, the first of tlie seven angels, 
who had been with the fathers in the wilderness. 

Tlie planetary symbolism of the candlestick, applied 
1o the Messiah by Ezccliiel, Zeehariah, Philo, and John 
the seer, can be traced back to the construction of the 
great Pyramid mid of the temple of Bolus, or tower of 
Babel, and it can be connected with the most ancient 
Indian rite known to us, the Sonm-sncrifiicG of the Rig- 
\ eda. Tlie juice of the Soma-plant, or Asclepia acida, 
symbol of the tree of life, flowed from the Satmudra-bowl 
into the chalices of the seven priests who poured it into 
the sacred fire, following their leader, or Xestri, who 
invoked tlie Deity symbolised by fire. 3 As in the Soma- 
sacrifice one out of seven priests was distinguished, so 
Ezechiel distinguished the Angel of God ur Messiah from 
six men or angels, and so Pliilo distinguishes the central 
lamp of the candlestick, as the Sun or Word of God, 
from the six other lamps symbolising the moon and five 
planets. Finally, John in the Apocalypse follows this 

1 Dun. X, 6; Hi. Ci touch. », f Iter. viL; Dai Symhddt* Kmait, IP. 
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Oriental symbolism by describing Christ, the Word of 
God, ns appearing in the midst of the seven candlesticks, 
thus assigning to him the place of the Vedir Jvest ri, and 
by connecting the seven ungels with the seven vials, 
similar to the seven chalices of the Soma priests. 

The connection of the tree of life in Eden with the 
four rivers, and with the Messiah, as of the latter 
with the sun, led to the connection of the tree of 
life with tile four seasons. Thus Christ, whose symbol 
is the sun, 1 is in the Apocalypse connected with the 
tree of life and with four angels ‘standing on the 
four corners of the earth, 1 as also Christ, the lamb, is 
surrounded by four bensts. We saw that the tree of 
life nnd knowledge, of Divine wisdom, was already by 
ancient Iranian tradition connected with four other trees, 
representing four monarchies which should! precede the 
Millennial kingdom of heaven, to be established on earth 
by the Angel-Messiah, We pointed out that the vision 
of tiie image of Nebueadnezar and the visions of Daniel 
ft bout the four monarchies must be connected with 
the Chaldean or Mngirm science In which Daniel was 

brought up. 

We need not here point out in full detail how the 
planetary symbolism of the candlestick of Moses, and 
thus of the tree of life, has been in the Revelation of John 
applied to the risen Jesus Christ. This was done between 
July 68 and June 69, during the reign of Gal ha* when 
the return of Nero, or Neron-Kesar. was expected, the 
letters of which name have the value of 56B + * Suffice it 
to say that Christ* the Word of Goth who appears over 
the central lamp of the candlestick, ilie symbol of 
the mm and of the Word of God, is nbo connected, 

3 Tbit Alpha and Oniepi, 'the first unit lira lut/ refers to lira tint and 
lira kft teller of the Zodijiral Alphabet, Atepb usd Oin (liter Ain) + Applied 
to God and to Jfwos Christ h and thu to Taunia nad Ariea p the earliest 
* p rrnp-ef^uinoctW ttipas fJ>e WV4I7). 

* The wok! Laitrnv* CGuld oe*er be referred to * i tuau/ 
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rh oue of seven impels, with the seven spirits of God, 
with the seven slits in his hand, with the seven eyes 
and horns of the lamb, with seven thunders, and the 
opening of the seven seals. ■ 

We pointed out that the seven planets took the place 
of the Pleiades, with which seven stars the seven arch¬ 
angels of the Iranians seem to have been connected. 
Tlie first of these Amsbaapamls was the God of light 
himself, till Serosh, the Holy One, the Messiah', took the 
place iif Onnuzd, and became his vicar. When the sun 
had taken the place of the principal star in the Pleiades, 
which must have been regarded as the symbol or dwel¬ 
ling-place of Serosh, when the sun had taken the place 
of the fire coming from the Pleiades, then the spring- 
equinoctial sign, first Taurus, then Aries, became the first 
of the twelve constellations through which the sun 
seemed to pass. Thus Aries, the mm or lamb, had 
become, perhaps already since the time of Abraham, 
connected with the Messiah, whose symbol was the sun, 
first having been fire, as represented by the brazen 
serpent. 1 The connection of the solar with the stellar 
symbolism is indicated in tills Apocalypse by the lamb 
with seven eyes and seven horns. 

The reference of the number seven to the planets is 
confirmed by the vision of the book with seven seals, 
each of which is connected with one of the planets. 
For the planets are here enumerated according to the 
days of the week, and the first four seals are evidently 
connected respectively with the moon, Mars, Mercury, 
and Jupiter. For the colour of the horses corresponds 
with that of these planets, being white, fiery red, black, 
and pale or green-yellow. The only inaccuracy Is that 
the colour of Mercury is dark blue, not black. From 
this it follows that the fifth seal was connected with 
Venus, the sixth with Saturn, the seventh with the sun. 

f Dm Pttjrid* 2G5-32I* la nC’tel‘fr Nttcluali menni ' hnw " u Well A 
* urgent/ 
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Tlie angel described slauding at the altar, having u 
golden censer, U evidently the Angel of Uixl or celestial 
Messiah, whose symbol is the sun, It is the angel of 
mercy, the priest ot Ezechiels vision, tflio there ns lust 
seals the foreheads of the servants of God, being here 
described us an angel having the seal of the living 
God, 1 

The kingdom of the heavenly Serosh was connected 
with the seventh thousand of years, and so here the 
Messianic kingdom and Millennium is connected with 
the nund>er seven, whilst the connection ul this Scrip¬ 
ture with Oriental tradition leaves no room to doubt 
that this kingdom is intended to represent the seventh 
Millennium, as the Epistle of Barnabas asserts. S»'l 
Lill after the opening of the seventh scab trumpets 
were given to the seven angels, and not before Lite 
trumpet of the seven tli angel I uni sounded there were 
great voices in heaven saying: ‘The kingdom over the 
world is become our Lord's and of his Christ, and 
he shall reign for ever and ever,’ According to still 
more ancient Oriental symbolism, confirmed by the 
Book of Daniel, the Messianic kingdom was to follow 
on four monarchies, and so here the first four of the 
seven seals are in a way separated from the vest. ! he 
events connected with the fourth kingdom of the wicked 
spirits, according to Iranian tradition, and with i :e 
fourth kingdom followed by the little horn in the Book 
of Daniel, are here connected with the opening of the 
fourth seal. The pale horse with Death as its ruler 
is followed by Hell (Had&), by famine, pestdence, and 
wat between tlic txsfcstfli or king* of sho earth- 1C 
same signs are enumerated in the Gospel alter Matthew 
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as preceding ibe coming of Messiah and the final judg¬ 
ment which the Maccabees expected after the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

As the fourth monarchy in the Book of Daniel is 
followed by Antiochus Epiphanes, so here upon the 
fourth seal Nero seems to follow, although his fall is 
described after the sounding of the seventh trumpet. 
After the return of Nero, which "'as expected at the 
end of 6S or in the beginning of fif), 1 ‘ Jolm' expected, 
at once the fall of 1 Babylon, 1 or Imperial Koine, the des¬ 
cent of the heavenly Messiah and the heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem, symbolised by the sun. 

The opening of the first seal is connected with a 
crowned and victorious rider on a white horse, it is 
Augustus, during whose reign the Messiah was born. 
The second seal, being opened, refers to the time of 
Tiberius, who carried his f great sword ’ to the Holy 
Land. The third rider, on a black horse, 1 having a 
bakuee in bis hand,’ introduces us to the famine 
under Claudius, probably in the year 44, The fourth 
epoch is characterised ns Death riding ou a pale 
horse, with Hell, famines, pestilences, and war in 
his train. When the lamb opens the fifth seal, are 
seen the Christian martyrs slain by Nero, the fifth 
emperor, * the souls of them that have been slain for 
the Word of God, and for the testimony which they 
Imre.' They are the Christians slain in 64, after the 
burning of Rome, The opening of the sixth seal refers 
to the time of Galba’s reign, from June 68 to January 
<i!t, to the time when the Apocalypse was composed, 
when the entire Homan Empire seemed to be shaken. As 
Pliny refers to terrible disasters then caused by earth¬ 
quakes in Asia Minor, so in Matthew the beginning of 
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the world's judgment Is described with an eye to the pro¬ 
phetic explanation of passages in Isaiah and Eaecliiel. 1 

Our object has been to establish the connection ol 
the Revelation of John with the Book of Daniel, and 
thus with Orieutal traditions, especially with the plane¬ 
tary symbolism of the Mosaic candlestick. We have con¬ 
nected the latter with Philos writings, with the visions 
of Zechariah and Em'hiel, as also with the great Pyra¬ 
mid and the tower of Babel, and finally with lire Sonia- 
sacrifice described in the Rig-Veda. The Messiah ot this 
Apocalypse, as of the Book of Daniel and of the Jewish 
Scriptures which we have connected with it, is the 
Angel-Mesaiah of the Essenes, who introduced that con¬ 
ception into noil-authorised Judaism, and applied it to 
Jesus. As far as we know, this was first publicly done 

through Stephen and Paul. 

We saw that the latter promulgated the universukst 
doctrines of the Essenic Therapeuts of Egypt, and we 
shall see that for this reason even Barnabas, a Levitc 
and probably a Palestinian Esseue, separated from the 
<*rqat Apostle. Also Barnabas has in so far represented 
in illegal Judaism, as lie, with the Essence, interpreted 
the Scriptures allegorically, thus attributing to them an 
essentially different sense. The hatred against Paul, 
as the imi versa list Esseue and open condemuer of 
the works of tlie law, lias found its strongest expres¬ 
sion hi the Revelation of 'John/ Paul is not re¬ 
cognised as an Apostle, possibly even referred to ns a 
false prophet, and the Therapeutic and Paulinic prin¬ 
ciples of toleration, submission to authority, even l" 
that of Xoro, 5 equal recognition of Jews and Gentiles 
are condemned. 


t pi inT - fl L-tsrr,, ri. 10, 201 I*. 4; 1L 18; »"■ 
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The Christology of the Apocalypse flow not, any 
more than that in the Book of Daniel, clearly define 
the Messiah as an incarnate angel come down from 
heaven. A# if wishing to spare those who expected the 
Messiah to l>e the anointed man of the Old Testa men t, 
Christ is iti both Scriptures described as ‘ One like a son 
of man,' raised by the clouds of heaven to the throne 
of God. The seer does not say, but implies, that the 
Messiah is the Creator of the material world, an opinion 
which was shared also by Paul Christ is in the Apo¬ 
calypse described as 1 the beginning of the creation of 
God,' who is perhaps regarded as the Creator of the 
immaterial, spiritual, or heavenly world only, 

Of the first-created beings, presumably those whom 
God is in Genesis reported to have addressed as co- 
Creator* of man, Christ is by ‘John' regarded to have 
been the first, the first of seven archangels, lie is dis 
tinguished from the six other angels, and is alone en- 
trusted with ‘ the seal of the living God/ A prcmuudnne 
created being like Christ, according to Essenic concep¬ 
tion, could be regarded as the Creator of I lie material 
world, and yet God could lie described as the real Crea¬ 
tor of heaven and earth, who had delegated the power 
over all tilings to the first of t reated beings. A similar 
doctrine was taught by Paul/ The conception of 
Christ as the first of seven angels forms an exact parallel 
to the Eastern symbolism of Setosh, the vicar of God 
and first of seven archangels, to whom the rule over the 
material world was transmitted by the God of light, 
lkin I in his Epistle to the Colo&sians protests against 
such a connection of Clirist with other angels. 

These conceptions of the seer 1 John " about the 
Messiah are inseparably connected, as we pointed out, 
with the planetary symljolism of the Mosaic candlestick, 
and with corresponding earlier Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Indian, and Chinese trailitions. As the juice from the 

1 Bur. *■ 6; Comp. tow. xi. 36 s 1 Oat. Tiij, Jj, fl j x*. 28; Epb. uL ft 
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Rn mfl .plimt and the oil from the olive tree, both symbols 
of the tree of life, whs represented above the seven Indian 
priests, and above the seven candlesticks of Zecliurinh's 
vision, denoting thereby the superhuman souree of en¬ 
lightenment, so the Divine Presence above the Cheru¬ 
bim, seen by Ezechiel, called upon the one of seven men 
who WHS clothed in linen, the Messianic High priest, 
whether angel or man, to mark the foreheads of the 
servants of God by the sign o( the Tail-Cross, Again, 
as Philo had described the central lamp of the candle¬ 
stick to be the symbol of the sun and also of the Word 
of God , 1 the Archangelic Word,’ so in the Revelation 
Christ is called the Word of God, and described iu 1 he 
that wnlketh in the midst of the seven candlesticks,’ 
and also as the first of seven archangels, who seals 
with * the seal of the living G<xl ’ (with the Cross) the 
servants of God, This is not Pauli me Cl Histology ■ 

Paul had not stated whether or not Jesus was born 
like other men, nor whether the Holy Ghost was first 
communicated to him on his baptism, 1 John clearly 
distinguishes the celestial from the terrestrial nature 
of Christ, yet connects the Word of God with Jesus. 

‘ John ’ was in the island 1 on' account of the Word of 
God and the testimony of Jesus.' The revcaler announces 
himself as Jesus who was dead and now is ‘ alive for 
evermore,’ having the keys of death and hell, and being 
‘the First and the Last, the living One.’ Thus the 
risen ‘Jesus Christ, the faithful witness, the Firstborn 
of the dead, and the ruler of the kings of the earth,* is 
recorded to have revealed himself under (lie same title 
which is given to 4 the Alpha and Omega,’ to the ‘ Lord 
God, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty.' 1 

It is in harmony with this identification of God and 
of Christ, or the first of seven angels, that the angel 
who had an opened little book, speaks alternately ill 
* Dump, Re*. L r f , 7,9, B ■, iL 1 7 t IS? uii. 13. 
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the name of God and of Christ, ns whose two witnesses 
the reappearing Moses and Elijah seem to be implied, 1 
From this angel aiul all other angels, thus also from 
Christ, is clearly distinguished Jesus, ‘ the Lion which is 
of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David,’ the One of all 
the inhabitants of heaven or of earth who was * able to 
open the book,' and 1 who has conquered,' (so as) ‘to open 
the book aud the seven seals thereof This Jesus, born 
like other men, for he genealogically descended from 
David, has been raised as ‘ One like a son of man,' and 
has become at one with the first of ‘the seven angels 
which stand before Gotl.’ And yet, as ‘ Jesus Christ, the 
faithful witness,’ he is distinguished from any ungeh 
ILiving been raised on the clouds of heaven to the 
throne of God, having occupied the position of Christ 
as the premmidnne Word of God, as the first of seven 
angels, he who on earth was the ‘ fellow-servant 1 of 
John, now sends his angel to the seer, and forbids him, 
as Rabbi Idit forbade later a Christian heretic, to wor¬ 
ship any other than God. 

The same Angel whom the raised Jesus Christ 
designates as 1 My Angel, 1 is in the same chapter ex¬ 
plained to 1m the Angel of the God * of the spirits of 
the prophets. 1 For both, Gotl as well us Christ-Jesus, 
are the Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last. Yet 
in the Apocalypse of John the eternal Word of God, 
the first of seven Angels, is distinguished from and at the 
same time identified wit h the risen Jesus Christ. The Lion 
of the tri!>e of Judah, the Root of David, the faith fid 
witness who was crucified at Jerusalem, ‘ like a >on of 
man' was carried on the clouds to the throne of God, 
and is now the first of the seven Archangels standing 
before Gotl, the Angel from whose hands Jesus took the 
book of mysteries. 

Paul opposed in his Epistle to the Colossiuus the 

1 rtuv. s, II; li. 3; rwnp, sir. 14, 17; v. 1-S; salt. ”-20.; Hodutni, 
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difl&ictiom which h made ill this Apocalypse, of a 
celestial Christ and a terrestrial Messiah, by the doctrine 
of the fulness or Plenitude of Gixl dwelling bodily 
in the one person Christ-Jesus. 

The Apostle warns the Colossians against an Essenie 
false teacher, against ‘ a certain person/whom he might 
name, and who threatens to carry them off as plunder 
1 by philosophy and (which is) vain deceit, in accordance 
with mere human traditions and earthly rudiments, and 
not in accordance with Christ. It has pleased God, 
that the eternal Christ, ‘ who is the Image of the l nseen 
God, the Firstborn of all creation/ in whom, by whom, 
and unto whom * all things have liecn created, both in 
heaven and earth, that this * man from heaven, as 1 nul 
writes to the Corinthians, that lie who is die embodi¬ 
ment of ‘ the whole ’ Plentilude of God, not ot a Divine 
plentitudc divided among Angels, should, as Jesus, * in 
the body of his flesh, by death/ yea ‘by the blood of 
liis cross ' make peace, and 1 reconcile those who luit 
alienated from God and his enemies. 1 

We saw that the same double personality of a 
celestial and a contemporaneous terrestrial Messiah, 
which is the characteristic feature of the Chnstology 
in the Apocalypse, is assumed in the pre-Christian 
Targum after Jonathan, where the Messianic Word of 
Gtkf is said to rejoice over God a servant, the Messiah. 
The same distinction was made by the Christian gnostic 
Cerinthus, whose Christology, in every essential point, 
maybe regarded as identical with that in the Revelation 
of ‘ John,' For even the view of Cermthus that Christ, 
because a ‘spiritmil being, departed from Jesus Ijoforc 
lie suffered, is not excluded by the doctrine of Christ in 
the Apocalypse. According to the earliest statement ot 
Ircnams, Cerinthus did believe in the humanity of Jesus, 
* that Jesus suffered and rose again’. This is emphati¬ 
cally declared by 1 John/who refers to the redemption by 
1 CoL ii. 11 l>! i. tump, flat- i. 7 ; I t'or. st. 47, 
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the blood of Jesus, in his translation on Ihe clouds of 
heaven as one ‘like’ a son of man, and to his appearing 
as Jesus and as Christ after his death. 

Thus according to Cerinthus and according to John 
at Patmos the man Jesus was after Ids death united 
with Christ, whom the one calls a * spiritual being,' the 
other, the first of seven Angels from whose hands Jesus 
took the book. Because Corinth us distinguished Jesus 
from Christ whilst on earth, Epiphanhis declares, that 
Ccrinthus denied that Jesus was the Christ, 1 that Christ 
had come in the flesh. Like Paul's Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, the First Epistle of the Apostle John protests 
against this, os we shall consider further on. If so, 
the Apostle John cannot possibly have written the Apo¬ 
calypse, containing the Corinthian doctrine of Christ, 
According to a tradition which reaches back to Poly- 
crates, a personal disciple of the Apostle John, (he latter 
designate! Ceriiithus at Ephesus, where lie met him 
in a bath, as ‘the euemy of truth,* Cfljns, a Roman 
presbyter, al the end of the second century, asserts that 
Cerinthus falsely attributed to the Apostle John—pro¬ 
bably by reference to Churches in Asia Minor, where 
the latter was known—his own record of visions or 
revelations conveyed to him by angels. 

Dionysos of Alexandria {+ 265) referred to the 
assertion of some of his predecessors among the 
presbyters of Alexandria, that 1 the book has a false 
title, for it is not of John,' nor ‘even a revelation; * and 
Cerinthus, ‘wishing to have reputable authority for his 
own fiction, prefixed the title.' Dionysos adds: * It is 
highly probable that Ccrintlms designedly affixed the 
name (of John) to his own forgery ; for one of the doc¬ 
trines which he taught was, that Christ would have 
an ‘earthly kingdom ’ of a thousand years'duration, 
as recorded by ‘John’ in the Apocalypse, Dionysos 
regarded as uncertain who the John of the Apocalypse 

1 EpiptD I far. xxrrn. L 
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was, but he saw no reason for doubting that ‘ a John’ 
wrote it He implies that the non-Apostolic author 
may have had a double name* like John-Marcus who* 
as he observes, yet is called Jolm in the Acts, His 
only reason for not venturing to set aside the book is, 
that * there are many brethren who value it much.’ 1 

Dionysos does not say a word against the presbyterial 
tradition of Alexandria (ns of Home), that Ceriuthus 
was the Johu of the Apocalypse, thus almost implying 
that this gnostic was called Jobn-Oerinthus. If we add 
to this the supposition that Ceriuthus may have been 
one of the elders of Ephesus, the whole difficulty of 
the dark passage in the writings of Papias (+ 156 or 
162*) might be cleared up, who distinguishes a 
presbyter Johu from the Apostle John, Papias 
refers to the tradition that two Johns lived in 
Asia and were buried at Ephesus, where the monu¬ 
ment of the Apostle was not distinguished from that 
of liis namesake. He adds; ‘T-Ve are bound to take 
notice of this (the two Johns), for it is natural that 
the other (the presbyter John) is accepted, when some¬ 
body will not (will not accept?) that the former (the 
Apostle John) has seen (had the visions of) the Apoca¬ 
lypse published under the name of Jolm.’ 3 

What we know about the Church at Ephesus eau 
be well harmonised with the assumption of efforts 
made by Ceriuthus in that Church, as almost certainly 
in that of Colnssre, against Paul and his doctrines, Paul 
had spent two years at Ephesus, where he left Aquita 
and Priscilla, and was followed by A polios. From 
Ephesus Paul wrote to the Corinthians that a great 
and effectual door was there opened unto him; but lie 
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admitted at the same time and place that there were 
1 many adversaries.’ Among these may well have been 
such who bad before him preached Christianity in a 
non-PanHnic form. That the Chur oil at Ephesus was 
founded by Paul is a mere assumption, not proved by 
the Scriptures, He refers to such, who did not regard 
him as im Apostle. When lie took leave of tile elders 
of Ephesus, whom lie had summoned from IE Ictus, 
he warned them that after his departing ‘grievous 
wolves’would ‘enter in* the presbytery, ‘not sparing 
the flock/ ‘Also from among yourselves incu will 
arise who speak perverse things to draw away the 
disciples after them.' Among the perverse elders of 
Ephesus, who would arise after Paul’s departure from 
Miletus, and against whom he warned the Ephesian, 
elders in his farewell address in this city, may have been 
Oerintlms, whom at Ephesus the Apostle John called an 
enemy of the truth. Paul pointed to him in his Epistle 
to the Colo'-skifis. all hut calling him by name, and he 
seems also indirectly to refer to him as a dangerous false 
teacher in his address at Miletus, 

If Cerinthus had an opportunity in any of his writ¬ 
ings. we may safely assume that he would reckon Paul 
among 11 wicked persons,’ and especially as belonging to 
those who have been tried by the Church at Ephesus, 
by the Church where Paul had met so 1 many adver¬ 
saries,’ and which evil persons Ephesus could not * boar/ 
Cerinthus would not have resisted the temptation of 
referring to such who ‘ say they are Apostles, and are 
not/ thus pointing to Pauls statement, that to some lie 
was * not an Apostle r though he asserted to be one. 
Cerinthus may have been led to say that Ephesus has 
found such to lie * liars/ Paul having accepted the faith 
of Stephen, of the colleague of Nicolas, called prose¬ 
lyte of Antioch, Cerinthus could regard Paul as belong¬ 
ing to the Nicolaitans, who, as we shall aee, derived 
their iiume from the former, and who would be hated 
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by Jewish Christians because of their dealings with 
Gentiles, which in the received figurative sense would 
make them chargeable with immorality. Cerintbus 
might well have lamented, after the death of Paul, that 
the Church at Ephesus luul left her * first love/ that is, 
that she had changed her original form of Christianity, 
probably more ukiti to the gnosticism of Cerinthua, for 
another, perhaps for Petrinie Christianity, and this would 
be designated by Gerinthus as a fall, 1 

These passages in a Scripture which excludes Paul 
from the Apostolic body, which promulgates Corinthian 
Cbristology, mid which was attributed to Cerintbus by 
presbyterial tradition of the Roman and of the Alexan¬ 
drian Church, can be easily referred to Paul. For the 
latter in the Epistle to the Oolossums, by the expression 
* a certain person," seems to have pointed to Cerintbus, 
anil likewise in bis Epistle to the Galatians, the Apostle 
uses the same word in the plural, * certain persons/ 
when speaking of some who troubled the Galatians, 
and strove to 1 pervert the gospel of Christ/as preached 
by Paul. 

These anti-Paulmio views of Cerinlhu* were confirmed 
by his followers; for, like the antbPaulinic Ebionites, 
they continued to use, up to the fourth century, Mat¬ 
thew’s Gospel only. There were Ebionites still in the 
time of Epiphanius (+ 403}, who connected Christ with 
angels and archangels, as this is done by the * Revela¬ 
tion of John/ It can he proved that Ebionites and 
Elkesaitum, like Cerinthua and probably all Palestinian 
Essenes, rejected Paul and his Epistles, as also the ca¬ 
nonical Acts.* The first Christian Apocalypse, that of 
‘the twelve Apostles of the Lamb/ and of the ruler of 
the Gentiles ‘with a rod of iron/ represents that anti- 
Faulitiic Jewish-Clirlstiunily, with which the Gentile- 
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excluding Esscnea of Palestine and Cerinthus may be 
connected* 1 Cerinthus lived in Asia Minor, and was 
brought up in Egypt, where were snob who taught a 
narrow Judaism, against which A polios, like Paul, pro¬ 
tested, m the latter did against Corinthian Christukigy, 
which we meet in the Apocalypse* To the Gen tile-exclud¬ 
ing principle of Cerinthus points also the statement of 
Epipliamus, that Cerinthus belonged to those who blamed 
Paul for liis relations with Cornelius, the reported first 
fruit of the Gentile Church. 

The connection of a celestial but Gentile-excluding 
kingdom of thousand years with the reign of an Angel- 
Mettiah was, as we pointed out, an Oriental tradition, 
only partly, or without the Millennium, developed and 
applied to Jewish history in the Book of Daniel. 
Cerinthus is the first of whom we eati prove that he 
thus supplemented the Book of Daniel by the doc¬ 
trine of the Millennium, whether lie wrote the Revela¬ 
tion of John or not. The Book of Daniel, the pre- 
Christian Turgunnim and Cerinthus, like the Ebionites 
and Eflsenes, made no distinction between Judaism and 
the kingdom of heaven, or that which was already 
in the time of Cerinthus called Christianity. But 
Irenums informs us that Cerinthus, unlike some Ebio¬ 
nites, regarded the Word of God or Christ aa Creator of 
the world, and taught that the world did not know the 
true God till he was manifested in Christ. This contrast 
between the Got! of Judaism and the God of Christianity, 
mid thus between the Old and JTew Testament, was the 
fundsmental doctrine of Mareion, who, like Philo and 
Cerinthus, placed the highest subordinate spirit, the 
mighty but not almighty Trainer of the world, between 
God ns the alwsolute good, and the Devil as the principle 

1 EMflniles (Ewiwa?) Admitted the human nature of J»Hf* hj*4 
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of evil, Cerinthua taught that Jesus, the sou of Joseph 
and Mary, was born like other men, * not of u virgin,’ 
and ‘ after his baptism Christ descended upon him 
in the form of a dove from the Supreme Ruler,’ 
whan 1 lie proclaimed the unknown Father, and per- 
formed tnirada; at last Christ departed from Jesus, 
and then Jesus suffered and rose again, while Christ 
remained impassible, inasmuch as he was a spiritual 
being.' 1 

With these views it is easy to connect those at* 
tributed to him by Epiphanius about the continued 
validity of all the injunctions of the law, and about 
the Millennium, to which Cajus refers. Conn thus, like 
Barnabas and Eleiusar at Adiabene, regarded the works 
of the law sis absolutely uecessury to salvation, and he 
must have opposed Paul as violently us Elenzar opposed 
Ananias at Adiabene, and as, for the contrary reason, 
Paul opposed Peter at Antioch, We saw that a simi¬ 
lar difference existed between the Palestinian Essenes, 
as strict observers of the law, notwithstanding their 
allegorical and gnostic Scripture-interpretation, mid the 
Egyptian Essence or Therapcuts, who insisted on the 
perfect equality of Gentiles and Jews. We shall connect 
Barnabas and Ctrl nth us with the Palestinian Essenes, 
and we have connected Paul mid ApoHoa with Them* 
jieutic doctrines. If Cerinthus was led to Christianity 
through Alexandrian Judaism, he cannot have accepted 
the Therapeutic principle of universality, like Paul and 
A polios, but he clung to that narrow Judaism, the 
spreading of which Paul tried to check in Colossal, 
A polios in Alexandria. 

Cerinthus opposed that liberty which regarded itself 
not bound by the fetters of the law, which liberty Paul 
had openly confessed and generally promulgated, That 
1 glorious liberty,' checked only by the bpirit of God, 
and which relies on conscience as a sufficient guide, had 
1 Inn. H<tr. L SB. 
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loti pjtul not to condemn the eating of meat sacrificed 
to idols, Cerinthus must have hated ibis liberty, and 
what it often led to, as much as the writer of the 
Apocalypse hated the Nicolaitans, who ate ‘things 
sacrificed unto idols 1 and committed 1 fornication.' We 
explain this latter charge hy that figurative sense in 
which alone it could bo said that Israel ‘went a 
whoring after other gods,' or ‘with their inventions.’ 
In thk sense we have explained the narratives about 
Thumar and about Iiahnb, Ezra had condemned the 
marriage between Hebrews and strangers as an unclesn- 
uess and abomination, and had ordered the prescribed 
atoning sacrifice. Thus also Zcehwriah’s vision about 
the woman in the ephah, symbolising 1 wickedness/ pro¬ 
bably referred to the same illegal concubinages or 
whoredoms. So the Nicolaitans may have lieen charged 
with fornication because of their making no distinction 
between Gentiles and Jews, By not forbidding the 
eating of things sacrificed to idols, a bridge between 
Jews and Gentiles had been erected—an illegal affinity 
between them. Again, in a figurative sense, those 
Christians who are called Nicolai tans are designated as 
1 children ’ of Jezebel, and followers of the teaching of 
Balaam, which led Israelites 1 to commit whoredom with 
the daughters of Moab ‘ and to eat and bow before their 
gods. The reference to Paul’s First Epistle to the Co* 
rinthiatis is confirmed by the hidden reference to the 
* deep tilings ' or depths of the knowledge of God, 
to the gnosis, which Paul and others preached, and 
which led to * the depths of Satan/ in the opinion of 
‘John.’ 1 

The intention tn connect Paul with the Nicolaitans, 
admitted by many interpreters, becomes more plausible 
when we consider the connection we tried to establish 
between Paul and Stephen, whose colleague, as one of the 
seven deacons, was Nicolas, 1 the proselyte of Antioch/ 
1 See pp. Ml-HO ; Iter. iL 24; T. Oar. H. 10. 
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according to Irena; us, from whom llie Nicolai tuns derived 
their nsone. The unimpeachable testimony as to the 
identity of this deacon with the founder of the sect of 
Christiana who nte thing s sacrificed to idols, which Paul 
did not forbid, and who committed 4 fornication,’ in¬ 
directly confirms our figurative interpretation of this 
charge. For it is absolutely mi posable to assume that 
Nicolas, one of the ‘ men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost,' on whom after prayer the Apostles laid 
their hands, should have been in the literal sense of the 
word a fornicator, or the founder of a sect of Christians 
who could be charged with such offence. 

Together with the Apostle barnabas, the author of 
the Epistle bearing his unine, and which we shall now 
consider, Cerinthus may be connected with that phase of 
Oriental and Esaeman gnosticism which was represented 
by the Auli-Paulinic and Gentile-excluding Essenes 
of Palestine, as distinguished from the uuiversalist 
Essenes of Egypt. If Cerinthus wrote tlie Revelation 
of John about the return of Jesus as Angel-Messiah, he 
is the most probable individual of whom a conversa¬ 
tion with the patriarch Knbban Gamaliel is recorded in 
the Talmud, The latter asked a Christian philosopher 
about the continued validity of the law after the future 
coining of Clirist, aud was answered in the affirmative, 
the Christian citing words of Jesus, as probably re¬ 
corded in the GosjjcI of the Hebrews, known to ms by 
a later version in Matthew: ‘ I am not come to diminish 
or to enlarge the law of Moses.' 1 

We regard Cerinthus as the probable author of the 
Apocalypse of John. The Apostle John cannot have be¬ 
lieved in Jcsn* Clirist as present or future Augel-MessiaU, 
of which doctrine there is no trace hi the first three 
Gospels. Early presbyterian tradition of the Roman 
and of the Alexandrian Church pointed to Cerinthus as 
the real author of the Apocalypse of John. Like John- 
i Cited hj Orlfct. L t. S4» 
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Mareu4, Ccrintluis may (JftQ have been known under the 
name of John, as Dionysos seems to imply. In this 
case Jolm-Cerinthus may have been ‘the presbyter 
John,' mentioned by Papins (+ l&G or 103) as a Living 
authority, whom he distinguishes from the Apostle 
John and the other ‘ disciples of the Lord,* without re¬ 
ferring to Paul, as if this Apostle had been one of the 
repeaters of 1 strange precepts,' not ‘given by the Lord,’ 
an outsider. The presbyter John was buried at Ephesus 
by the side of the Apostle John. Paul refers to per¬ 
verse elders at Ephesus, where he had long ministered, 
and where were disciples of John or Essenes ; the John of 
the Apocalypse refers to wicked persons at Ephesus, who 
wrongly called themselves Apostles, as Paul did, in the 
opinion of some. Whilst there is nothing in this Scrip¬ 
ture which, from what we know of Cerinthus, he could 
not have written, the Christology of the Apocalypse 
does not exclude but clearly includes that of Cerinthus, 
as transmitted by Iremeus. Xor do we know that any¬ 
body else preached such a doctrine, Coriutints (and 
Papias) expected a Messianic Millennium, the late trans¬ 
mitted details of which probably originated in a carnal 
explanation of what Cerinthus may have referred to the 
spiritual marriage feast of the Lamb of God. The con¬ 
nection of the doctrine of Cerinthus and of the Apo¬ 
calypse of John with the Eastern and Esscuic gnosis is 
undeniable, to which latter also belonged the scheme of 
a Messianic kingdom of heaven, forming the seventh 
thousand of years. This scheme was indirectly recog¬ 
nised by Ezra, since the chronology from Adam to 
Moses has been so arranged as to place Jive links 
between them, and thus to make Moses the seventh 
organ of oral tradition from Adam. 1 

Whoever may have been the author of the Reve¬ 
lation of John, no more than the Hook of Daniel 

1 Aiiftitt, Methuselah, ftbent, Iwic, Lari, Jochubed, Mo«e»; comp, the 
MiUoimkt schema, tilt centra of wtiitb Is tbe yaar n,C. 66ft, pp. 29ft, 2*0. 
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does it contain any prophecy. The spirit of pro¬ 
phecy lms been checked by the misleading influences 
of dogma. 

The Ajwmhfpee of E*dra*> or Ezra, first written m 
Greek, and of Roman origin, cited by the author of the 
ascension of Moses, was composed before *.D. 44, and 
probably about R.c. 30. The eagle-vision can only be 
referred to the Greek empire, to the Seleuddian kings 
followed by the Roman triumvirate, 1 The Messianic 
kingdom b not to last a thousand years, but only 400. 
It wiU he inaugurated by the descent ot the Angel- 
Messiah {not Jesus), who is higher than all angels, and 
will descend on Zion with thousands of angels in his 
train. 

The Epiatk of Barnabas was composed by the 
Apostle Barnabas some time after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, essentially in the form we possess it,according 
to the unanimous voice of the ancient Church. ^ The 
text known to us is cited, as written by the Unite of 
Cyprus, seven times by Clement of Alexandria and 
thrice by Origen, whilst Eusebius and Jerome regard 
the Epistle as authentic. Not even a doubt is mentioned 
about the fellow-worker of Paul having written this 
Epistle, although it has probably lteen revised in later 
times. The arguments brought forward by modem 
critics against the Apostolic source of this Epistle are a 
very natural upshot from the artificially prepared soil, 
on which the dogmatic structure of the Christian 
Church lias been erected. The fundamental principle of 
the Acts is not to admit the presence of two antago¬ 
nistic parties at the beginning of the Apostolic age, the 
one headed by Peter ami James, the other by Paul, 
and to exclude the Easenic element from the Apo¬ 
stolic Church* According to the Acts, Barnabas was 
chosen and sent by the Holy Spirit, for which reason he 
received Apostolic rank. The author of the Epistle of 

1 j fckrijt jt. Jf. /*- IJTh- T 1 - ^ 
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Barnabas was evidently an Essene, anti denied that didst 
was the Son of David as well as the Son of God. The 
writer, whose Christology seems to have been akin to 
that of Cerimhna, could not l>e acknowleged as the 
twelfth Apostle, and as the Levite of Cyprus and one 
of the Seventy, although the ancient Church had done 
so and called him an apostle. 1 

The arguments invented by modern criticism for 
the purpose of correcting a Clement of Alexandria, an 
Origeu, and the Church-historian Eusebius, are childly 
based on the supposition that a learned Levite could 
not have had so incorrect notions of the Mosaic law 
and its institutions as I he writer of this scripture be¬ 
trays.* But apart from the impossibility of admitting 
that the highest authorities of Christian antiquity could 
have overlooked or not sufficiently weighed these cir¬ 
cumstances, the evident Essenie character of the Epistle 
leads us to regard Barnabas »** a Levite who ltad joined 
the Essenic association, having been brought up with 
Paul under Gamaliel, according to late recorded Cyprian 
tradition. As an Essene, Barnabas would not consider 
hitnself bound by the letter of Scripture, and his Epistle 
proves that, like tlu* Essenes, lie regarded not the 
literal but the figurative sense of the law and its in¬ 
stitutions iv' conveying the full truth. 

Here again we have u double name, for Barnabas 
was called Joseph, and received, from the Apostles, we 
are told, the surname of Barnabas, or ‘son of pro¬ 
phecy or * admonition.' He has on sufficient grounds 
been identified with Joseph Barsahas, who,with Matthias, 
was set up as a candidate for the twelfth apnstleship, 
between the fortieth and the iiftieth day after the re¬ 
surrection of Christ, according to the Acts, This Joseph 
belonged to those men who had * oompaiued ’ with 

1 I’ns. //, E, i. li' ; cump, iii. 23; Clew- Alex. -SSfrtwi. ti. f. IS): v. ID, 
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th« Apostles nil the time that the Lord Jesus ■ went in 
uiwl out' among them, beginning from the baptism ot 
John, unto the same flay that he was taken up from 
them Such a change of letters is not unusual, ami 
moreover the Codex D and the Ethiopian translation 
read, in the passage quoted, Barnabas instead of Barna¬ 
bas. In the Recognitions the name of Barnabas, not 
of Barsabas, is identified with that of Matthias. 1 his 
leads to the supposition that the substitution in the 
Acts of Matthias for Barnabas the Esse tie is not his¬ 
torical 1 Indeed the connection of Ewene* with the 
aboriginal Church would have undermined the funda¬ 
mental principle of the Acts, as it would have proved 
the existence of Oriental and Gnostic elements m the 

Church, „ . 

Like the Epistle to the Hebrews, Barnabas aims at 
the conversion of his readers, probably the Judaising 
party in Alexandria to which ApoUos had referred,* to 
a higher because typical interpretation of the Jaw, 
to the new covenant dimly foreshadowed by the old, to 
the spiritual fulfilment of all which seemed prophetic in 
Judaism- At the same time the Apostle insists on that 
n;irticularist Judaism which excluded the Gentiles, a* nil 
ksenes or disciples of John in Palestine seem to lmve 
done, in contradistinction to the fundamental doctrine 
of the iiutversidist Thera pent*. Because Paul represented 
the doctrines of the latter, Barnabas separated from 
him, mid so did Mark, the nephew or sistcrVsOii oi 
Barnuhas, and the reported first bishop of the Alex¬ 
andrian Church. If Barnabas was in Alexandria and m 
Home before the crucifixion of Jesus, as the tradition 
in the pseudo-Clementines implies, he and probably 


t svetAi, 21 -SBi Jlrr**100! Mnm. II. 20; Hipp. (?) ». App- 
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Murk were teachers iti Alexandria before Apollos 
wrote, if he did, his Epistle to the Hebrews or Alexan¬ 
drians, attributed to Barnabas by Tcrtullinn; 1 that is, 
the Epistle to the Jewish Christian part of the Alex¬ 
andrian Church, 

The Chris tology of the Epistle of Barnabas differs 
not only in the question about t he admission of Gentiles 
from that of Paul and Apollos. Barnabas, like these, 
regards Christ us the Angel-Messiah, though, unlike 
Paul and Apollos and the John of the Apocalypse, lie 
dentes the Dtmdie descent of Christ-Jesus. Yet lie 
distinguishes Christ from Jesus by asserting that 
Ids flesh was given up * to corruption/ after he had 
offered it for the sins of his people. Jesus revealed ' the 
resurrection from the dead/ but it is not said he rose 
bodily. ‘Jesus, who was manifested both by type 
and in the flesh, is not the Son of man, but the Son of 
God ; since, therefore, they were to any that Christ was 
the son of David, fearing and understanding the error of 
the wicked (Jews), he saitli: “ The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit at my right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool/” Tims also Isaiah, by a falsified text, is 
asserted to have referred words to Christ, recorded to 
have been addressed to Cyrus the Anointed. Barnabas 
tries to prove that the wicked Jews cannot lie the heirs 
of the covenant, since 1 the tables of the testament of 
tlie Lord' were broken, after Moses had received 
them * written in the spirit by the linger of the hand 
of the Lord/ But * learn now how We (the good 
Jews) received it. Moses received as a servant, but the 
Lord himself, having suffered in our behalf, hath given 
it to us, that we should be the people of inheritance/ 
In another passage Christ is called ‘Lord of all the 
world, to whom God said at the foundation of the 

1 i'ortJy recall irfrtl in (b» CturcilH under tie titlo of * The Epiatlc of 
Rmidta* lu ilit? llebn-w.*.’ whit-h if jiruhnblr the “EpiatJ* of Burmibrta ’ 
referred to in tbu fanuii rtf Mura tori c- lCWj, 
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world, Let us make man after our image, and after our 
likeness.' 1 

‘The prophets, having obtained grace from Him, 
prophesied concerning Him ; and He (since it behoved 
Him appear in the flesh), that He might abolish death, 
and reveal the resurrection from the dead, endured 
(what and as He did}, in order that He might fulfil the 
promise made unto the fathers, and by preparing a new 
people for Himself might show, whilst He dwelt on 
earth, that He, when He has raised mankind , will also 
judge them. Moreover, teaching Israel, and doing so 
great miracles and signs. He preached (the truth) to 
hint, and greatly loved him. But when he chose His 
own apostles who were to preach His gospel (He did so 
from among those) who were sinners above all sin, that 
He might show lie came “not to eall the righteous but 
siuners to repentance.” Then He manifested himself 
to be the Son of God. For if He had not come in the 
flesh, how could men have lieen saved by beholding 
Him P Since looking upon the sun which is to cease to 
exist, and is the work of His hands, tlieb* eyes arc not 
able to bear his rays. The Son of God therefore came 
in the flesh with this view, that He might bring to a 
head the sum of their sins, who had persecuted His 
prophets to the death- For this purpose, then, He 
endured/ ‘He himself willed thus to suffer, for it 
was necessary that He should suffer on the tree. l*or, 
says he who prophesies regarding Him : “Sparc my 
soul from the sword, fasten my flesh with nails, for 
the assemblies of the wicked have risen up against 

_ _ n i 1 

me. 

The sufferings of Christ, necessary for salvation, 
were ‘foreshown’ by the prophets, .Pre-eminently 
among the numerous references to MessinncaUy inter- 

1 W« inT« tho text tvltniiwl in Tk* .ti^.Vinw Library, 
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preted passages in Scripture b that about the servant 
of God slain like a lamb, which with the offering up 
of Isaac is enumerated among the types of Christ’s 
vicarious sacrifice on the cross. Barnabas finds the 
Messianic cross frequently referred to in the Old 
Testament* by the side of the brazen serpent. Those 
who have been L renewed p by the remission of sins, 
thus procured, have been * refashioned/ they belong 
to the 1 second fashioning ’ or creation of 4 these last 
days/ Tills new creation is described as given over 
to Christ before the foundation of the earth, and 
as an effect of the Spirit of God, implied to have 
beeu brought down from heaven by the Angel- 
Messiah, who will return after 6,000 years, when the 
finishing of all things (the Millennium) will take place. 
Like the cross, baptism has been prefigured in the Old 
Testament, God has described both 4 the water (of 
baptism) and the cross 1 in the first Psalm, m also by 
Zephaninh and EzecldeL 1 

Like Apollo* in the Epistle to the Hebrews of Ales- 
dria, to whom Barnabas seems to have addressed this 
Epistle, a more perfect knowledge, a k more profound 
gift/ or * the engrafted spiritual gift/ a gnosis is referred 
to, which Christ has * put within 1 the newly created or 
newborn, in those who are called the possessors of 1 the 
Spirit poured forth from the rich Lord of love/ who 
brought it The 4 knowledge hid in parables/ about 
4 tilings present or future/ the readers of the Epistle 
cannot understand, and this 4 wisdom and understanding 
of secret things" ]\m been 4 placed in ua f by our blessed 


1 tUm. r. tiL ii jJL vi xv,; I 1 *. I SV-U - Zcp^Bh Hl : E«k, xfrfc 
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Lonl. Barnabas asserts llutl these mysteries were not 
made known to Israelites proper, or Hebrews, who were 

* abandoned,’ for 1 as it U written ’ (in some Gosj»el) 

* many are called but few are 0110860.* 1 

Essenic arc the following doctrines in the Epistle 
of Barnabas. The Angel-Mess tali as personal and abo¬ 
riginal type of humanity ; the distinction between a spiri¬ 
tual and a material world, as of a way of light from 
a way of darkness ; the distinction of a celestial from 
a terrestrial Messiah ; the figurative interpretation of 
Scripture; the secret tradition or gnosis of the Initiated, 
connected with the Spirit of God brought by the Messiah; 
the abolition of bloody sacrifices, and the typical inter¬ 
pretation of those commanded by the law ; the injunc¬ 
tion to be spiritually minded, as a * perfect temple to 
God* in which he dwells and prophesies; the injunctions 
not 1 to stretch forth the hand 1 or to swear: to give 
aims; to ‘communicate in all things * with the neigh¬ 
bour, not calling tilings one’s own, inasmuch as * par¬ 
takers in common of things which arc incorruptible’ 
ought also to be * of those things which are corruptible "; 
not to be hasty with the tongue, and * as far as possible' 
to be 1 pure in the soul'; to * preserve' what has been 
received (the secret things), ‘neither adding to it or 
taking from it’; to 1 jiaeify* those that contend ‘by 
bringing them together ’; to * confess * one's sins, not 
going 1 to prayer with an evil conscience.* 

Essenic is the injunction not, ‘ by retiring apart, to 
live a solitary life, 1 as if 1 already fully justified,' but to 
come together 4 in one place,' making 4 common inquiry' 
concerning what tends to the general welfare. Essenic 
in the Epistle of Barnabas is also the water-baptism as 
a symbol of spiritual purity, and the rigid keeping of 
the Sabbath, as a type of the seventh thousand of years, 
of ‘ the day of the Lord' which shall be * as a thousand 
years.’ The return of the !$oii of God will lead to the 

! Bam. is. I -1 Til. vi. ir. Mali. at*. ]<!;««. 14; wrap. 4 Kdr. fiii. 3. 
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judgment, to eosmicat changes, and to tlm ‘beginning of 
the eighth day; 1 that is, 4 ii beginning of another world.' 
The eight 1 1 day was by Barnabas held to be n memorial 
of the resurrection of Jesus which took place on tliut 
day, or the llrst day of the week. Nothing is said of its 
having been ‘ the third day according to the Scriptures,' 
but tit is is indirectly implied by the comparison drawn 
between the death of Jesus and the slaying of the ram 
or lamb in the place of Isaac, with which the slaying 
of the Paschal iamb by Muses seemed to be connected. 
We are perhaps justified in regarding the Christology 
of Barnabas as identical with that of Paul, and to explain 
the separation of the former from the latter exclusively 
by the dissension about admitting the Gentiles. Yet by 
the denial of the Davidic descent of Jesns, Barnabas 
taught a different doctrine than that in Paul's Epistles. 
Moreover, he believed either, like Cerinthiis, in a 
double Messianic personality, one angelic one human, 
or, like Simon Magus, in a mere apparent humanity 
of Jesus. It is probable enough that both Paul and 
Barnabas were pupils of Gamaliel, us reported. We 
tried to show- that Gamaliel as a leading Rabbi stood 
in connection with that Essenie and Medo-Cluddrean 
or, Magian tradition of which the Book of Daniel is the 
earliest known exponent. Barnabas, the Palestinian Es- 
sene, and Paul, the preacher of Therapeutic doctrines, had 
this in common, that both regarded Jesus as the Angel of 
God who can pardon ( ransgresnions, and whose resurrec¬ 
tion was t ypified. Passing oyer as perhaps tin historical the 
account in the Acts about the first jotirney of Paul and 
Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem, of which Paul says 
nothing, the well-attested facts remain, that Barnabas, at 
t he bidding of the Twelve or not, introduced Paul to the 
Church at Antioch; that Barnabas and Peter were at 
Antioch by Paul called dissembling Jews; that when 
seventeen years after his conversion to the faith of Stephen 
(the 1 hern pent) Paul was introduced by Barnabas to the 
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Apostles at Jerusalem, they were all afraid ot him, hut 
recognised Paul and Barnabas as Apostles among the 
Gentiles; and that at Antioch the contention between Paul 
and Barnabas was * so sharp, that they parted asunder,’ 
and that Barnabas and Mark returned to Cyprus, 

Barnabas seems to have stood nearer to the * John ' of 
the Apocalypse, to which the Epistle refers indirectly, 
than to Paul, to whose writings there is not any direct 
reference. Similarity of expression, and such views as 
angels of Satan, can be easily traced back to a common 
source, such as the teaching ol Gamaliel. L alike tlie 
Esdras of the Apocalypse, Barnabas wrote in the time of 
Doraitiau,whom he regarded as 4 the last stumbling-block.’ 
After him lie expected the Beloved of God to come to 
his inheritance, at the end ot 6,000 years from the 
creation of the world. Then * the temple of God shall 
|>e tmill in glory, in the name of the Lord. 1 

The Epktles of John. 

The distinction between a true and a false know¬ 
ledge or gnosis can be shown to have been already 
made in the first century, and to have centred in 
the denial of the human nature of Chriat-Jesua. The 
Doceties of the second century stood in direct con¬ 
nection with the Essenes whose doctrines were similar 
to those of Simon Magna and Barnabas. W e regard this 
false doctrine of the Apostolic and of the after-Apostdic 
age as the original secret doctrine of the Esscnes. 
It was in so tar opposed by Paul, as he clearly acknow¬ 
ledged^ least iu the Epistle to the Romans, that thesame 
Jesus Christ or Christ-Jesus was Son of God according 
to the spirit ol holiness, and was son of Da\ id according 
to the flesh. On that basis Paul’s doctrine was recog¬ 
nised by the Church. 

The Apostle John, or rather John the presbyter, as 

1 iJnru. It. JCTi. TKi* settle the y tax »7 for it* comporition ; comp. 
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he called himself, wrote his three Epistles probably from 
Ephesus, and perhaps before the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, since lie writes, 1 it is the last time,* which may 
be referred to the Jewish Church and nation. Johns 
principal object is to oppose those who in ‘ the spirit of 
Antichrist,' and as 1 Antichrists,' denied in those Apo¬ 
stolic days that Christ has come 1 in (he flesh.’ Ilia con¬ 
temporaries, Earnabas and Cerinthus, distinguished 
between Jesus and Christ, thus denying the presence in 
all ages of the Spirit of God in mankind. The Apostle 
calls this the denial of 1 the Father and the Sou.’ 

1 The false teachers went out from us, but were 
not of us/ Thus it seems to be implied that the 
Essenea had separated from the recognised Judaism 
ever since they formed the third or independent 
party among the Jews, which they did at least about 
150 years before the birth of Jesus. As they had 
not continued with the Pharisees who sat in the seat of 
Moses, so they had not continued with those who, like 
John, hod * seen and heard,’ who had ‘ looked upon/ and 
whose ' hands handled/ the bodily manifestation or ap¬ 
pearing, that is, the incarnation of'the Word of Life/ 
That Word or Logos is by John described as a spiritual 
substance, as the seed or spermn, which if it ‘abide' in 
man, causes him to be * born of [from] God/ and prevents 
him from sinning, 1 

The false teachers, the * many Antichrists ’ who had 
even then arisen, that is, in the Apostolic age, are de¬ 
scribed by the Apostle us if they were Essence What 
he writes against their doctrine of Christ confirms the 
fact we tried to establish, that the secret tradition of 
the Essenes included the doctrine of an Angel who 
would be manifested on earth as Messiah, but not as a 
human embodiment of the Word or Spirit of God. The 
very commencement of the First Epistle of John shows 
that the Afiostle found it necessary to testify, that lie 
1 1 John Li. ; iv. 3 ; Lii_ ft. 
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flixl his fellow*work era hud seen Jesus Christ with their 
eyes, not as a bodiless spirit, as a phantom, but as a 
human reality, that their hands had 1 handled ’ the Word 
of Life, Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Like James, John does not regard the Word in the 
heart of man, ‘his seed/ as a new spiritual faculty or new 
gift of God, which Imd come to man after the incarnation 
and sacrificial death of Jesus, according to Paul's decla¬ 
ration. The Word of life is ‘ the engrafted word * of 
which James writes that it is ‘able to save the soul/ 
it is * the word of God ’ which in the First Epistle of Peter 
is described as ‘the imperishable seed/living and abiding, 
by which man is born again, and which Word Peter had 
preached by the gospel. Neither John, Peter, nor James 
distinguishes this Word, or Christ, from ‘the spirit of 
promise,* which came not till after the atonement 
by the death of Jesus on the cross, according to Paul’s 
doctrine. 1 

The heretics against whom John writes his Epistles, 
especially his First* Epistle, denied that Christ had come 
in flesh and blood : they held that he came ‘ in water 
only/ that is, that Christ or the Spirit of God was not 
in Jesus at his birth, but descended and rested on him 
at his baptism The Apostle declares in opposition to 
these false teachers, that Christ came also 1 in the blood,’ 
Those whom the Apostle John calls Antichrists dis¬ 
tinguished Christ from Jesus, os Cerintlms and the 
writer of the Apocalypse of ‘John’has done. These 
teachers of a new and false doctrine asserted to possess 
a knowledge or gnosis of Jesus Christ, but they kept 
not ‘his commandments/ The contents of the First 
Epistle of John suggest with sufficient clearness, that 
this gnosis which the Apostle John opfmses is the secret 
tradition of the Essence From this high probability 
we are led to conjecture that the Essencs denied Christ’s 
coming in the flesh. This the writings of Philo con- 
1 t Peter L US’, J«n#s L 18, 21; Rom. *. G-0. 
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firm, who knew all about the Essenes, mid held them 
in high estimation, even if he was not a Therapeutic 
Essene. Philo sap nothing of a Messianic incarnation 
or atonement. like Simon and apparently Barnabas, 
the Essenes denied the human nature of CHrist-Jesus, 
regarding him as the Angel-Messiah, as absolutely super¬ 
natural, not as an incarnation of the Angel of God, but 
as One come down from heaven, * apparently as man, 
yet not as man,' as * Son of God, but not os Son oi man/ 
It is also Essenic what John writes about the false 
gnostics in his time who hated their brethren. For 
the separatist Essencs, not the Therapeuts, with whom 
we connected Paul, hated their brethren the Gentiles, 
and denied that Christ is also * a propitiation * for the 
sins of the whole world, 1 

The false teachers in the time of the Apostle John 
held, like the Esseues, that they did not transgress 
against the law according to its literal interpretation, 
inasmuch as by a figurative and spiritual interpretation 
of the letter they considered themselves entitled to dis¬ 
regard the Commandments which the letter of the law 
imposed. By so doing they did not regard themselves 
as sinning; they said that they had no sin* John 
opposes these Essenic gnostics by saying, that ‘the 
transgression of the law is sin,‘ that 4 all unrighteousness 
is sin,’ that * he that doeth sin is of the devil, because 
the devil ?inneth from the beginning ; but that he that 
doeth righteousness is righteous, even as He [Jesus 
Christ] is righteous.’ Every righteous man 4 is of God.’ 
Tlius the Apostle John acknowledges the existence of 
the Word from the beginning, and of the devil from the 
beginning ■ he regards neither as a personality, but lie 
distinguishes 1 the children of God ’ from * the children 
of the devil.’ This spiritual dualism, of Oriental origin, 
was an apostolic doctrine. 4 For this purpose the Son 
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of God waa manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the devil,’ that i^, of the evil spirit. 1 

* That which was from the beginning,’ Christ, the 
Word or Spirit of God, was manifested in Jesus, in liesh 
and blood. Got! sent tlmt Divine Power, God ‘sent His 
Son as a propitiation for our sins/ As in the Angel, 
who can pardon sin, so in Jesus was the name or Spirit 
of God, Therefore he could not sin, he was 1 begotten 
of God ’ and 1 rinneth not,’ for * he that hath been 
begotten of God, he keepeth [preserveth] himself, and 
the wicked one [the evil spirit] toucheth him not/ 
God abode with Jesus, and the love of him was perfected 
in him. Got! had given to Jesus, as he has given to 
us, ‘ of hu Spirit,’and therein Jesus knew and ‘know 
we, that we abide in him and he in us.’ 

* This is the witness : that God gave to us eternal 
life, and this life is in Uis Son/ The Apostle does not 
say that this life, the Wool of Life, 1 that which was 
from the beginning,’ was the premundane Son of God ; 
but he says that this anointing power of God is 1 in * his 
Son, in Jesus the Anointed. Thus John’s testimony on 
the true doctrine of Christ is in perfect harmony with 
the confession of Peter, that the man Jesus of Nazareth 
lias by God been anointed 1 with the Holy Ghost and 
with power.' In this sense John testifies ‘that the 
Father hath seat the Son as Saviour of the world/ 
Jesus is the Bon of God because his Spirit or Word 
abode ‘ in him and he in God.' So does God abide in 
every man who confesses this; every such believer 
abides in God. ‘ He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in him.’ 3 

The Divine Sonship is abiding communion and life 
in the Spirit of God, That Word or Spirit which abides 
in Jesus, the Son of God, is God ; God is a Spirit. In 

1 I John l S? ML 4-10 + comp- for thu denial, of *in Ly Ohm* 
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an evidently genuine passage which is omitted, purposely 
or not, in many ancient manuscripts, the Spirit of God 
in man is clearly indicated to be the Father and also to 
be tiie Son: ‘ Whosoever denieth the Son, neither hath 
he the Father; lie that confesseth the Son, hath the 
Father also,* Again: ‘ If that which ye heard from the 
beginning abide in yon, ye also shall abide in the Son 
and iu the Father,* Therefore the Apostle writes : 1 We 
are in the true One, in his Son Jesus Christ, This is 
the true God, and eternal life.’ 1 It was necessary to 
omit these words after the introduction of the doctrine 
of the three eternal Persons, of which the Bible knows 
nothing. The Word which was in the beginning, which 
was in mankind, and also in Jesus, is the Father. Its 
bodily manifestation in Jesus is called the Sou, who 
after his resurrection became an advocate with the 
Father. 

Nothing is said in the Epistles of John about a Per¬ 
sonal Word who, as an angel, was with God before the 
creatiou of the world. The Word of life which was in 
the beginning can abide in man; his word, his seed, 
the incorruptible seed of the word of God, the engrafted 
word, is able to save the soul. Those who have an 
"anointing (a Christ) from the Holy One,* from the 
Father, require * no new commandment,’ they know all 
things,* thev need not be taught a figurative interpre¬ 
tation of the Scriptures, a gnosis or deeper and secret 
knowledge. The Word which the readers of this 
Epistle 1 have heard * is ‘the old commandment,’ which 
they * had from the beginning.’ Also in the time of 
Moses that Word was in man’s heart that he might do it. 

But ‘the law and the prophets until John,' him 
included, had prophesied about the future coming of 
that Word to the heart of man, so that the true light, 
although actually in man, could not shine. It was 
Jesus who showed by his words and works that the 

1 1 John ii. 23,34; t. SO. 
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spirit of God ir in man, that * the kingdom of heaven is 
already come,' The Scribes and Pharisees * sin it up the 
kingdom of heaven against men,’but some entered in 
nevertheless, although by force ; they had to press into 
it, for it suffered violence. Now, after the days of John, 
and since the days of Jesus, who drove out evil spirits 
by the Spirit of God, us did others in Israel, Ids be¬ 
loved disciple, the Apostle John, could write‘a new 
commandment, which thing is true in him (in Jesus 
Christ) and in you, because the darkness is passing away, 
and the true light now shineth,’ ’ 

Jesus did follow the promptings of his Word, of 
his seed, therefore he sinned not, and he was the 
Saviour of the world, a propitiation for the sins of men. 
Christ, the Word or Spirit of God, did verily coma in 
flesh and blood; that power of God became incarnate 
in the man Jesus, who by Ids life, not by bis sacrificial 
death, became h propitiation for the sins of mankind, 
because the reality of his blood was denied, John writes 
that ‘the blood of Jesus cleanse th us from all sin.' This 
is not a figurative expression, but a mysterious reality. 
Whosoever lias the Word of Life, the Spirit of God, 
abidingly in him, is by that light of God enabled to 
1 w alk in the light us he is in the light,’ and * lie cannot 
sin/ For such there is no condemnation, nor need of 
another Saviour than God himself, inasmuch as that 
spiritual fellowship or communion with God * cleanseth 
ns from all sin.' That saving communion with God is 
the direct result of our walking in the light as God is 
in the light. Because the great mystery of 1 God mani¬ 
fested in the flesh 1 was by false teachers in those days 
denied, because Christ, the Word of God, was declared 
not to have come in flesh and blood, that is, because the 
presence of the Word or Spirit of God in man was 
denied ; therefore the Apostle writes, that * the blood ’ 
of him in whom is no sin, that is, of him whom God had 
- * 1 John n. 2t>, 7 , S, 
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anointed with Ins Spirit, that the blood of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God oleansetli us from nil sin* If the truth 
is in us T arid * if we confess our sins,’ then God * is faith¬ 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness." Thus it is God himself, he 
who ‘ is light, 1 God manifested in flesh and blood, who 
‘clcanseth us from all sin,’who is our Saviour. Bul 
because Jesus, by his merit, is the perfect organ ol 
God’s spirit, is the incarnation of God, therefore what 
is said of the Father can be said of the Son also. It is 
God who clcanseth us from all sin and who gives to us 
eternal life. This forgiveness of sin, this life ‘•is in his 
Son/ in Jesus the Christ, 

In order to teach by word and deed the old com¬ 
mandment, that the Word of God is in man’s heart that 
he may do it— 1 which commandment had become a dead 
letter; in order to teach the new commandment, the 
thing which is true in him and in mankind; in order 
that the self-imposed darkness might pass away and the 
God-granted true light might shine, Jesus had to tread 
a forbidden path and to lay down his life for us. Thus 
he enabled us to perceive the love of God. For Goil 
was in him, and God is love. The followers of Jesus 
ought—if necessary—to lay down their lives * for the 
brethren.’ 

In the Epistles of the Apostle John not a word is 
said about a sacrificial or vicarious death of Jesus on 
the cross ns the Lamb of God, Like the Epistle of 
James, the Epistles of John exclude the Paulinic doc¬ 
trine of atonement, as found in the * Gospel after John.* 

If Paul had already developed in his Epistles the 
doctrine of Christ’s atonement, as a necessary prelimi¬ 
nary and condition of the coming of the spirit of pro¬ 
mise ; if Paul had declared, before the composition of 
the Epistles of John, that the words of Moses about the 
Word in the heart of man were a prophecy of Christ s 
resurrection, then the A postle John opposed not only the 
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fulse doctrines of the Easeues, but also tliia. doctrine of 
Biol 

Most Gnostics of the Apostolic and after-apostolic 
age* agreed in denying, that Christ, whom they regarded 
na the Angel-Messiah, came in the flesh. But only 
Cerinthus and Ins followers, as later Bwiliilts, believed 
in a merely temporary abiding of Christ in Jesus, in a 
double personality of the Messiah, distinguishing the 
terrestrial Jesus from the celestial Christ. Consequently 
all Gnostics excluded a corporeal resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, of which even Paul said nothing. This new 
or dualistic form of gnosis, which Paul attacked in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, paved the way for the unli¬ 
mited co-operation of Paul and the twelve Apostles. 
Because of this distinction between the Angel Christ and 
the man Jesus, all Apostles would have opposed the 
<• Revelation of John,’ as also the accounts transmitted 
to us about the corporeal resurrection of Jesus. These 
narratives seem to have been invented, not before the 
composition of the fourth Gospel, perhaps with a view 
to undermine the doctrine of two contemporaneous 
Messianic personalities, and to establish the belief in 
the Oneness of Jesus Christ, 


Retro^ptit. 

The conception of a non-material or spiritual from 
a material world, the cosmic dualism, probably of East- 
lranian origin, was in course of time connected with a 
severe mode of life, with an asceticism which prevailed 
on the Ganges and on the Euphrates, ami of vvluch 
there is no trace among the East-Iranians or Zoroas- 
trians. Gautama-Buddha, the preacher of a 4 tradition 
from beyond,' from a supermundane world, was re¬ 
garded (is one of the incarnations of the first of seven 
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Archangels, of Serosh, the vicar of God, and the first 
among the co-Creatora of the universe. The proved 
connection of Parsistu and Buddhism with Esssenism 
led us to the assumption that the Essen e# expected as 
Messiah an incarnate angel, like Buddha, the virgin- 
son, and that they denied his birth in the flesh by 
natural means. This hypothesis we found confirmed 
by what we know about John the Baptist, the Ashot or 
bother, the Essai or Essene. So mysterious was the ap¬ 
parition of thin celestial Messiah among men supposed 
to he, that Philo, probably ail Essene, abstains from 
even referring to a theory on the subject. * The Arch¬ 
angel it; Word of God,’ the 4 Highprkst of the profession,’ 
the 1 second God,’ had appeared to Jacob and others, 
but the idea is never expressed by Philo, that * the most 
ancient Son of God ' would come in the flesh, either as 
of a virgin, like Buddha, or otherwise. Yet the 
connection with Philo of Stephen, Paid, and A polios, 
tlie first prod aimer* of the doctrine that Christ hud 
become incarnate in Jesus, leads to the almost provable 
assumption that Philo felt bound to keep back some¬ 
thing about the Messianic ex pee‘tations of the Essenes, 
If they expected an Angel-Messiah, they were by a 
special oath bound not to reveal these expectations to 
tlie uninitiated. Fhilo certainly did not, any more than 
John the Baptist or Josephus, regard his contemporary 
Jesus as the Messiah, but Eikcsat the Essene did. 

The Essen ic doctrine of an Angel-Mcssiah, w hich 
can be proved to have prevailed at the end of t he Apo¬ 
stolic ago, must also have been recognised hy the Initia¬ 
ted among the Ksscnes in the time of John the Baptist 
or Essene, since they were bound to transmit their doc¬ 
trines in no 1 other way ' than they hud * received them.' 
Even in the fourth century, Epiphanies could attest that 
die Essen es had not changed in anything. When John 
sent the deputation to Jesus, he wanted to know, whether 
Jesus was * he that should come , 1 the Tat lift gate of 
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Buddhists, the Augel-Messiah. The answer of Jesus, 
w hen connected with other recorded sayings of his, 
implies that he did not regard himself as an Angel* and 
that* he attributed the works which he did to the pre¬ 
sence of the Spirit of God in man, which John announced 
as future. John was a Gnostic, which word has the same 
meaning its Buddhist. 

The gnosis or deeper knowledge of the Essenea is 
of Eastern origin, and centred in the doctrine of an 
Angel-Messiah, of which t here is no trace in any of those 
portions of Hebrew Scriptures which were possibly 
written before the exportation to Babylon, nor in the 
first three Gospels. We have traced this Oriental and 
Ess^uic gwosi&j about tbe Augd-Messiiih, in ibe Book of 
Daniel and in several Jewish and Christian ScripLures 
connected with the same. The most important expo¬ 
nents of the new Messianic doctrine are the speech of 
Stephen, the writings of Paul and Apollo?, the l'evolu¬ 
tion of John, not tbe Apostle, and the Epistle of Barna¬ 
bas. lint they not all followed Simon Magus in denying 
that Christ came really in the flesh. 

The Oriental and Esseniv gnosis of pre-Christian and 
Christian times, infisfar as it regards the Angd-Mesriah, 
was acknowledged by the Midrnshim, the Targums, and 
the Talmud. It was represented by John the Baptist, 
opposed by Jesus, yet applied to the latter by Stephen 
and Paul The Apostle of the Gentiles coupled the new 
Messianic doctrine with the Therapeutic principle of uni¬ 
versality, for which reason he was opposed by the Gentile- 
excluding or separatist Essenes. To these seem to have 
belonged Simon Magus and Barnabas, for also the latter 
in fact denied the human nature of Jesus, as old the 
false teachers against whom the Apostle John wrote Ins 
First Epistle. Paul promulgated a Gnostic, Essetuc, and 
essentially Buddhistic doctrine of Christ, whilst opposing 
that form of gnosis which Cerinthus proclaimed, of which 
the Bcvclation of John is the fullest exponent. Though 
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issued fur tli from Judaism, Christianity applied to 
Jesus, without his authority, a Messianic doctrine un¬ 
known to and excluded by the Old Testament* 

The fourth Gospel, still unknown to Papins, whilst 
lie knew the First Epistle of John, was assimilated in 
form to the latter, with the intention of establishing 
Apostolic authority for the Gospel of the Angel'Messiah 
and the Lamb* 

The Twelve and Paul agreed to work together on 
the understanding that the kingdom of heaven is the 
rule of the Spirit of God in mankind, and that by this 
ltivine power Jesus was of God anointed, was made 
Christ. Tims the difference between the doctrine of the 
anointed man and that of the anointed Angel was not 
allowed to stand in the way of the practical purposes, 
the uniting influences, of Christianity. 


General Conehteion —77(C Roman Church. 

I wo different dates are given in the Gospels for the 
crucifixion. According to the first three Gospels it 
is the loth Nisau, not the day when the paschal jamb 
was killed, but the day following the 14th Nisan, on 
which latter day, according to the fourth Gospel, the 
crucifixion took place. 1 This date, and consequently 
the following ‘ third day,’ the 16 th Sisan for the resur- 
i *. i tiou, 1 tiul must have had in his mind wlien he wrote 
about the ‘passover slain for us,’ and about * the first- 
tiuits o! them that slept,’ evidently regarding Jesus 
Christ as the antitype both of the paschal Iamb and of 
the paschal orncr. * The Gospel after John 1 is alone in 
harmony with Paul $ Epistles, since the resurrection-day, 

" Jnhn *riiL 38} «n» p . iiii* J- tviii. 3£lf zix. 14. Tie of the 
i .ikovit w«b the pvejiiusr of the 14th ; Eus H.E. riL 32, IS. 
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tlie first diiy of the week, is here the third day, whilst 
that same * first day of the week' is the second day 
after the crucifixion according to the first three Gospels, 
In the latter the narrative of the crucifixion excludes 
the conception that Jesus, on the day of His death, 
fulfilled in a literal sense the type of the 14th, and by 
His resurrection the type of the lOtli Jfisnn, according to 
a figurative interpretation of the law. Yet in these 
same Gospels the resurrection-day is referred to as the 
third day. It is obvious that the first day of the week 
cannot have been the third after the loth of the month, 
and also after the 14th of the month in the same year. 
We are therefore led to assume at the outset that 
the passages in the first three Gospels about the resur¬ 
rection on the third day may have been inserted after 
the publication of the' fourth Gospel, where alone the 
narrative of the crucifixion harmonises with the state¬ 
ments of Paul about the resurrection on * the third day 
according to the Scriptures/ 

It can be rendered probable that this final re¬ 
vision of the Gospels was a necessary consequence of 
the paschal dispute which broke out in the middle of 
the second century, when Bis]iop Polycarp, the asso¬ 
ciate of the Apostle John and of other apostles, opposed 
at Borne, in the presence ofPope Anicetus, the Easter-rite 
of the Western churches, as established by ltoman pres¬ 
hy ter Sal tradition, and ns supported, in the main point, 
by the fourth Gospel, which forms part of our Canon, 
but was not then referred to, 

Paul distinguishes between the Jewish and the 
Christian passover as between the prophesying type 
and the fulfilling antitype, that is, he connects the slaying 
of the Jewish paschal lamb with the crucifying of Jesus 
as the slain passover or paschal lamb of the Christiana. 
Thus Paul prepared the way for the separation of the 
Jewish from the Christian Passover, as we find it in the 
account of the Last Supper in the Gospel after Luke. 
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The Passover or paschal supper having been made 
ready, Jesus sat down, and the Aposllea with Him, round 
the table on which the paschal lamb was served. ‘ And 
He said unto them: “Heartily have I desired t ureal 
this Passover with you before I suffer. For I say unto 
you, I will not any more eat it, until it be fulfilled in 
the Kingdom of God. Mf Though not dearly stated, 1 
it is implied that Jesus did not refer to a mere spiritual 
partaking of the Passover, but that He did eat the lamb, 
on this hi ml occasion, before His death, which would be 
the fulfilment of the typical Passover, and thus the 
beginning of the Kingdom of God. For the kingdom of 
‘ the spirit of promise' would not come till after His 
death, as Paul had declared. * And He took a cup, 
gave thanks and said: take this and divide it among 
yourselves, for I say unto you, I will not henceforth 
drink of the fruit of the vine, until the Kingdom of 
God shall come.’ 

By reporting that Jesus spoke these words about 
the fruit of the vine at the eud of the supper, not before 
it, as it is recorded in the first Gospel, the third Gospel 
implies that Jesus did not Himself drink of the cup. 
The expression 1 fruit of the vine * seems to have been 
changed from ‘wine.’ For the cup contained wine, to 
which Paul never referred, and not merely * liquor of 
grapes, 1 which was equally forbidden to the Nasi rites, 
ns also, presumably, to the Essenes, Eating the lamb 
and drinking the wine at the Passover was an institu¬ 
tion so contrary to Essenic principles and rites, that 
the Essenes, whom Philo calls the first allegories, must 
have figuratively interpreted this ordinance of the 
Law, giving it a merely spirit mil sense. An exceptional 
permission to eat meat and drink wine at the paschal 
meal cannot be assumed to have been granted to the 
Essenes.’ By implying that Jesus did not drink of the 

1 In Mutt, xxri 21,20 it ii written; * and w tbej [thf diKipta only f] 
vi- era £itic]gr t b»T fidjj/ 
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cup, the third Gospel lias approximated Jesus to Esseuic 
rites. Thus ti mystic meaning has been given to the 
cup, apparently connecting the * cup of blessing, the 
thirl! cup of the Jewish paschal supper, with the words 
attributed to Jesus in the first Gospel, about the cup 
which He was about to drink, the cup of His last suf¬ 
fering, which He prayed might pass from Him, and 
which the Apostles were not able to drink. In Mark 
these words are amplified by a reference to the baptism 
(of the Holy Ghost) with which Jesus was baptized. 1 

After having narrated the Jewish Passover which 
Jesus ate with LLis disciples, the third Gospel gives a 
separate account of a new sacrament instituted by 
Jesus, which is almost literally reproduced from Paul's 
Epistle. It is here dearly implied that the paschal 
lamb is henceforth, after that Jesus had eaten of it, not 
to be eaten any more, since its typicml meaning was the 
nest day to be fulfilled by the death of Jesus on 
the cross, os the slain Passover or paschal lamb of the 
Christians, as Lamb of God. The bread is to lie eaten 
* in remembrance ’ of Him, of His body given for them, 
and as (the symbol of) His body. In like manner the 
cup, the drinking of which is not referred to, is ex¬ 
plained as (the symbol of) ‘the new covenant’ in His 
blood, shed for" them. According to the Scriptures 
every covenant required blood, and as the old covenant 
was confirmed by the blood of the paschal Iamb, so it. is 
implied that Lhe new covenant would on the following 
day be confirmed by the blood of Jesus as the Lamb of 
God, in a non-literal but imputed fulfilment of the law. 
It is obvious that the accounts of the Last Supper in 
the three Gospels arc based on the supposition that Jesus 
was not crucified on the day of the slaying of the paschal 
lamb, on the 14th Nison, Yet this is implied by the 

Sapper, like the tup fti the lave fort* of the < ’bratiMi*, may Iwv* stained 
< xrtne And water,' in the middle e»f the Fecond century. 

1 Matt. ia. XAti. 30; Murk s. 38 s »mp. Martyr. Arfpe. 11. 
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fourth Gospel, which gives no account of the Last Su p- 
jicr, because such narrative in such a place would have 
led to inextricable confusion. Instead of it, the rite of 
feet-washing is introduced. ' 

Paul states in his account of the Last Supper that 
the memorial rite was instituted by Jesus, not in the 
night of the Passover, but * in the night in which He 
was betrayed/ which, according to the fourth Gospel, 
was the night from the 13th to the 14th Nisan. The 
Apostle clearly implies, by other statements, that Jesus 
rose, visible or not, on 4 the third day according to the 
Scriptures/ that His death as the slain Passover took 
place a? antitype of llie paschal lamb on the 14tli Nisan, 
and His resurrection ns * the first fruits ' and 4 the first 
born ’ look place, ns antitype of the paschal firstfruits, on 
the 10ill Nisan. It is therefore certain that Paul refers 
to the 13th Nisan as to the night of the betrayal, and 
the same in implied in the fourth Gospel. 

We assume here that Paul regarded Jesus as the 
incarnate Angel of God, or the spiritual Bock which 
followed the Israelites, in harmony with the almost 
certain Esseoic expectation of an Angel-Heasiah, anti 
tliat the twelve Apostles must have regarded Him as 
the promised anointed man. It is quite possible- that 
Paul’s implied doctrine of Jesus as the paschal Limb was 
derived, like his Messianic doctrine, from the Essence. 

It has now to bo shown that the Ess cues had in 
the first century a Passover-fite similar to that which 
prevailed in all Christian churches after the Council of 
Nice, when the paschal dispute was finally decided in 
favour of the Horn an-Alexandrian Easter-rite. 

Eusebius connects the Therapeutic 1 festival of our 
Saviour s passion/ described by Philo, the contempo¬ 
rary of Jesus, with what was still in the fourth century 
'in vogue among* the Christians, that is, with ‘the 
customs that arc observed by us alone at the present 
day, particularly the vigils of the great festival.' 
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According to Philo, the Tierapeuts, whom Eusebius 
reckons among the aboriginal Christians, were accus¬ 
tomed to pass special days of their Easter festival * in 
fasting 1 and watching, and in the study of the Divine 
Word/ Now, this is what the Christians in the fourth 
century continued to do, as Eusebius testifies, wln> 
declares that ‘the same customs’ which were observed 
by the Christians * alone,’ in implied contradistinction 
to the customs of the Jews, had prevailed in the first 
century among the Therapcnts, as described by Philo. 

It is thus proved that in the fourth century, and 
after the decisions of the First (icncral Council, the 
Christian Church recognised the connection of its 
Eoster-rite, as then universally accepted, with that of 
the Therapeutic Essenes of the first century, trom^ 
this it necessarily follows that the Clirislian 1 vigils "1 
the great festival of our Lord’s passion/ to which 
Eusebius refers, corresponded with a similar fasting 
and watching of the The repents, as practised by them 
before the middle of the first century, that is, probably 
not Inter than a few years after the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and as possibly also practised by Essenea in pre- 
Christian times. 

Philo wrote a treatise 1 on the festivals of the law, 
ns figuratively Interpreted and mystically observed by 
those who were 1 in the habit of turning plain stories 
into allegory/ that is, by the Thcrapeuts, the sect 
which ‘ first pre-eminently studied ' the ‘invisible sense 
that lies enveloped in the expressions, the soul.’ Philo 
shows that the feast of the 14ih Nisan, when ‘ the 
people’of the Hebrews offer sacrifice, which the The- 
rapeuts did not, was by these Essenes regarded as 
‘figuratively’ representing ‘ the purification of the soul.’ 

i If Je*u# line ipekfn the werdu attributed to Him in iba Oohjh.'I nfli-r 
Matthew jix. 14, 16), lie bn* Mse&Md ilia fisliflp, which ffnpnaliv 
a rite of the djakpfc* of John the Baptist SI EeMIW, M iL»UnymHhCtl n- 
pw*lj from that of the iliwiplw of J«iW. 
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On that day they fulfilled ‘ their hereditary custom 
with prayer and songs of praise.’ Instead of eating 
the lamb on the 14th Nisan, they connected that day 
with a fulfilment to which the type of the paschal Wruh 
pointed, and to which fulfilment, or deejier and real 
meaning of this rite, they looked forward. They ex¬ 
pected a fulfil ling antitype of the paschal lamb, Did 
the lamb without blemish refer to it which, according 
to the liiiw of Moses, was to be offered to God on the 
third day after (he eating of the paschal lamb ? 

The great Alexandrian mystic—probably himself a 
Thcrapcut—then describes the meaning of the loth 
Kisan, as a day of ‘ cheerfulness and giving of thanks 
to God,’ as the first day of unleavened bread, the day 
of ‘the great migration' which the Israelites made from 
Egypt, the memorial-day of * the gratitude due for 
their deliverance.’ He does not refer to the ‘ holy con¬ 
vocation 1 which the law orders on this day. Then 
Philo explains the subsequent festival, named 1 the 
sheaf," which Moses ordered to lie solemnised on die 
16th Xiaan. On this day of the offering of the paschal 
omer, on the thin! day after the skying of the paschal 
lamb, the Therapeuts seem to have held the ‘ holy con¬ 
vocation * which the law ordains on the day before. 
Philo calls the 16th the festival of ‘ the solemn as¬ 
sembly,’ which festival was ‘ the prelude of another 
festival of still greater importance,’ of the day of Pente¬ 
cost, or of the fiftieth day, which was reckoned by the 
Therapeuts, and according to the law, from the 10th 
Xisan. There can therefore be no doubt that the The¬ 
rapeuts regarded the 16 th Xisan, the day of the offering 
of the paschal omer, and of the lamb ‘without ble¬ 
mish, the day of their holy convocation or ' solemn 
assembly, ns the day when they expected, in the early 
hours of the morning, the fulfilling antitype of the 
lamb offered to God the third day after the 14th 
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Nison, when * the people,' but not the Thempeuts. con¬ 
tinued to slay the paschal lamb, only as & memorial of 
the past, not as a type of the future. 

♦Tliis great festival, the day of‘the solemn assembly,' 
preceded by solemn night-watches, not only by Thera- 
peuts and early Christians, but also by all Christ in ns 
after the Nicene Council, is what Eusebius culls 1 the 
great festival of our Lord's passion,’ which was pre¬ 
ceded by vigils. Of course Eusebius refers to the day 
of the resurrection which, as will be pointed out pre¬ 
sently, had just been fixed by the council, for all 
churches, to be solemnised on the Sunday after the 
14th Nisan, in harmony with the Roman-Alesandrian 
rite. The Church historian might have more correctly 
called it ‘ the great festival of our Lord’s resurrection,’ 
but already Tertullkn had called both days, the day 
of the crucifixion and the day of Lhe resurrection, ‘the 
day of the Passover.’ 1 Without taking cognizance of 
the dap of the month, Eusebius is bent upon connecting 
the solemnities in Christian Churelies on the holy even 
of Saturday before Easter with the corresponding vigils 
of the Therapeuts and early Christians. 

Philo did not designate the Therapeuts as‘ Christians,' 
and we shall see that this name for the so-called disciples 
of Jesus was preceded by that of Essaioi, by which name 
the Alexandrian contemporary of Jesus designates those 
whom Josephus calls Essenes. Also the Jewish his¬ 
torian does not yet know *Christians,’ or any party 
distinguished from Essencs as from Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. The connection of Christians and Essenos, 
darkly implied by Philo and Josephus, is clearly con¬ 
firmed by Eusebius, lie insists on the identity of the 
Therapeutic Easter-rites and of those of the Christian 
Church, that is of the ‘original practices handed down 
from the Apostles/ By this statement lie would force 
us to conclude that the twelve Apostles sanctioned the 

1 Tart d* Omf, l-l ; d* C-.rn AfflL & 
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Baster-rite as all Christian* observed it after the Council 
of Nice, ami that the Apostles either were Essenea, or 
had accepted the * hereditary custom ' of the Therapeui* 
respecting the Passover* * 

It is impossible to assume that the 1 hereditary 
custom’ of the Therapeuts, of 1 the first' who had 
found, according to Plriio, the deeper sense or gnosis 
of the Passovcr-rUe and its Messianic fulfilment, did 
not date from pre-Christian times. They looked for¬ 
ward, long before the crucifixion of Jesus, to whom 
Philo does not refer, to the fulfilment of what was dimly 
indicated by the slaying of the paschal lamb on the 
I4th Nison; sod they must have expected that fulfil¬ 
ment on the 16th Nisan, on the third day, according to 
their figurative interpretation of the Scriptures. On 
that day, we are informed by the three first Gospels, 
the twelve Apostles were surprised by what they con¬ 
sidered 1 idle tales’ of women, by their reports about 
the visible resurrection of Jesus from the grave. We 
are told of these women, that they watched at the grave 
of Jesus, instead of following tine Jews to the temple for 
the solemn offering of the first fruits and of the lamb 
without blemish. They must be regarded as represen¬ 
tatives of Essenic expectation. If on the morning of the 
third day after His death and after the slaying of the 
paschal lamb Jesus was visibly raised from the grave, 
thin miracle could only be regarded us the fulfilment 
and thus the confirmation of what the Essenes expected 
about the antitype of the lamb offered to God with the 
firstlings on the third day after the slaying of the 
paschal lamb. 

Could it lie asserted that Jesus died contempora¬ 
neously with the slaying of the paschal lamb, and that 
He rose from the grave, as Paul asserts, on the third 
day, that is, early in Lite morning of the 16th Nisan, 
when the paschal omer and the lamb without blemish 
were offered in the temple to God ? 
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The words ‘in the end of the Sabbath, as it iiegan 
to dawn toward the first clay,’ or, ‘ very early in the 
morning of the first day of the week; or ‘when it was 
just beginning to dawn,’ or, ‘on the first day of the week, 
while it was yet dark,' clearly point to the very day 
and hour when the paschal omer was offered in the 
temple, in the early morn of the 16th Nisan. It is the 
exact time when, after solemn * vigils,* the T h crape uts, 
according to ihe hereditary custom of their sect, begun 
the great festival, the day of ‘ solemn assembly,' and 
when we may presume them to have expected the ful¬ 
filment of what was prefigured by the offering of the 
first fruits and the lamb without blemish, On the third 
day after the slaying of the paschal lamb, on the 16th 
Ptisan* This day of the reported visible resurrection 
of Jesus was, only according to the fourth Gospel, the 
third day after his crucifixion, which latter is implied to 
have taken place on the 14th Nison. 

We shall see that it is this Gospel only which sup¬ 
ports the Easter-rite of the Christian West in the second 
century, whilst the Enster-rite of the Eastern churches 
is based on the narrative alxmt the crucifixion in the 
first three Gospels, It will become evident that the 
paschal dispute which was openly declared about the 
middle of the second century was founded not only on 
a difference of ritual, but on the question whether the 
law was to be literally or figuratively observed. The 
real question was whether Jesus had died on the 14th 
Nison, contemporaneously with the slaying of the paschal 
lamb, as antitype of the same, or on the 15th Nison, the 
day of the liberation from the Egyptian house of servi¬ 
tude, thus pointing to a spiritual exodus from spiritual 
bondage. It can be shown that the paschal dispute 
was indirectly connected with the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ as the Lamb of God. 

It was in the year 155 that Bishop Poly carp of 
Smyrna declared, before Pope Anicetus, that he had 

A A 
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solemnised the Passover ^vith the Apostle John,and that, 
in accordance with this apostolic tradition, the Eastern 
eh arches preserved the Jewish Passover, especially 
the Jewish paschal supper, which they continued to 
solemnise in tlic night of the 14th Nison, as the porting 
supper of the Lord, whilst on the following day they 
kept the day of llis crucifixion. Tlic Western churches, 
led by Home ami Alexandria, took no cognisance of the 
Jewish Passover, and opposed the apostolic rites which 
Polycarp represented by the tradition which presbyters 
had transmitted who preceded Pope Anicetus, and by 
which lie was bound. 

According 10 this Homan rite, the 11th and the 
latli Nisan might fall respectively as much as five and 
seven days before the memorial days of the crucifixion 
and of the resurrection, but these two events of Gospel- 
narrative could not be solemnised respectively on two 
successive days. The Homan Church, according to its 
prcsbytcriul tradition, fixed the Sunday after the 14th 
Nisan as the day of Lhe resurrection, the preceding 
Friday ns the day of the crucifixion, and thus t he Satur¬ 
day in Easter-week vaguely corresponded to the Jewish 
great Sabbath of the paschal week, which however was 
fixed by a day of the month, by the 15th Nisan, the 
first day of unleavened bread, the week-day of Sabbatical 
rest. 1 

It is in harmony with this Homan Easier-rite, which 
was opposed by Poly carp, the associate of John and 
other Apostles, that the day of the resurrection is de¬ 
scribed in all four Gospels as the day after the seventh 
day or Sabbath, and yet as the first day of the week, 
and as a Sunday, not as a week-Subbath determined by 
the 15th Nisan. That day might have fallen on the 
seventh day or Sabbath, and the lGth Swan might have 
fallen on the day after the real Sabbath, on the first day 


1 Ltrit, xtiii. ll, la. 
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of the week, according to Jewish reckoning, this being 
Sunday or the first day of the week according to the 
Christian week. But if so, the crucifixion had taken 
place on the day previous to the resurrection, according 
to tite narratives in the first three Goapek OnJy ac¬ 
cording to the fourth Gospel the first day of the week, 
or resurrection-day, is the third day after the crucifixion. 

It is to he remarked that all Gospel accounts about 
the resurrection, but only the crucifixion account in the 
fourth Gospel, confirm the Homan Easter-rite It fol¬ 
lows, that the day of the crucifixion, the 15th Nisan 
a? the first three Gospels assert, was the seventh da}’ or 
Sabbath, and cannot have been the day before the 
Sabbath as stated in all four Gospels, Only according 
to the fourth Gospel the crucifixion was on the 14th 
Nisan, thus on Friday, in harmony with die Paulinic 
Fester-rite as fixed by Homan presbyters who had pre¬ 
ceded Po pe Anicetus. 

By fixing, for ail years to come, week days instead of 
days of the month for the solemnities in memory of 
the crucifixion and the resurrection, the Roman Church 
obliterated the typical importance of the 14th as well us 
of the lfith Nisfln. Thus the dangerous question was 
prevented from arising, whether the resurrection of 
Jesus had taken place on the day after His crucifixion, 
according to the statements of the first three Gospels, 
or on 1 the third day according to the Scriptures,’ as 
Paul’s Epistles and the fourth Gospel clearly assert, or 
imply. 

If about the middle of the second century the so- 
called Gospel after John had been recognised by the 
Church, whether as an Apostolic work or not, some 
mention must have been made of it during the 
paschal dispute Polycarp must have declared such 
scripture to be not apostolic and not historical, inasmuch 
as it asserts what the Eastern churches, the Quarto- 
dectmans, could not admit, but what the Raman and the 
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Western churches held, that: Christ was crucified con¬ 
temporaneously with the slaying of the Jewish paschal 
lamb, anti as antitype of the same, as Lamb of God. 
Again, Anicetns must have referred to this apostolic 
authority for the Western rite, and for the doctrine of 
the Lamb of God. If any reference to ‘the Gospel 
after John' had then been made by either party, 
Irenfeua and Eusebius must have made the most of it in 
their accounts of this dispute. Iremeus informs us that 
4 Anicetus yielded ’ in so far to Toly carp, out of respect, 
that, lie permitted him to consecrate the elements in 
his presence, and that 4 they separated from each other 
in peace, all the Church being at peace ; both those that 
observed and those that did not olwserve, maintaining 
peace,' 

The difference continued. It was not merely n 
question of calendar or about 4 the manner of fasting/ 
whether the fast should be kept one day, two days, or 
more. In fact, Polycarp insisted, on the authority of 
the twelve Apostles, that the Jewish paschal supper 
with the paschal iamb must continue to be solemnised 
by the Church of Christ, and that this ought to be 
done, according to apostolic custom, on the day when 
Jesus ate the lamb with His disciples. In fact, impe¬ 
tus insisted, on no other authority than that of some 
presbyters who bad preceded him in Home, that Jesus had 
not eaten the paschal Lamb before He suffered, though 
the first three Gospels assert this, but that He was cruci¬ 
fied on the day when the Jewish paschal lamb was slain, 
arid that Jesus was, as Paul had declared, the antitype 
and divinely ordered fulfilment of the same. The 
difference was essentially one of dogma, and pointed to 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ as tire Lamb of God, of 
which doctrine the first three Gospels say nothing, 
whilst it forms the very basis of the fourth Gospel. 8o 
important were the issues of this dispute held to 
be about forty years Inter (196), that when Bishop 
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Polycrutes of Ephesus and the bishojis ol Asia Minor 
renewed the dispute. Pope Victor—vainly opposed by 
the peacemaker Ireuaus—excommunicated all who 
opposed the Western rite, which was then accepted 
by a few 4 if Lhe Eastern churches, 

Was the crucified Jesus, ns antitype of the pawl in! 
lamb, the fulfilment of what the law in its literal sense 
could be held to have predicted, or had he not brought 
about such a fulfilments' Was Jesus crucified on the 
day when the paschal iamb was slain, on the 14th 
Nisan, and did He rise from the grave the third day ac¬ 
cording to n figurative interpretation of the Scriptures, 
that is, us antitype of the paschal omer and lamb with¬ 
out blemish, offered on the 16th Nisau t Or was this 
day of the reported visible resurrection from the grave 
the second day after the crucifixion of Jesus on Lhe 
loth flfisan, as the first three Gospels unanimously re¬ 
port ^ It is certain that these three Gospels record what 
the twelve Apostles knew about the (lay of the cruci¬ 
fixion, whilst by the fourth Gospel the doctrine ol 1 aul 
is conveyed, and falsely attributod to the A postlc John, 
that is, the doctrine about Jesus having died on the 
14th Kisan and having risen the third day ‘according 
to the Scriptures,’ 

No further evidence is needed for asserting that 
the Quartodeeimau paschal rite was upheld by the 
Apostle John’s Church in Asia, which his associate 
Bishop Polycarp of Smyrna represented anti defended 
against the Pope at Pome, who represented ail the 
Western chu relies mid Alexandria. Hut an important 
confirmation of this assertion is contained in the en¬ 
cyclical letter of the Church of Smyrna concerning the 
martyrdom of its bishop. Polycarp. Ililgetileld lias 
incontestably proved* that according to this generally 

I Hilyeofeld, Opt F<in-hattrMt 11800), wiup. ZeUeMft /, W. T. 1881, 
pp, 286-318. 
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authentic monument of Chris tian antiquity, Polycarp 
Buffered martyrdom in the year 166, on Tuesday,March 
2U, that day being * the great Sabbath/ that is, the 
10 th Nisan, on which day of tlic month Jesus had been 
crucified, according to the first three Gospels. This 
letter indirectly but clearly points out the above-named 
and other parallels with the passion of Jesus its related 
by these Gospels. The letter eon firms that the Quartu- 
decimans, on the authority of John and of other 
Apostles with whom Polycarp associated, continued, 
according to the hnv, to regard the Passover as fixed 
by the day of the month, and that they would have 
opposed the solemnisation of Easter on fixed days of 
the week, as sanctioned by the Church at Home and 
the Western churches generally. 

Hilgenfeld and his party sire in a position trium¬ 
phantly to declare that 1 critical historical inquiry iu 
the paschal dispute has maintained victoriously, against 
all raging and stormy attacks, a firm stronghold of the 
Church, which covers the domain of a free Gospel in¬ 
quiry equally well as the right understanding of the 
most ancient Church history.’ 

The paschal dispute, in fact, was based on that 
disagreement between the twelve Apostles on one 
side, and Paul on the other, which it was the object of 
the Acts to obliterate, but which the Epistles of Paul 
clearly establish, 1 To conclude. Jesus is not connected 
with the type of the paschal lamb in the first three 
Gospels, and this doctrine is there quite excluded, 
whilst the fourth Gospel connects it with the testimony 
of John the Baptist or Essene, and with the fact, there 
alone implied, that Jesus had not eaten the paschal lamb 
the day before His death, but had been crucified three 
days before His resurrection as antitype of the lamb, 
as the Passover of the Christians, according to Paul's 
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(Minilion, Polycarp and Polyorates stood up for the 
paschal doctrine and rile of the twelve Apostles, ttie 
Popes Anicetus and Victor for that of the Apostle Paul, 
which was finally recognised by the Council <d Nice, 

Eusebius wrote bis Cliurch History up to the your 
of the council, and as an introduction to the same. He 
died fifteen years after it, in 340. The paschal dispute 
was his great difficulty. Even the writings of the 
peacemaker Iremcus, though intended to show that 
it was merely a ritual dispute, dimly showed the deeper 
grounds of dissension. The Arian dispute which had 
arisen in the time of Iremsus, and which the Council of 
Nice settled contemporaneously with the paschal dis¬ 
pute, centred in the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
and in the doctrine of three Divine Persons in l nily. 
If Christ was not the pre-existing Angel-Messiah and 
Lamb of God from the beginning, the doctrine of the 
Trinity could not be established. But if those new 
doctrines could be applied to Jesus, the doctrine of tht 
Trinity could not be evaded, and must be acknowledged, 

Paul 1 1 ad dearly taught or implied that Jesus Christ 
was the incarnate Angel of God, 1 the spiritual rock^ 
which followed the Israelites, ‘ the Man from heaven,’ 
and the Creator of the World, ‘by’ whom all things 
were made, who had come in the * likeness of sinful 
flesh, and who was crucified as antitype of the paschal 
lamb, as Lamb of God. Paul was not directly referred 
to during the paschal dispute, and yet the tradition of 
some presbyters who had preceded Pope Anicetus was 
the Paulinio tradition, whether or not also that of the 
Essenes. Nor did either parly refer to the fourth 
Gospel, which supports the Paulinic doctrine mid the 
Roman Easter-ritc. 

Eusebius pleaded the cause of Aritis at the Council 
of Nice, although four years earlier this Alexandrian 
presbyter had been excommunicated by hi* bishop, on 
die ground that according to his doctrine Christ could 
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not be the true God, but only a divine being, whether 
angelic or human. It is perhaps doubtful whether 
Anti* regarded Christ as an anointed angel, or as an 
anointed man. But it is certain that Eusebius regarded 
Jesus as the incarnate Angel of God, ‘the Word of 
God, God of God, Light of light. Life of life, the only 
begotten Son, born before all creation, begotten of God 
the Father Ik* fore all ages, by whom also all things 
were made; who on account of our salvation became 
incarnate, and lived among men; and who-having 
suffered and risen again on the third day, ascended to 
the Father, and shall come again in glory to judge the 
living and the dead/ 

To the form of the creed as drawn up by Eusebius 
various additions were made, especially the expressions 
* of the substance of the Father,' and * consubstantial with 
the Father,' and the doctrine of Anus was expressly 
anathematised: ‘But those who say that there was a 
time when he was not, or that he did not exist before 
lie was l>cgotten, or that he was made of nothing, or 
assert that he is of other substance or essence than the 
Father, or that the 8on of God is created, or mutable, 
or susceptible of change, the catholic and npnstolm 
Church of God anathematises/ 

Having first objected to these additions, Eusebius 
afterwards gave his assent to the Xioenc Creed as 
acknowledged by the council, but he explained the 
additions in the sense of his previous assertions, by 
saying that * the condemnation of the assertion that 
Isefore He was begotten He had no existence, does not 
involve any incongruity, because all {after the death of 
Arms) assent to the fact that He was the Son of God 
before Tie was begotten, according to the flesh/ 1 

Eusebius, in thus yielding, in form at least, *■ having 
regard to peace, as dreading lest we should lose si right 
understanding of the matter/ did more than Poly carp 

1 Socmux, H. £. I. S; Tb«od»rut t 11. B. i. II, IS, 
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had done when he confronted A nice t us during the 
paschal dispute, which was connected with what became 
the Art an dispute. Both disputes were now closed, and 
his’Church History up to this first general council had 
to be written with an eye to the compromise then 
in fact recognised by the Council of N ice. The Church 
historian undertook to prove that its decrees were in 
harmony with the one tradition which the twelve Apostles 
as well "as Paul had transmitted. Yet Eusebius cannot 
bring forward a single fact or argument in fuvour of 
his attempt to establish the non-apostolic origin of the 
tradition represented at the beginning of the paschal 
dispute by I’olycarp, the associate of the Apostles, 
He does not say who were, in his opinion, the 1 simple 
and inexperienced" authors of the apostolic practice 
opposed by the presbyters of Home, who ‘did not 
observe, neither did they permit those after them to 
observe it.' Already tremens could write to Pope 
Victor that his predecessors did not cast oft any one 
1 merely for the sake ut the form. Like Ireiueus, 
Eusebius is bent upon denying the existence of dogmatic 
differences in his time, and above all they both are 
careful not to admit, and they even try to render im¬ 
possible, tire assumption that dogmatic differences can 
have existed between the twelve Apostles and Paul. 
Eusebius unhesitatingly declares that * the very differ¬ 
ence in our fasting establishes the unanimity of our 
faith." 

Eusebius had serious reasons for supporting the apos¬ 
tolic origin of the fourth Gospel by earlier testimony than 
that of Irenasus. He had to show, if he could, to what 
testimony, in favour of the composition of that Gospel 
by the Apostle John Anieetus might have referred ; how 
the Pope could have convinced Polycarp of his error in 
promulgating ‘ a remoter tradition ’ than that of the 
Western churches, but which had originated in * sim¬ 
plicity and inexperience," and could not have been 
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apostolic, as Polycarp asserted. For this purpose 
Eusebius must have riled, in the first place, Papins, 
bishop of Hierapolis, whom Iren®us bad desbmated as 
a direct disciple of the Apostle John. 1 Eusebius Pan 
only show that Papins, who knew the first Epistle 
of John, referred but to two Gospels, of Mark ami 
Matthew. Eusebius cannot show that Tapias referred 
—any more than Polycarp—to Paul personally, or to 
the third and fourth Gospels, Yet Polyearp' in his 
epistle {ch. iv.) cites and explains a passage from the 

first Epistle of John (iv. 3) the Apostle and his as- 
soeiate. 


In the second place, Eusebius had to utilize for his 
purpose the writings of Hegesippus. lie gives extracts 
from this Jewish-Chrislian's ‘Memorials of Apostolic 
Uoetriiie. He was a born Jew, whose lifetime almost 
covers the second century, and of whom he writes that 
in his Memorials 4 lie left a most complete record of 
hw own views;* Having considered the unhistorical 
mure of Eusebius,s declaration, that the practices of 
iv j€ i .1 pouts, described by Thilo and sanctioned by 
Borne were those which 4 the first heralds of the 
Gos^l had 4 handed down from the Apostles,’ we are 
bound to accept with great caution what he says 
about the private if not peculiar views of Hegerippm,' 
Referring to * the ancient heresies prevalent mnong 
the Jews, Hegessppus stated that 4 there were also 
r u cr. nt opinions ’ in Israel 4 against the tribe of Judah 
hi ^ t ie _ issiali. He distinguishes the Messianic 
opimons of the Essenes from those of the Sndducees 
am According to Hegesippus, Christianity 

had evolved from Judaism, but not by a figurative 
mterpretation 0 f the Scriptures. For uot a word is 
attributed to Hegestppm, which could be explained as 
lontng the Essenic mode of interpretation, their 
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rites or doctrines. What he nays about James, the 
brother of the Lord, proves that Hegesippus must have 
regarded -Jesus as the anointed man announced by * the 
Iaw*nnd the prophets,’ not as the anointed angel. 

If it can be established that Paul has applied to 
Jesus, as Stephen had done before hint, this new 
Messianic conception, although Jesus had opposed it, 
then it will follow that the difference between the 
twelve Apostles and Paul was based on nothing less 
than on ‘different opinions’ about Christ. 

After the loss (destruction?) of the work of Hege¬ 
sippus it cannot be proved, but it is almost certain, 
that it contained direct attacks against Paul. For oue 
such passage lias been cited by Stephanos Gobaroe, 
of the sixth century, who had put together the di¬ 
verging and contradicting sayings of the Fathers on dog¬ 
matic questions. Ilegestppns referred to Paul’s having 
written that God had revealed to biin through His 
spirit what eye had not seen, nor ear heard, aud 
which had not entered the heart of man. Yet Jesus 
had said to the twelve Apostles: ‘Blessed are your 
eyes for they see, aud your ears for they hear,’ liege- 
sippus had added that Paul, by such ‘vain’ saying, 
had placed himself in ‘lying contradiction* to Matthew, 1 
It is not likely that this was the only passage which 
Eusebius found it convenient not to cite in his Church 
History, calculated to show that the doctrinal unity of 
the present had always existed in the past. 

We saw that Eusebius connects the Roman Eoster- 
rite directly with Essenic practices, as recognised by 
the Apostles. Moreover, he actually declares it to l>e 
‘highly probable* that the Scriptures peculiar to the 
order of the Therapeuts, which they had received from 
the founders of their sects, were made use of m the 
composition of our Gospels and of the Pauline Epistles, 
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especially that to the Hebrews, 1 So determined was 
the Church historian to use every conceivable argument 
m hi* attempt to connect the indubitable and acknow¬ 
ledged Essenic Easter-rite of the Roman Church with 
the twelve Apostles as well as with Paul I Can it be true 
that the rite in question was indeed transmitted by the 
twelve Apostles, although Poly carp declared the con¬ 
trary? If Peter founded the Roman Church, the 
Jewiah-Christi&n origin of which is undisputed, can he 
and can John be regarded m having been originally 
I'.sseucs. or as having become the promulgators of 
Essenin doctrines? If not, are we at liberty to suppose 
that anti-Jewish in 11 iiencc in Rome decided the Easter- 
rtte in that Church sooner or later after the death of 
reter, in accordance until Paulinie and Esscnic (Gnostic v ) 
tradition? * 


According to liegesippus it was after the reign of 
Trajan (98 117), after the death of the Apostles and of 
the direct hearers of Jesus, that ‘false teachers,’ wlio up 
to this time had been or may have been * skulking in 
dark retreats,' as Hegesippu# admits, openly came for¬ 
ward with ‘combinations of impious error by fraud and 
delusions,' preaching against ■ the gospel of truth.’ 
Before the open and combined attack of these false 
Gnostics, the peace in the virgin-Church had not been 
disturbed. It seems that already before this time, ac¬ 
cording ton statement of Polycarp, recorded by Iremeus, 
the Apostle John had stood up against Corinth us, ami 
designated him as * the enemy of truth.’ But Hegraippus 
docs not refer to Cermthus as a disturber of the peace, 
pu nips let .ruse (.erinthus, whether he wrote the anti- 
Paulinie Apocalypse or not, like the Jewish-Christian 
historian, dir] not recognise the Apostle Paul 

Nor does Hegesippus seem to have connected with 
the open gnostic conspiracy in the time of Trajan either 
i-i mon i agua nor his ■ successor ' Menander, with whom 

1 I. S. 17. 
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Eusebius connects Basil) des and Sat urn inns, as well as 
Ceitlon, who preceded Ma reion, But already in the year 
< it' Trajan’s accession (97-!>8) Barnabas, by Iris Epistle, had 
crossed the border, the non-overstepping of which had 
until then kept the peace in the Church. Xol only because 
of Paul's admission of the Gentiles, Barnabas separated 
from him, It is probable that Uegesippus regarded the 
anti-Jewish teaching of Barnabas as the beginning of 
the open attacks on the true Church. For Barnabas 
represented Essenic-Gnostic doctrines, and opposed by 
Ids advanced Faulinism the compromise which Paul tried 
to accomplish with Judaism. It was not necessary for 
Hegesippus to consider the moderate and tolerating 
Judaism expressed in the so-called first Epistle of 
Clement, whether composed already in 68 or from 93 
to 96 or in 120. But the false Gnostics with their 
ultra-Poulinism followed the advanced Paulinism of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and they left in its isolation the 
Epistle of Clement whifh first sets up the authority of 
‘Peter and Paul,' The compromise which the Gnostics 
intended to bring about was to lead to far greater con¬ 
cessions front the Jewish-Christian party. They dirl not 
forget that shortly liefore his death Paul had been de¬ 
signated as the chief of a sect everywhere spoken 
against, therefore as n false teacher. 

According to Epiplmuiua it was shortly before the 
paschal dispute that the leading Gnostic#, among them 
Marcion, the great anti-Judoist, went to Eome and 
aaked the Eoman presbyters, whose predecessors had 
declared Paul to belong to a sect everywhere spoken 
again-1, whether the old bottles would do for the new 
wine. Did the Gnostics point to a revision and amplifi¬ 
cation of the Gospels? Did they point to the necessity of 
a new Gospel in which the law of Moses would be openly 
asserted to be only the law of the Jews, as is done in 
the fourth Gospel? Did these Gnostics, whose con¬ 
nection with the Essene? and with some of Paul’s 
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doctrines wc have pointed out—did they plead before 
the Roman elders the necessity of asserting in the new 
law of a new Gospel that the Jews always misunder¬ 
stood the words of Jesus by not interpreting them 
figuratively, according to Essenic-Gnosiic fashion ? Was 
the new Gospel to assert that John the Baptist or 
Essene had pointed to Jesus as the Lamb of God, that 
His crucifixion had taken place contemporaneously with 
the slaying of the paschal lamb, and His resurrection 
on the third day, according to Paulinic and Essenic 
tradition.'' If so, the anti-Jewish fourth Gospel must 
have become recognised by the churches after the com¬ 
mencement of the paschal dispute, sooner or later after 
the year lo5, and the Essenic character of ‘ the Gospel 
after John’ as well as of the Pauline Epistles would 
become probable. Then the otherwise unaccountable 
statement of Eusebius about the insertion of Essenic 
tradition in all four Gospels as welt as in Pauline Epistles 
would be confirmed by the fourth Gospel, which is so 
directly connected with Paul’s Epistles. 

It must here suffice to state that only according 
to the fourth Gospel Peter’s brother, Andrew, and an¬ 
other disciple, whom tradition -identifies with John, 
were disciples of the Baptist, the ‘Ashai or Essai, the 
Essene, when Jesus called them. Thus it is darkly 
intimated that the Essenic tradition about Jesus having 
been crucified as antitype of the paschal lamb, in 
accordance with the Baptists testimony and with the 
Gospel ‘after John,’ had received the sanction of this 
Apostle. If so, Andrew’s brother, the Apostle Peter,, 
could have sanctioned no other than the Essenic tradi¬ 
tion, which he must have transmitted to the presbyters 
u * ie J? man Church t -Euaebitta clearly indicates 
that fie did. But the accounts of the Passover in the 
hrst three Gospels prove that the twelve Apostles 
rannot possibly have believed Jesus to have been 
crucified on the day when the Jewish paschal lamb 
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was slain. The twelve must have protested against 
such a statement, and also against the doctrine of the 
Lamb of God which was based ujioii it, if in their 
time such a statement had been made in any Scripture 
purporting to represent their knowledge about the 
views of Jesus on the Passover. 

By its Eaater-rite, which Lhe fourth Gospel alone 
supports, and which triumphed finally at the Council 
of Nice, the Roman Church has certainly not fol¬ 
lowed the tradition of the Apostle .John, but it has 
represented Essenie and Pmtlinic tradition. Yet at the 
end of the so-called Gospel after John it is asserted that 
the disciple whom Jesus loved has written this Gospel. 
The unusual attestation is made by several persons, 
who declare; *We know that his witness is true,’ 
These persons can only have been the elders of a 
Church where the Roman Easter-rite prevailed in the 
second century. They cannot have been represen¬ 
tatives of the Churches of Smyrna and of Ephesus, 
since the bishops of these Churches opposed at Rome 
the Easler-rite there prevailing, and Polycarp had done 
this as associate of the Apostle John, with whom he 
had celebrated the Passover. Nor can those who testify 
that the Apostle John has composed the fourth Gospel 
have been lhe elders of any of the K:istern Churches, 
who were all represented by Poly carp. It is not 
to be doubted that this Apostle ministered in Asia 
Minor, and it is probable that he was buried at 
Ephesus. 

Those who attested the apostolic composition of 
the fourth Gospel, attributing it to the Apostle John, 
although Poly carp had claimed, without contradiction, 
tlie authority of that Apostle, his associate, for the rite 
which tlie Roman Church opposed, may w ith sufficient 
reason lie regarded as the leading elders of the Church 
at Rome. That Church must be held responsible for 
tlie setting up and tlie recognition of the fourth Gospel 
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as * the Gospel after John,' It is the Roman Church 
which originated the discrepancies in the first three* 
Gospels, which exclude by their narratives of the cruci¬ 
fixion the resurrection on ‘the third day according 
to the Scriptures,' whilst in these Gospels have yet 
been inserted narratives of the resurrection us having 
taken place on the third day after the crucifixion. 
The second day is the only possible day according to 
the first three Gosjiels for the event recorded at^the 
end of them, in appendixes of more than doubtful 
historical credibility. 

Among the Gnostics who were in Rome before a.d. 

132, and who probably continued there till about twenty 
years later, must first lie mentioned Easilides. He had 
already recognised Paul, whom Cerinthus had opposed ; 
after him a gospel was called 1 the gospel according to 
Has Hides; mentioned by Origen ami Jerome, and his 
commentary, of which extracts are preserved, shows 
that this gospel was akin to that ‘ according to Luke.’ 
Rasilidcs, who died soon after a.d. 132, according to 
Jerome, is by Hippolytus, about the year a.d. 225, 
shown by extracts to have frequently used our can¬ 
onical fourth Gospel. 1 Valentinus came to Rome about 
130 to 140, a few years after the death of Bmlides, and 
remained there beyond 155, when the famous debate* 
took place between Polycarp and Pope Anicctus, It h 
uon-proven whether he knew the fourth Gospel of our 
Cation, but this is more than probable if Baailides used 
it, and since disciples of Valentinus before 170 have cer¬ 
tainly cited passages we find only there. Valentinus was 
a hearer of Theudas 1 who ‘ was the pupil of Paul,’ 
according to Clement of Alexandria. The latter states 
that tins Apostle designates as 4 the fulness of the bles¬ 
sings of Christ’winch he would bring to the Romans, 

1 the gnostic communication * or tradition about the 
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mysteries i ill then hidden (to dig Homans), and which 
%he learned father explains were revealed by the Son of 
Ood f ‘the Teacher who trains the Gnostic by mysteries/ 1 
I &ul was fully recognised as an Apostle by Valentinus, 
and since 140 by Uarcion as the only Apostle. Assert¬ 
ing that 1 Paul alone knew the truth,* Marcion altered 
Luke s Gospel into the gospel which he alone recognised. 
Had the Fourth Gospel of our Canon, or one similar to 
it, been then recognised by the Churches, it would have 
been easier for the Paulinic gnostic, after some alteru- 
lioiis, to recognise the same, although not as composed 
by the Apostle John. 

Since the Gospel after John, or a document containing 
similar passages to those we find in that gospel only, 
was known, at least to Gnostics, perhaps already more 
than 23 years before the arrival of Folycarp at Home, 
the more remarkable it is that Pope Anicetus did not 
refer to that gospel, as to a document in favour of the 
Western Foster-rite, with which the Gnostics must have 
sympathised. If it could be asserted that this gospel 
was composed by the Apostle John, if would have con¬ 
tradicted what Folycarp, his associate, had said about 
this Apostle’s recognition of the Jewish and Christian 
Passover-rite in the Eastern Churches, and the Paschal 
dispute would have been over at once. 

It can be now assorted, without fear of impartial 
contradiction, that all the passages which refer to or 
are connected with the announced resurrection of Jesus 
on ‘the third day,' were certainly added in flic first 
three Gospels, and this not before the recognition of the 
Fourth Gospel, or possibly with a view to its reception in 
the ('anon. How many more corrections, omissions, or 
additions seem then to have been effected in the Gos¬ 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles, we have not here to 
enquire. Suffice it to say, that in the first Gospel of 
our Canon the aboriginal genealogy of Jesus, showing 
1 viL 17 i v. 10; riL 2; Rom. jcv. 29, 
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his human descent, has been undermined ; that his mis¬ 
sion as Son of David has been enlarged ■ many references 
to the Old Testament have been cited from the 
(Eascnic ?} Sept ungin t; the testimony of the (Esswir) 
baptist wan somewhat harmonised with its record in the 
Fourth Gospel, diametrically opposed to 1 the Gospel ac¬ 
cording to the Hebrews,' which latter is the groundwork 
of that according to Matthew. This Gospel was recast, 
in part immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
partly about the middle of the second century, by a 
Roman Catholic reviser. 

It will continue to be a debatable question, to what 
extent the first three Gospels, as transmitted to us, were 
composed with an eye to the Fourth Gospel, and to wltat 
extent the latter was finally revised with a view of har¬ 
monising it, as far as | josh tide, with the earlier propa¬ 
gated Gospels and with Pauline Epistles, lint it can be 
rendered probable that, by the pressure of the increas¬ 
ingly mighty party of Gnostics, about the middle of the 
second century, the Roman Church, till then chiefly the 
representative of Jewish-Christian principles, id' those 
oi the twelve Apostles, was oilered a compromise baser) 
on the full recognition of Paul, Tills compromise, 
which is imperatively demanded by an unprejudiced 
comparison of the Scriptures forming the New Testa¬ 
ment, had become a necessity for the Roman Church, 
which cotiId not have brought about the peace in the 
Churches, on the basis of uniformity, without having 
first brought about and sanctioned the collection of 
New Testament Scriptures in the very form in which 
they have l>een transmitted to us. 

The connection of Paul and of the Gnostics with the 
tssenes Ijeing then known, at least to the ‘stewards of 
the mysteries of God,' it Itecamc necessary, by Paul’s 
tardy but full recognition of the humanity of Jeans in 
the Epistle to the EomanH—assuming that isolated pas¬ 
sage not to be a later interpolation — to separate him 
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fmm the Gnostics who denied the natural birth of Jesus, 
the first of whom was Simon of Samaria. The Church 
having recognised as Apostolic the fourth Paulinie, 
gwfetic, and anti-judaic gospel, Marcion's distinction 
between the God of the Christians and the God of the 
Jews had to be authoritatively denied. Jesus is there¬ 
fore here reported to have said, that his God was the 
God of the Jews, what neither lie nor Paul certainly 
ever could have denied. To yield in such and similar 
points was made easy for Man:ion and Ids adherents by 
the recognition of the new Christian Gospel as a new 
law, contrasted to the law of Moses, which did not bring 
' grace and truth. 1 

The Fourth Go.h|h; 1 promulgates the Paulinie and 
Essruie doctrine of Christ as the Angel of God and the 
world’s creator. By the omission of tiie genealogies and 
by other passages it draws in question the humanity of 
Jesus, which the Doceties denied ; it confirms the new 
and Essenic doctrine of Christ us the Lamb of God, and 
thus the ltoman Easter-rite, based on the new assertion 
that Jesus had been crucified on the 14th Nisan, con¬ 
temporaneously with the slaying of the paschal lamb, 
Finally, it qualifies, if it does not. oppose, the promise 
of the keys to Peter, by the promise of another advocate 
of the Divine Spirit, which promise some of the Pauliilie, 
Essenic, and Gnostic parties may well have regarded as 
fulfilled by Paul. For in the letters addressed to the 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia by the Christians in Gaul, 
which Irens us may have brought to Home soon after 
a. it. 170, it is stated of one of their martyrs, Vet this 
EpagiUhiis, that ‘lie find the Paraclete within him, 
namely the Spirit more abundant ihun Zacharies,’ prob¬ 
ably the Father of John the Baptist or Essene. No 
reference is made to the recorded Pentecostal outpour¬ 
ing of the Spirit, Origen argues that the Paraclete 
brought the Gnosis, which the Twelve did not know. 1 

1 TCua. H E V. I ; Grig, e, VtU, LI. 2; dr THne. I, a, 
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Although against ail Gnostic doct lines a protest was 
made al>ont ISO by the so-called Mura tori an list of 
Scriptures which the Roman Church recognised, yet it 
compromise, based on the introduction of the aflti- 
,!ewish Easter-rite by Pope Sixtus I, {about 115-125), 
seems to have been offered by the Gnostic party. 
Although the succeeding Popes Hyginus uml Pins T. 
checked the fervour of the Gnostics, it was probably by 
such a compromise that Anieetus declared Iti(itself to be 
bound. Having accepted it on her own conditions, the 
Roman Church ljecame the declared enemy of the abori¬ 
ginal aon-Esscnic Jewish-Christianity, represented by the 
twelve Apostles, and which Paul had only in put t opposed, 

Paul was martyred during the Kcronic persecution, 
in the city in which, till after the middle of the second 
century, Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians at¬ 
tended different places of worship, according to Justin 
Martyr; 1 in the city from which Paul could write to 
the Philippians that some there preached Christ ‘even 
for envy and strife,' and * out of love of dispute and not. 
in purity ’; in the city from whence ‘ brethren " went to 
meet Paul * as far as Appii forum,' and where yet he 
was connected with a ‘sect’ which was ‘everywhere 
spoken against,' This was done by ‘the chief of the 
Jews,' including the presbyters of the Christian Church, 
whom Paul called * brethren * at Rome as lie called 
Apostles at Antioch ‘Jews.’ 

Paul suffered martyrdom in Rome at a time when 
the Roman law regarded the Jewish (and Jewish 
Christian) religion as a lawful one, but where already 
about the time of Paul’s conversion the State had 
to interfere because of riots occasioned by a Chres- 
tus-party, which, according to Clement of Alexandria, 
may be termed a Christ os-party. The name Christians, 
by which * the disciples ’ were first called at Antioch, 
was given to those who had been called Jessaioi or 
1 Dial. 47; Mangold, Dtp Rdiufctbmfl 
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Essaioi, tliaL is, to llie Essenes a ml Thera pouts, who were 
distinguished from the Nassoraioi, as the first disciples 
of Jesus were called, recording to Epiphamus. 1 The 
separation of Jews and Jewish Christiana ai Rome from 
Pan iiulc (Esseivio) or Gentile Christians is pro veil directly 
by the Acta, and by Justin Martyr, indirectly by Paul’s 
Epistle. It becomes thus explainable why the harmo¬ 
nising Acts do not refer to the martyrdom of Paul, 
which seems to have taken place under circumstances 
which had to be mystified in order to strengthen the 
bonds of |**ace in the Churches. 

Jew's lnid settled in Home more than a century before 
Paul’s martyrdom, as the Hebrew cemetery proves. 
Among them seem to have been Esse no* or Thei'ujxmts, 
since Arjutla of Pont us, possibly the Onkelos of Fomus 
alter whom the Targuni is called, had left Home about 
the time of the cdiei banishing Jews, it may be in con¬ 
sequence of the direstimlinputs among them. These 
Jewish disputants, the Christians, earlier called Essaiui, 
were probably Essenes, and Aquiln and Priscilla were 
almost certainly Therapeuts, since these taught Apollon 
1 the more perfect doctrine, 1 i he gnosis of Essenic origin, 
whilst only Therapeuts had women among their Initiated. 
Paul had promised to the Romans to bring them some 
* spiritual gill, 1 that is, the gnosis, according to Clement 
of Alexandria. The * chiefs of the Jews' in Home, called 
this gnosis the doctrine of ‘ a sect everywhere spoken 
against/ The non-orthodox Jews or Easenes, first called 
Christiana in the centre of Simon Magus’s activity, a I 
Antioch, where Paul called Peter and Barnabas dissem¬ 
bling 4 Jeivs,’ had different opinions about Jesus the 
Messiah, considering him the incarnate Angel of God, as 
the extracts from Elkestti’s book prove. During the 
reign of Nero (5 4-08) they seem to have all expected, 
like Paul, Christ’s return :it that time. By their figura¬ 
tive interpretation of Scripture, they had been taught 

L IliJtT. xxki 
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Itisu Christ’s return would be accompanied by great 
event®, Switling with the full of - Babylon ’ or Imperial 
Koine, to lie destroyed * by lire.' 

Between four and five years after the buniingsof 
Koine the * revelation ’ of this Esscnic expectation was 
published, which had been known to the Initiated only. 
It refers to the martyrs slum by Nero, to * the souls of 
them that have been slain for the Word of God, and for 
the testimony which they bore,’ To that testimony 
belonged the prophecy of the burning of Rome, the ful¬ 
filment of which the Essence in the year C4 must have 
believed to have come. The accusation that these 
Esstmic Socialists, the ‘ t.'hristuius,’ had caused this great 
conflagration is non- proven. Yet Tacitus writes : 

4 Those (** Christians ’’) who confessed (to have set fire 
to the city), later by their information a vast multitude 
were convicted, not so much for the crime of incendiar 
ism as for (their) hatred of the human |•ace. ,, This 
hatred had found its expression in the symbolical 
account of contemporaneous events as recorded in the 
Apocalypse, when Tacitus (bom u7, consul 07) received 
favours I rum \ (‘npasian, Before the Ajmealypsc was 
published, between June fiS and January 60, it may 
have been known duit there were men within the city 
who in their conventicles whispered into each other’s 
ears : Rome must be effaced, * deknida cat Bourn’1 
^ is the Roman Church which has inculcated on 
the Christian conscience many recorded facLs which are 
non proven if historical. Thus Christians were led to 
lielieve that the twelve Apostles, who hud not expected 
ant miracle in the grave, and who considered the stories 
of the women as • idle tales,’became convinced of the 
visible resurrection of Jesus on ‘the third day according 
to the Scriptures.' Thus the Church was Jed to believe 
that it was the sudden conversion of the Apostles from 
unbelief which overcame their dismay and dejection, 

1 Tacitim.i A <r*i. tv, 44 5 ^net 
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caused by the crucifixion of their Master, whom they 
had all forsaken, from whom they had tied, because of 
this apparent frustration of their hopes. To bring 
about this conversion, which we are tokl commenced 
at the grave to which women had called the Apostles, 
it was necessary that Jesus Christ should appear to 
them m tiie same bodily shape in which He had been 
nailed to the cross, not as a spirit, but in the tlesh and 
with bones which could he and were handled. Thus 
resuscitated in the hitman form, though surrounded 
with an indescribable glory, it is written that Jesus 
commanded the Apostles to baptize in the name oi the 
Trinity, a doctrine not known to the Old festnment, 
nor confirmed by those sayings of Jesus which are re¬ 
corded in' the first three Gospels* To these unbelieving 
Apostles, after their sudden conversion, which prece¬ 
ded the recorded Pentecostal miracle, the command 
and authority Was given'to retain or remit sins, that is. 
to 1 pardon transgressions/ like the Angel of the Lord. 
They saw the risen Lord ascend lo the skies, whether 
on the third or on the fortieth day, and heard the two 
men in white apparel promise that the same Jesus 
which was taken up from them into heaven ‘shall 
come’ ns they had beheld llim go into heaven, that 
is, with flesh" and blood. Yet Paul had said that 
1 flesh and blood cannot inherit' the kingdom of God, 
which Christ had entered in this form, as wo are told. 

The Epistles of Paul prove that, like himself, the 
twelve Apostles were by apparitions of the Crucified 
convinced of their Master’s life after death, but they ‘lo 
not even imply that llie disciples whom Jesus had 
chosen preached llis resurrection on * the third day 
according to the Scriptures, that is, as antitype oi the 
paschal lamb and of the paschal oiner. Yet the Twelve 
gave Paul and Barnabas the hand of fellowship, and 
recognised them as Apostles among the Gentiles. 
Though there were essential differences between the 
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doctrines of the Apostles of circumcision and those 
of the Apostles of uncircu incision, Paul writes that the 
aaine God was effectual in both. 

Tlitt holy Catholic Church 1 had to represent Hot 
only tlie tradition of Peter but also the tradition of 
PauL It is possible that these traditions had been 
respectively represented in Rome by the contempor¬ 
aneous successors of Peter and of Paul, by detus and 
Linus. The latter, surviving Cletus, or more probably 
Clement, was the first Roman bishop of the united 
Pet rime and Paulinic Churches, whose pontificate lasted 
till SG. A great compromise Lad to Ixt made, not only 
with regard to doctrine, but wilIi regard to history. 
Without the establishment of peace in the ancient 
Church, much less of the truth would have been trans¬ 
mitted by written records, the relative value and the 
interpretation of which could not have been and was 
not confided to the people. Mysteries there had always 
been in every established Church, and mysteries formal 
necessarily the roefc of the Catholic Cl lurch. We regard 
nothing as more historical, though mysterious, than what 
i* conveyed by the voids: ‘Tl.ou art Peter, and upon 
tins roek will 1 build my Church, and the gates of hell 
2 -itinlI not prevail against it/ 

Vie cannot here examine the genuineness or the 
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meaning of these words, nor shall we attempt to duel 
date the question whether the Apostle Peter, person, 
till* at Rome or not, can have transmitted to the elders 

?T* ‘ " f 
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war 111 , but it may really have been an institution 
founded by Jesus Christ for the purpose of transmitting 
from generation lo generation a holy trust. If so, the 
stewards of these mysteries, whom Jesus did not appoint 
aa bishops, hate received the command of Jesus Christ, as 
recorded in the Gospel*, at some future time to preach 
openly, from the housetop®, the mysteries confided to 
them, to reveal to the nations L the key of knowledge, 1 
once "taken away 1 by the spiritual leaders of Israel. If 
Jesus has promised to the twelve Apostles that He 
would in an especial sense be with them 4 all the days, 
even nnto the end of the world/ the light from heaven 
will reveal to their successors the proper time for 
carrying out that command. Till then holy tradition, 

4 the memory of the Church/ partly ascertained by 
free critical inquiry, must be recognised as the source 
of Holy Scripture, as the key to the lock. There was 
a Church before the Bible. 

Before Paul's martyrdom,he and the twelve Apostles 
had already initiated and acted upon a compromise 
which led to their harmonious co-operation. Based 
upon this compromise, which Paul's Epistle to the Gala- 
tiara acknowledges, a more far-reaching compromise 
became necessary, about the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury, in consequence of the paschal dispute and the 
increasing power of the Gnostics. To the Human 
Church belongs the high honour to have brought about 
a final compromise, accepting it with all its conditions 
and consequences, including the enlargement and revi¬ 
sion of the New Testament* It is a md but incontro¬ 
vertible fact, that only thus, on the supposed necessity of 
doctrinal uniformity, the peace in the Churches became 
possible. By acting in the spirit of Peter and Paul, the 
peace in the Churches will in future l>e established and 
maintained. 1 

1 W# purpu$e tu *bijw thi* in el work entkM * The Fe*w in tin? 
Ohntclwfti T 
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GENERAL COTCLUSJOS. 


When the seed of the Ward of God shall have 
sufficiently prepared the hearts of mankind, then the 
Holy Ghost, through the instrumentality ol‘ different 
tongues and forms, will assemble the nations of Hu? 
whole world, in the unity, not in the uniformity, of the 
faith, and Christ shall !>c ‘all in all.’ 










APPENDIX. 


JStotet on Fdrrar** 1 Lif* and 1TW£ of $L PauV 

L Jh^matied itgkldi ^—CtUion Farrar regards the AcLa 03 * in fill iti 
Mill outlines a genuine and trust worthy history „ H find 4 |d complete accord- 
atice' villi Paul a Epbtl« fi as regard* tlw quin facts/ PaulY statement 
about f tlj& false brvthrun secretly introduced/ which certminly refer* Id main 
facts, U hoi mentioned in the Aclt. Paul implies that the^o fake brethren 
won* thus* who 1 cam* from Jam*.-, - Farrar ftipbkius that tJjfy * rtf&r** if«f 
ffrjHAffatfU viui-tfiii gS Qf JjUdffl,' ptakbly eJCftggurntmg th& itnlernelil [buy 
WtiTe nuilitm**! to make, if indeed they had 1 any r^pwM doumaillaa/ and 
did DuiL 4 assume p ilia nuthurity of Hat lJj'l-. i- evident Lr one of ibuM 

intended oiuLmione in the Acts, h> admirably calculated ‘to check tlm strife 
o f parties by rtbowing that there bad thi^n no irreconcilable npp-isilion b>*~ 
iwMn the view* and ordiitAsm of f?i iVlfl end Si f Pm!,' The farmer 
WM CftiM ft hypocrite by th«« lilUer, for btnin^ftr^ptisf the coiTcetidu of 
Jnrnes, and for haring, with Barnet Ms rmd * the nther Jews/ separated from 
FouL Again, the Canon tells eu* * without Lein till ion/ [full Gal. ii. is Pauls 
ftccaont of ibu Apostolic round! unrmE-4 in Acts x\.> Hint bii Second 
journey iu in fsci ib« Third, So doubt, dogmatical dafti^uiliie^i wank) 
brim fnnn ibe adEmL^inn of tv-i, fur a lime', huslde parties in the primitive 
Church, of 1 opposition of ihe Jnndsr*. of personal ant $ pithy of BU Paul mul 
the TwoSviji * (Farrar, I. c. I. m* f, 7, fl, 40fin l 8, 410 r, HO, 447; comp, 
Jo vatu Rommuti etc,, I- Bisbnp Light fa 4 on Si, JW and thr Thrtr\ 
Gal trni-.'UlT), 

St. Paul Mmafllf iuwrls llirtt ‘ fastlF came to Israel from without not 
from the TWilliif - , but by tin 1 ■ >1 i^ r liif[in^r of the wild olive branch od thr 
native olive tree, that, of tlte Ethiopian or African olive (Oleaster) on tbe 

Pnlavtjpinn olive, Pliny and other* Sink that ibis Was done to Strengthen 
the native olive {H, X, xriiL lb; Colurru rfc rt JluJ, V. k; l^alladitis, vEc. p 
see Farrar, L C« I. 2] f l). 

2. Cbrcmtaffv iwl diglmltiF^ Referring to the period uf tlw Jud^res ss given 
by SL I’rtlil, Katm adntib (L 370^ 2} Hint the 44© yonts result frym ibe 
addition uf the respective Scrlptur.il dates, wbicll ho caJJj 4 va-zup nnd often 
fty iu i hrom>Us F ’ ami that this period is oouhrmed by JosephdJ. Yet ho 
to t!m 480 year* nf ibe hirst Book of Ivtnps ttJad fcHS*irlfl that by aceeptinit 
Paul’fl pv qlxI of 4W years 1 we only creilie rhnnnrjn^cal ilifRculties/ lint 
ihu 1Jlb of IT'xekinb ought to be ibe year S.C. 711 ftcconling to Aflyrion 
inscriptions 3 and it k Ho, tf tile jwn^Hl of 4-10 years is areeplt'd + 1JTtgelher with 
the traditional year hX. tbr the Flood. AH tb* ns|iiiml ^yurbnniimw + 

liilhorto ri'gani-.sl tfl dIl^culti^. or rather impuedbililWi*, ran 1-r- ibup Gstul^ 
lished (Thr €Ar<m*Jo$y of /Wr j cwmp, .Sb sWy af AiVinri 

And^Wcffy.Xl. lOO-tOO)', 
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Oomgmda and Addenda , 


T, line 6, J&wriifft IlttbaA L* on Pun. Si 22, # 

w 9 , „ tflp/ir ihimifli, rtW throcigtu 

/«" Tkth%aUi* read Tnihiiy^ntn. Tafnonr, in hi* Pit rodue- 
iU^n lo tha .Va/uitninw^}, Sfi, decide# that TaltuLgatn may 
m ** n + h« who had mm* IflttoAamD majm^r a@ (he other 
Buddha V Cbildore in hi* M ZXrt. Identifies TftLhJfjftta 
Willi tha tx|irti4tjn ‘tint sod of man/ Tins Chinese jii 
]ai fZbllidgaLa} is explained by Medbmrai in Id* CM*et# 
iMrt. ns Mho coming 1 (Buddha), For (hose rmofid Pro¬ 
ffer Lteal (in tv leltor) translates Tk*£%*ta by - I In? 
coming One* (ramp. Knot Kid. 27; la. fct &; xvL & s Jur + 
**JiL 6). 

i+ >r sip coj^I ellRtiyaa. 

m -*p st <*k „ vmialili^i^a „ parallax. 

s» »■ 13, ^ unbending, ,* unbaring. 

*5l ? fioto* rriW Kuj i] Hr-n, /#fr ftrtfpfal iff* /jjCtfr/Aft X 
" Hue 11), /w vhn rftrii bh&, 

H « ■* 20p tK ™bw rt blidvaf. 

tP - S, pr ^T« reod in (ho 2"ih y<HJ a1i»ut n_e. 239. 

ts 82, * II, read, and chjulha reverence for one- 1 * own faith, and no 
roMiting nor Injury. 

-s 104, oolnp/ar Jehovah rmrf Eloldtn. 

M BW, Him 53, raid seven walls of FeliftEattm 

Fl ^ +t which foot Ck-iiu-nl of Alexandria ilerdgnares a* non - 

proven. 

” 10P. nut#, pserpamJ rime, tlwugJi ,ha wns not , for mr Wfl that 

ofl^r sin* brought forth >fae «■«* (oanJ T ubvn ciuiuitt«], 
to tpo n virgin* 

ft l^Tp linn 5,/ffr redemption raid libe ration. 

* it ID, ,, Bome Tr.nl tW-iwtfl 

ff l&T, not i- 1. rmd Itotn. yHi, 3, 4, 

i 11)3. tine 23./pr mankind mr^ the new creation. 

s-r rt M 2G P ,* nil mi?n are *#W 'ail thEngV and,, in a ^potfial 

' wo 1 are. 

h Jj^Up ,, lid] Nisan rtiid Ivtrli Sisan, 

is i-p Ip *p + T , . 


++ t 9 *b si 

- 2S. p, li, 

■F FI 8 ip 


ir /SJ* t* ID, lf H^krOpTB fftij Hebrew, 
t, 233* * ]U t „ tribal nmrf scrilml. 


iT SIS, t, lOp mid by the Sudducoi's, noL by (ho Mpari^H,^. 

** «• ti ft Inler dUdo han Itot-n suiJiipyirtoiL 

h 287, rp 13, „ Cttttgar. 

,, £2^), „ 20p „ I r7fi-T5, 


ddO, 1# 22 , If Enuttl^ anti nlrcady (bril. 
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English Synonymes. By 

' E, J. Whaielv, Edited by K. 

WliATELYp D.LL Fcp, Svo, y* 

Handbook of the English 

Language. By R P G T L.YT1 IAAE, M, A. 

11. D. Cmu Svol dr, 

Contanseau’s Practical 

Dictionary of the French and English 

Languages, Poit hvo H price p, 

Contanseau’s Pocket 

Dictionary, French and LnglLb, 
abridged frum ihe Fratfiad Dictionary 
by tLe An-llior. Squirt 1 Sriv. j,r P (*/„ 

A Practical Dictionary 

of the German mid English, Lag. 

gitageiL R r Key, W. I„ KaUELIE*, 
M,A r & Dr. C T M„ tKEl^L^ci^K, 
F«t Sm ?f. &/■ 

A New Pocket Diction- 

A-ty of the German And English 

Languages. % F. W* Lose ha* 

IfaiL Cell Oxford, Square I SmQ, £r. 

Becker’s Gallus % Roman 

Scenes Of the Time of Augustus, 

TrajiiJaleri by the Kcv, J . M ltcalj-T, 

M.A. Post Sfo. ju 

Becker’s Charicles; 

Illustrations of the Private Life nf 
the Ancient Greeks, Trundled by 

Ihe Rev. F P MetcaL! jM.A* Poet 

hVOr ft, 6J. 


A Dictionary of Roman 

and Creek Antiquities. With 2 k ooq 
W oodcuts, tlttHtnnve of ihe Ahj and 
Life of the Greeks, and Kornani, By 
A, KlClfp RA. Ciowi Sve, 

A Greek-English Lexi¬ 
con. By II. U- LnmfcU-, P.D. I’t-.in 
of OriUximrch, and R, Sc^ft, D.1X 
Dean of Rqd^Ecr. Crown 4E0. Jbr, 

Liddell & Scott’s Lexi- 

C0n ? Greek and English, abridged fuj 
Scboola Square mm. Jt. 6^. 

An English-Greek Lexi- 

CGft, Conlaining all she Greek Words 
u,!hl*iJ by Writers ofgood jLiH.bi.riiy. By 
C. D, VOKG K, >l . A. 4 to, a i r, Seh wl 
Abridgment, square izenii. &j, &J r 

A Latin-English Diction- 

»ry, Ejr Jims 1'. Wnrr*. i X I). 
Oson. and j, K, KlDDLX, M.A, Guam 
Edition* reviled, ijumno 21 

White’s College Latin- 

E rtgEEsh Die liodary, fir the rise uJ 

Untvcraity StudefilB. Royal Sro. iu. 

M‘Cu I loch’s Dictionary 

cd Commerce and Cdimtrdd Kkfi- 
galian r Rc-ci3iicJ, niih a SunpIcfMOt 

shewing the l 0/ BritLh Cop>- 

mertipi Lq«in]a1kin lo I tic Vtir iSSo, 
by IHr.n G. Reid, With 11 Mn 3 
and JO Charts* Sro. 631. 

Keith Johnston's General 

Dictiorraryof Ge&graphy.I Vseriptivi-, 
Fhysi^C aJ'd Historical; 

a complete Guetlctr &f the WottiL 
Medium Svn. 4IA 

The Public Schools Atlas 

of Ancient Geography, in 2$ entirety 

new Coloured Maosl, Edited by \hz 
Rev. G. Butler, M.A, ImperialSvo. 
or imperia]: 41a 7/, &/, 

The Public Schools Atlas 

of Modem Geography, in 31 entirely 

new Coloured Maps. Fitted by the 
Rev. G. Bi TLLft, Uinform, j/. 
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ASTRONOMY and 
Outlines of Astronomy. 

By Sir J. F. \Y, Hehscijel, JlarL II. A, 
LUKE Edilion + with Plata md l)ii- 
^Tams, ifipiare crown Svo, Jif. 

Essays on Astronomy. 

A Scries of Paper* On Planets and 
Mdeon, the San and San -nrtMadinf 
Space* Star* m 4 Star OowikU f$y 
K. A. Piw™, RA, With ip Plata 
and 74 Woodcuts, St a. i£j. 

The Moon j her Motions* 

Aspects* Scenery, and Fhjwil C<m- 

Litton, By K-" A PmxTLUi, RA. 

With PUlcs, Cham* and 

I.'irwr Fh^^grapliL Cnywn 5 vo r ioj r d/. 

The Sun; Rtiler, Light, Fire, 

and life lit the Planetary System. By 
ft* APsoOTiJip IS, A. Wilt Plate* it 
Wcodcuiau Crown Svo. 14/, 

The Orbs Around Us; 

a Series. of on the Moon & 

Ftewtf, Metem & Conoti^ the Sun A; 
Coloured Pairs of S um. By K. A. 
rBOCTGlt, E.Ar With Chart and Dia^ 

gruELi-L, Crown 3 vl>. Jj, &/, 

The Universe of Stars; 

Praeniing Kowthef into as*d _ New 
Maw 1 ! respecting Ehc L'oiutiiutioEi of 
I he Unvfnf, By K. A, Fuoctqk, 
B.A- Second Editing with si Chart* 

(4 Coloured) and 22 ItLngramsu Svo. 

price IOj. 4 /. 


meteorology. 

Other Worlds than Ours; 

The Pin nifty nf W01 ,di Studied under 
the Light of Recent Sdenlifte lie- 
S^trcha. By R. A, PJtOcnoiE, U.A. 
With 14 UlatatiDm. Cr. Svo, iw. 

Saturn and its System. 

% R. A. i'tcxnot, 1 J. A. Svo. with 
i \ Plata, 14J. 

The Moon, and the Con- 

OiliOn anil CoufignnltoSAof ils £nriiiee. 
I!v LI. N 3 : !-■?«•, Y\ RJL S. Wi:Ti 2fi 
M1 <w Si 5 Plato, Medium Svo, 6 

Celestial Objects for 

Common Telescope^ ! Lev, 

T, W. WKIils. M. A. Fourth Edition, 
revived and adapted Co die Present Slate 
r»f Sidereal Sc fence -, ?r f.i p, 3 ' \3\1\ IV ! ■ 
futi- Crown SvO. *kr. 

A New Star Atlas, lor the 

Library, I he Sehrjul, a nd ihc Oht^r- 
v.xEGry, in 12 Circular > Up* (with 2 
Index Plata). By R. A PlfiCTtJS, 
RA. Crtnrn- Svfli 5/ P 

Larger Star Atlas, for the 

Library', in Twelve Circular Ma^rt, 
wills ItiErodacfton And 3 Inrles Plato. 
By R- A. Faoltu&p BA. Fohft. 15.. 
nr only, 12/. 6*/. 

Air and Rain ; the Begin* 

nitigsof a L'licmlcal Clfmali>io^y. By 
SL A. Smith, F,RS. Evo. 24/. 


NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Elementary Treatise on 

Phy 5 tc 3 H LnlwfiiiLienral and Applied, 
for the of Colleges and School*. 
Tr 3 .tvs.Uted and edited from GaNQT 1 * 
Trmfi EkwufUsin 4 r (wi|h 

the Author's <a Klton] by Enm ^B 
ATKJ!1SDS, Fti. LC f.CS. I^rofoEflr 
r>f Enperintcnlat Science, SlafT Col- 
le^CL Ninth Edition Rfhcd aii«L 
f niii pwl ■ wiih 4 Coloured Plate- 
and 34.1 \SWltiI£ ep>wti 

Sv&, TJ/. 


Natural Philosophy for 

Genera! Reudtrt uad Young 1 Per- 
sons ; u Ccurse of Phyriot dEetfieid of 
^iaLhenLatical FormnLc and expressed 
in the langtLa^e of daily life. Tiirtt- 
Med ami edited fr^m UAN^T's C^n 
tf/ FAyriftif Jwilb ikAiHls&f'i sanction) 
by E t iM v N I- 1 Atm CKioN, I'h. 1 >. F. C. S. 

I v.h-, «• . r of Experinien'pl Sdettev, Slab" 
t 'fdlc^c. f ourth Edition, revised ; with 
1 lliUS atwl 471 Woodcuts- Crown 
SvtM p, V. 
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Professor Helmholtz on 

the Sensations! ol T one, as a I'hyrio- 
Eogical Lasts for the Theory of Mode. 
Translated by A. J. El l-15, F.RS. 

Professor Helmholtz' 

Popular Lectures on Scientific Sub¬ 
ject*. Tiwlftted *»d edited by Eli? 
lIL'NIi ATKINSON, Ph.iJ. Pro- 

Ffrar of LhernhEiy &c. Staff CoESege, 
Sandtutnt. Fjkt Semies, wirli n 
Prdivfe liv Frok >*or Tv \ p a E.r.„ P\ j!_ K 
Second Edition, wifb Ji Woodcuts* 
Ccuvra Sto, jr. 6 J. 

Professor Helmholtz 1 

Popular Lectures on SckntiJic Sub- 
jetts* Second Suiims, on the Origin 
and Sap'll lien taori nfCi earn rical Axiom 
the rcbUloa of Form, Shade, ColLHir 
and Harmony of Colour Eg Painting, 
th e Origin of the Planetary Syx'cm* Ac. 
Trarwlated i?y Edhunu Atki^soin, 
PL L>„ I'.l \S. Professor of Chemistry 
Arc, S's.iiT CuSIl^c, Eandhiifst- With 
17 Wool cuts. Crown Sv-n. jt. 6. A 

Arnott's Elements of Phy- 

SICs Of Natural Philntiocby. Seventh 
Edfiartii, editeJ % A, Bain, LL.D+ 
and.A. £. 1 AVLdJt, M.D. F.R.S, 
Cnr-vn Sto. WoodniU, Hr. &/. 

The Correlation of Phy- 

steal Forces TEy the Hon. Sir W. 
JL Gegvl, b\R_a At Stub Edition, 
revised and aagmenlcd. Si r ou lj;. 

A Treatise on Magnet- 

lam* E.j-cnrmJ at«l TerrestriaL !Hy 11 ■ 

] rLOTDfc II I). D.CL laic pmvfflst 
of TirnilEy College, Dublin, Era 1 ojt. 6j". 

Elementary Treatise on 

the Wave-Theory of Light. By 
H + LLOYDl D.D, t> r c L &e. ’ale f ro. 
ifOit of Tdof^ College, DublbL Em 
price ]Or r f>/. 

The Mathematical and 

other Tracts cl the iMo James 
M'CuJJagh,. FVT.C.D. Prof^or of 
Natural Philosophy in ihe Untvenity 11 
of Dublin, Now fim collected, and 
EtiLEtcJ lay ihe Res', j h ft. Jellext* 
2nd the Rn, 5. lUuuiffO^ M, D. 
Fciloaai;f Tririr ColL Dublin, S\o, 15A 1 


A Text-Book of Syste- 

Ettalse Mineralogy. % PL.Da vejemas. 

F.G.5. AiscKlate ftflKe Royal School of 
Mines, With numerous Woodcuts. 
Small SvDw t'i/p 

A Text-Book of Descrip- 

tlvt MUiefaJogy. In [he jmf sirses 
of i/ X'im &p and by (he 

•,imc Author, Small five* Wood cuSi, 

[/11 jpt'fjkirafi£ii+ 

Fragments of Science. 

% JOKtf TftHMLL, F.R. S. Sixth 
ELUtioitfc retied aniiaugtiwftled. avals, 
crown Svo, tdr P 

Heat a Mode of Motion. 

By Joifjc Tmwn, F.R.S. 
5 ncth Kditiun (Thirteenth Thou sat hi)* 
thonnaghly revised ami enlarged, 
CruvD Sio r i2i r 

Sound. By Jonx Tvwdall, 

FiR.S. EGHTi.1i Edition, including 
Recent RtscairlLc^ [Alirjy rt&dj. 

Contributions to Mole- 

Cuiar Physics Irt the domiun of 

Radian L H eat Tty J OHS Tv S’DALL^ 
JULSr PtaEci and Woodcuts Em lbf 4 

Professor Tyndall's Re- 

searches on DiatnagnEiisiu. and 
Mag’n^-Crystadlic Action; Lncluding 
DumsagneSk PolanEy. New Edition 
in prcpoinlbn. 

Professor Tyndall's Lee- 

tures on Light, delrrered. LEiAmcrid 

In 1372 ami 1873. With Portrait PLa 
&. Diagraras. Crown 8vii. 

Professor Tyndall's Les- 

sons Lfi Electricity at tie Rcyal 
Institution,, 18/S-C. With 53 W.y .b 
ciitj. Crown S-fo, ^ 6/. 

Profes sorTy n dal Ts Notes 

of a Course of Seven Lectures on 
Electrical Pbecomena and Theo¬ 
ries ddhwei at (he Royal IfartitatioP. 
Crown 5to. u. s^ed p 1 /. 6if, doth. 

ProfessorTyndairsNotes 

of a Course of Nine Lectures an 
Light, delivered at tbtf RpyuJ Inilitn- 
tion, Crown ir iwd. t 11 .6^.cEiAh. 
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Text-Books of Science, 

MaAnniial ati4 Phyriol, adapted for 
lhc u»e or Artisan* and wf 5tenant, m 
anti Science ticlLoak bti.hJl 
iiva with lVoodc&Uj Jtc. 

Ahmy'a Photography, jr. 6J, 

{SkJJtihn} Strength ofMft- 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, p CJ t 
Bali's ElgnjenEji of Astronomy, tf 
Barry's Railway AppJiim^s, p 6J_ 
Bsmernmt'a Systematic Mineralogy, <■ . 
BEomti'a Metals, p. &t. 

Goodbye's Mechanics, p Ct\ 

Gore's Electro-Metallurgy, * 5 /, 

Griffin's Algebra & Trigortomctiy, ^ 'tf, 
j€fikb + * Electricity & Magnctam, 

Mas well's Theory pf Heat, ^ W. 
MenjAl^l T rchnicftl Arithmetic, 3*. 6A 
MilJtj’a Inorganic Chemistry, p 
Pretee & Slvcwnghts Telegraphy 36. 
Entity’s Stndy ef Rocks, 4*. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliance^ 3?. &£ 

Thome's Structural SLtid Physiological 
HoLany, 6r. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Amlysis, p r 
Thorpe St MmVfi Qualitative Analysis, 

prune p. 6 J + 

Tildta^j Chemical Philosophy, jr T <L4 
Unwin's Machine Design, p, 

Wa tson s Plane & Solid Geometry, 3 6, 

Six Lectures on Physi- 

Cni Geography, dcljrereil in xK;^ 
Milk some Maufftll % the Jtef. 
S.ivi iT, ILi'iniim*, F,R,S, MLK 
D, ¥", I., With 53 I> ingr? mi. £vrj„ 1 j 1. 

An Introduction to the 

Systematic Zoology and Morpho¬ 
logy of Vertebrate AjmnaJa* Jiy A. 
M AC AL 1 STHS, M, IX Witii J>ij- 
Svo, iQt. fc/„ 

The Comparative Ana- 

corny and Physiology of th* Verte¬ 
brate Animal % Richard OwnV, 

F R,>. Wnh M/a WoodraIt 3 

V"b. £vOL jf3 Ip Ck/t 


Homes without Hands; 

a lie icriptk.o of (he liabh^JEcnii of 
Am cols, clashed accordhig lo thdr 
Prthdple of Coti Enaction, By []>? He*, 
J- G, Wood, M# A, With tLoiil 140 
vlgraeitfifi Oil Wood. £vot Ip 

Wood's Strange Dwell- 

ftlga; a neKripsion oftlie UabJtafiivns 
of Anijnhltj abruiged fmtn " Home:; 
WLthrriL Hands.* With FrontBplrcc 
fliidCb WoodnlH. Lrtifin Svo. Jr. 

Wood’s Insects at Home; 

n S'ujiEilar Account »f Elnti-h Teiiccts, 
llwdr StmcfrUnr, Habits and 
futt^Ej^ru, Svo, Woodcuts, ip. 

Wood s Insects Abroad; 

n Popular Account nf Ftmrigii Inserts, 
their Stnictun?, Habits, ms I Trans- 
fusmziiuni Kvo. Woodcuts, Ij$j h 

Wood’s Out of Doors; a 

Selection of Original At: Lie* on 
Practical Natural NEshiry, With fi 
llliiitrilLCj;^ Crown £\ Q r *i, CA 

Wood’s Bible Animals; a 

description of irrcr> r living Cmtsa/e 
memfn:nH Its tiic Seri plus c^ from the 
Ape in tlte CcjfaL \V I tit x 12 V ipneites. 
vl •-■•, 14/. 

The Sea and its Living 

Wand era* 15/ Dr, G. H^ttWlO, 
Ht-o. wiLh ntmy llli^EratioDi, lor. Gf. 

Hartwig’s Tropical 

WoriUL With hftOUl 2oo niLn.traii ttflnL 
K'-ia 2 D;. A-/, 

Hartwig’s Polar World; 

a lks<xipiimi nf Man aji'l Xa?a« Lrl llie 
Arctic and Awrrtie Kf^oni of the 
Gliabfiv Nhp?, Plate* k WcodcuL?. 
Svo. !□_'. h/, 

Hartivig's Subterranean 

World* WEtii Jlnij-s and -Wocdculi, 

id/, tk/, 

Hartwig’s Aerial World; 

a PdpHlar Account nf ihfl riaenomirna. 
and Life of (he Atmtisphere. Mipv 
l l Laie% Woovkus*;, hro. 30.-. &f. 

A Familiar Histo^ of 

Birds. i(y hi StAM.r.v, I>,G. ^' ew 
RditEint, reviser] amt cribfgcd, with 
l5o WoolctlK CtoWH SvpJ, 6;. 
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Rural Bird Life; Essays 

on OmELEu^HJ, TviLh iMimtinail fm 
Preserving Object* relating lo I hat 
Sen3SCC. % Citahlfs LUxofr. With 
CoJoilrtd Frontiipseet &iul 44 Wood¬ 
cuts I37G, Pearion. Crown Svo, 7/, 6d. 

The Note-book of an 

Amateur Geologist IEy Jl-h.s Ei> 
w ah n Lcr* F. G. S, F. S>A. &c. W 1 rh 
puftitiouj VVoddcyti an it 200 litho¬ 
graphic Plate* of Sketches sn*i Sc$* 
yon*; Sm at/* 

Rocks Classified and De- 

scribed. By Baa^UAUt Vox COTTA, 
An Englkh ttuuJititKD, by F- It, 
LaWKGICXi with Engli^bi German, and 
French Synunyrftti. F»it five, 14J. 

The Geology of England 

and Walts \ a Crnid'-e Amount of 
the Lithdo^icsLl Qawcfff% iafldfeg 
Fossils, Wi 4 lieonnmic Product* uF the 
Rpck^ I!y 1 L Dr \VmmWAtD t F.G. S. 
Crown Sva Mip Sc Woodcut*, 14A 

Keller’s Lake Dwellings 

of SwitJscr!And n and other Pam of 
Ebtow. Tnnibifll by Joirs K. Etc, 
F + SJl F.ti. 5 . With 206 [Niibtia- 
ticna, 2 v&ll. f«yal 4U. 

Heer’s Primseval World 

of SwitzerLand. Ediic 4 by J.pid 
Hxvwwd, M, A- F.R,S t With Man h 
PLiU’i, &, 372 Woodcut’. 2 vnK 
Sto, 161. 

The Puzzle of Life and 

How it Hu Betti Put Together; s 

Short History »f Peach islorie Vegetable 
and Animal Life on (.he Barth. Uy A. 
Nicola* FrRrG. 5 . WUh 12 IJluyin- 
liuni. Curas &vo r 3/, 6*4 

The Origin of Civilisa- 

Cion* and the Primitive Condition of 

Man ; Mental nod .S-..s:iu] l.'cjcuLijiuti of 
Savage*. Ify Sir J. LonjttOC. Bart. 

^ Ll\ F. R.S. Sw. Woodcuts, 1S1. 

CHEMISTRY an 
Experimental Chemistry 

for Junior Students. By j. I-:, Rky- 

fitnJiS, M U FMLS. Professor «f Che- 
nibitry p University of Dublin. Part [ p 
1 ntr&hietory. F<p. 8 yd. Ij. 6J. 


Light Science for Leisure 

Honrs \ Familiar on Seiflilitic 

Subjects. NMdni Fbcnomen^ Sic¬ 
ily R. A. FatiCTOlt it.A. 2 vuR 
Clown Bto Jj* 64 tack 

A Dictionary of Scieijpe, 

Literature^ and Art Kc-tdiled by 
the Re 1 ?. Sir G. W. COT, llarL. M.A, 
3 voli. medium Sits* 631, 

Hullah's Course of Lee- 

lures on the History of Modern 
Music. Sm Sr. 6*4 

Hullah's Second Course 

of Lectures Ort the Transition Period 
of Musical History* 8™. i&n 6 d. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Plutl; t]ie Specific dumber, 
[IWriptiCin, Cnltttn, IlhEor^, fe. nf 
all Flints found in Groat Brilaifi. V) ith 
1 3,000 Woodcuts. Sm 4:/, 

De Caisne & Le Maout’s 

Descriptive and Analytical Botany. 

Trandaicd by Mr*. Hooker ; edited 
and anungeil by J. D. Hooker M.lX 
W’ilh 5.500 Wood an* Imperial Svo. 
price 3 U. 6 j*. 

Rivers’s Orchard-House; 

nr* the CuMvation of Fruit Tree* tinder 
Gbss Sisiteutb Edition. CmwnSvOp 
»ith 25 Woodcuts 5?' 

The Rose Amateur’s 

Guide. By T no was R t v 1. as. LaieaE 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 4 f. 6*4 

Town and Window Gar- 

denmgi including the £e ructnrtj, Habits 
and Uses of I'Janls. By Mrs* IfCCK r- 1 S 
With tlj Woodcut*. Crown Svo. ir. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of GardeEiing; iln* Theory and rn:- 
ticc of H oidic dir tire, Florkub une, Arbnri j 
cnhiire iX Landscape Canfcning. Wilh 
r.ooo WoodcutL £vd. 2 is. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Practical Chemistry; the 

Principle* of Qualitative Analytis. 

% \Y. A, TI1W, D.Sc Loud.F.C iS. 
Pmfesior of Chemistry in M Avon’s Cob 
leg^ Ibriurnghaiu. Fqi, Sva, If. 64 
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Miller's Elements of Che- 

mi$tiy h Theoretical arid Practical. 
K<f"fidilEd ± Vi'iib Additions, by H T 
&JACLIUD, F.O.S. j tob. Sto* 

PAHt T. CHEHICA! Pm35€3L idr. 

JL rKOtfiAwiE ClUKISr JlV, 

Part IlL Organic Chemistry* LEI Two 
Sret^ons, Sjectkkc I, 6*4 

Annals of Chemical Me- 

dictne ; ifidnding the Application of 
Chemistry io Physiology, PaiJtfdDfyp 
Therapeutics, Pharmacy, Tofciculoiry, 
:«tl Hy^cnrv Edited by j, L. w + 
THUDiOlCHp M.D + Vdi _1 Svy. 14/. 

Health in the House: 

TwcnEy-five Lectures on Kltmimtaxy 
Phj HrtlrtRy [n. it s Application m ibe 
Daily \Vam* of Man and Animals. 
% Mrs. BycRTOX. Lroft’n 6 via 
WqftJftiUf 3c. 


A Dictionary of Chemis- 

try and ihe Allied Branches of other 
Science*. Mil.led by He.’-.ry \\ r ATTS k 
P-C. S, 8 volt mediurn S™. £ i z. i ir.&f. 
Third Supplement,, completing the 
Kccoftl of Chemical Discovery eo ihc 
year i & jj , Pakt IL Cirtitjdrtkm* j a 
ready* price 5(U, 

Select Methods in Che- 

mital Analysis, chiedy Ttiorjpnic. Ity 
W* Crooked F r R,&, With 23 
Woodcuti, Crown Svo, 6*4 

The History, Products, 

fluid Processes of the Alkali Trade* 

including the must meat Improve- 
tnenEj- By C. T. Kinghett, 

TiVith $2 U’oodtuEA. bva. Its*, 

Animal Chemistry, or the 

Rc^SLunt of ChrmitEty in* Physiology 
nr: l Pathology ; a Manual fur Mttlitnl 
Men ansi SeiemEtlc Cbembts. By 
C„ T. Kingestt* Hvca. |8 j. 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS, 


Notes on Foreign Picture 

Gardes, liy c. I.. East-lake. 
I'MiJdl.A. Keeper of Ihc Xniimial 
Gallery, London, Crown Svo„ fully 
1 1 lu«E ra!cJ. f fnfrrjfaiGtipjr. 

Vfli f. The Prera Gallery* Mil&H. 

«■ 11 . The Uavft, Paris. 

1 * IJL The Pmacaihe-k, Munich, 

In Fairyland ; Pictures 

ffotik the Elf-World* By Rjciiaxd 
DoVlel With Ed coloured PJateSj 
containing jb D^Eg** Polio, jy, * 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Ancient Ro me* with Ivry and the 

Armada. Wiih 43 Wood Engraving'; 
by G. Ptfnrwo from Original Drawings 
hy J T ft. Weguirtm. Crown Svo, 6;. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Ancient Rome. Wiih Ninety IIItiHra- 
Horn engraved on Wood from ,Drawing* 
by G. ScWf. Fcp. 410. zi/. ijr imperial 
r<itn'\ IOj. 44 

The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to St P*nl in London* 

By W. Longman* F.S.A With 
!f[q$l rations* Square Crown Sro r 3 u. 


Moore’s Lalia Rookh. 

Tutsi xi.’* Ediri-jn, with C 3 Wwxicut 
IIJmlraliDfis. Crown fivqi. ,or. &i, 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, 

MaCLIse's Edition* with 161 bEeel 
PtaEes. Siaper-royal Sro, 2tt. 

Lectures on Harmony, 

ildivered af the Royal ItisEifnllom By 
Or A. MactaxXcn. 8TO, lir. 

Sacred and Legendary 

Art. Py ^frsL Jamesgn. 6 vols. 
sqmkre Crown 8 to. ^ 5 , t$f. 44 

Jameson's Legends of the 

Sunt) and Martyr*. With iy Eld,- 

ingr and 1S7 WoodrcO. 3 -yuR. 4/, 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Monastic Order*. With n Etdunei 
and HS WwJnitL i vi>|. 3 | j t 

J am eson ’s Lege nd s o f th e 

Mndonnx With 27 M(chin^ and 165 
WwJma 1 toI. ^ 1 /. 

Jameson’s History of the 

SaTrmrrp Typ« .«n-3 Pr<diTior^ 
Ccmpfelcd by l^.ly Eatojixe. With 
13 Ltclifn^ and 2S1 y T irnili iitj, 

J nds. 42/* 
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The USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, <Scc. 

Useful Information for 

Encinctrsk By the laic Sir W# 
Faikmii^p Bait C-E, WUl nuiny 
Plate? mm! Wwkat* 3 voli f" 
Svo. Jti. 6*/. 


The Elements of Me- 

chai^AiEL Ey T. at. GctfKinc, Mr A. 
Ibrri:4«^e-Li^-* New Edition, re¬ 
written. and enlargerl, with 342 W«sd- 
A Crown Svti, Oj, 

The Amateur Mechanics’ 

Practical Handbook; dcstribinij the 
difTertnt Tost* requrrtri in the Work¬ 
top, By A- i I. G- Hobson. With 
33 WwJcLits. Cnswn Syw. Bf. &/. 

The Engineer’s Valuing 

Assbtant By It. D. lItffiKci.it, 
€h-u end Minify Engineer* 
price 31 J, (UL 

Industrial Chemistry; a 

^JantlEi for Manufacturer* hfld M Col- 
jrijcs or TrfJimcri i ft Ttsixfo- 

lion thy Dr. T. H. BAlUtvJ of feioh- 
flLARn and Enyier'a German Edillpn of 

PaVES’S 1 Preots dcCJuntit [ndaftriel \c- r 

with C hapten tm the Chemistry 
Meiali r te by £ 11 . PA t'L* Ph- D, W Ltli 
69's WoodaiLs. Medium 5 vu, 4^- 

Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of 
ArdutCCture, Willi above I ,£oo V\ ood- 
csits. Revi&ed and Extended by W, 
PArWOBTll. Svo. 51/. 4 /. 

Lathes and Turning, Sim 

ole, Meehan tod, and Ornamental By 

\V. 1 L SoutiiootT* Scc<mil Edition, 
wkb 33S in-iiitiaiiciiii. $vo. 18J T 

The Theory of Strains in 

Girders and Simitar Structures, will' 

Obsei^fttanli^ on the applLculion of 
Theory 10 Practice^ and Tables of the 
Strength and Oiher PropertLe* nf Ma- 
(trial*. By B. R STOJftV. II-A. 
M. InsL CE. Royal fivn, with 5 
I'lil ti and I aj WuodeuU, 3 &r* 

Recent Naval Admin is- 

trarioEt | ShiplraLldartg fdt the Purple*, 

<if WflF- ByT. Brasov M.P* 6 rob* 
Sto. with 1 iluslm-tinas* hy the Che talk r 
E. d* Martins [/« ihtffttf* 

A Treatise on Mills and 

Ddillwotfc. By the late Sir W + I AtR- 
bMIUC, Bart, CE. Foufsb Edition, 
itlth |£ Plates and 333 Woodcuts, 
t vd Itow api 


The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron la EnMiHE 
Purposes, By the lai c Sir W. F ALB- 
BAllLVt B*rt t\E. With 6 Plates 
llS Woodcuts, 8m. l&f- 

Hints on Household 

Taste In Funiitiire t Upholstery, 

and other Detail.*. By C* 1« EAsrf- 
LARiL Fourth Edition, wLlh lt» Ulus- 
traituat. Skprare crown Svo. 14/+ 

Handbook of Practical 

asm d t™ ( h c s 

Plates & Woodaili Svo. I&f. 

A Treatise on the Steam 

Eagbtti hi lL5 VRfEoits ftpfdieaitons !a 
Manes Mills & tc * ira Nav^ationH Rail- 
and Agficnltmn % BuUJtSt, 
C-E. With Portrait, 35 - P^tca, fttid 
546 Weodads 41^ 4 2 ^ 

Catechism of the Steam 

Engine, in ha larioni Ap^katwps 
By John BoT.iii.Nr, CE* Fcp, hvo. 
Woodcutir dt. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine, a Key to the Author's Cate- 

utdita of the "Steam liu^tnc. By J. 

BotraNE, C. E, P"ep. Sva. Woodcati p p/- 

Recent Improvements in 

|be SteftJll Engine. ByJ- BaL'4Nr T 
CE. Fq> t SvA Woodcut <5_r- 

Examples of Steam and 

Gaa Engine^ of she m&it rccenE Ap¬ 
proved Type* ns einjdoj'ed in Mines, 
F«tnries/Sle3TH Navigation, Railway! 
atui Agriculture, practiciily LErwNilK<h 
Ry John Bourne, CL With S* 
Plates and 356 Woqdoils. 4!^, JO/# 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures', aadi Mutes* 

EdjrLon f rc-wrineit and enlarged lay L 
PltJST,, F.R.Bh asaisled hy Jiuthcrui* 
Contribalors. With 2,004 WoodtUA 
4 vqIj. mcitULLm- 5vo. £'j r 7 f - 
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Cresy s Encyclopedia of 

a*!. Engineering, II„tuned, n-,- ,. 

rrac[iml - "fftb Jt!»vr 
&QQQ Woodcuts. 8m 3$r. 

Kerl’s Practical Treatise 

HJtfetaUnrgy. .Vtjptcd Irom theb-t 
tjennan Billion tr? W. CfcoOjtE^F, K, S, 
At and i- Rinrui,;, 3 

irtt. With fii5 Wooden[i, £$_ ,,p t 

VilJe on Artificial Ma¬ 
nures, [heir HiemiMl Election nn-l 
S ,J5e Amltetilon to Agriculture ; 

" ’ SL ' ri ” C ! F 1 "ctun'=> jjJ«n at the [-jt. 
pc-r;mental Turn ai Vincennes. Tranx. 

y K - Crook fs ± 
F.ICSh \Tith 31 FEaEei. Sm *uT^ 

Mitchell's Manual of 

Pra rti«J AmijW, Fmrl h Edis [rr n , 

F 1 ™^ the Recinr 

mcorpoMId | % W, C^-dtjir.v F, R. S d , 

Lj,:, n™ am tt aodnitip ji r r fcf m 
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The Art of Perfumery. 

th e Merllivt . „f Ol.hn mi n it f : _. 

° r[ ™ I T' ?/ rianti j the Growth *rd 
genera! Flayer F;sym Syuem af ELaL- 
* r| 3 t r^nnt UciLi ; wiiFi IiutnitEiors 
r : ,f ™ Maniifai; j urn i.f PcrfUtfLH fr 
™ HaxLdtemhl^ Scenic 
J™™ 1 * \ Jivegar^ and Kemp 

^EJ^nc^ Coscflcljci, Perfume] Soaii 

/rt n r 'i iv 5, !'[ES.5E, Pb.M. 

1 .L.*. [■ crurtiL Edition, with ut Woo* 
cijiiu S^icre cixivj-n 8 m 31 /, 

Loudon's Encyclopedia 

cf Gardening; she Tlu-ry and fme. 
tlc y ,>r 1 ^rliiL-ituirA FEoricta] tnre, A rlnm. 
cn 11 are si Garden Eh g, WjUi 

l,Doo WuodCntA, Svlx. 21 /. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Agriculture; Lin Layfittfoat, Iir- 
pnjvement, end MuMWssdnilorLand l- 1 

1 rfir,«, r ; the Cultfftti™ and Kwnnmy 
f iiftcl rcKEuetJcms ttfA^ricu Hlit^ Wilt 
l t HX> HCHxImts. Svo, 3 If. 


HELIGJOU5 and 
A Handbook to the Bible, 

•;r, i Grride 1,. the Study „f the Holy 
’ ttn PRirci cTu'ri^l fmm Ancisnt Munii- 
nii!E!Ln pml Mudeiil Laptaratsop. tty 
F. R, L.^T-Et, And Linrt. C\ IL 
ILK, fitful ; Mar 
1 blw of Culth, &e. Po« Svo r 7 ^ $,/, 

A History of the Church 

of EflgW; Frt-Retrain! bn. Period, 
pj 1E0 Rct. T, !\ FlOL'LTpo- LL.IL 
tSr. 

Sketch of the History of 

the Church of Enjrlwid Eo thv Ket-n- 
uunn Of f665 + % T. V* Siicji Tt 

DrD. Cruwn Syo. jj. 4/. 

The English Church in 

the E ight tenth Century. ByCif a b if i 
J- Muf.y, hie FeIIdw of Umtvraty 
College p Oifi>rdj and Jozi.v H. Ov^ 
TOS r SdL.iljj of Lincoln Cdi'edc 
' .J nk.nl 2 vofjL fvTL j6/. 

An Exposition of the 30 

Alfide% Hiltorical nnd Doetrml, F.y 1 
r. u. fisowsK, n ri. rirhon ,,f win- 
Etcrsnth Editir.ru W i^r, 1 


moral works. 

A Commentary on the 

3? ^ tlE, . e ** fcra,ill ff ajl JnLri xluetion to 

I'cn^ogjof 1V Chur^oft^liud. 
S, 1T - ■ ISaULTllRE, LUU. 
ftew L lition. Crown s™, fc. 

Sermons preached most- 

y LQ the cfiaoel of Rugby School 

l.y the bie T.ARSOij), D.a Collective 
“ lt ™- by the Author'* 

i tiiogliier. Mu, \V. E, FotsTEn. 0 vols, 

Crowo Svo, 30r. or KpanUely, Jr. c^b. 

Historical Lectures on 

tht Life of Our Lord jej UJS Christ. 

% C, J. Llijcot r ( D.fi. Svo. zzr. 

The Eclipse of Faith : or 

a \ sv'z !u a Rr|ijjiD*u Scciisi.-, Rw 

Hexut kfHiElA. Firp. SvJ. 5A f 

Defence of the Eclipse ot 

Faith. Ity H, RoOEftS. Fcp.l^j: tU 

Nature, the Utility of 

Rthgi«,. and Th- f K, , 

lry /oas STt'AlT Min, Svg. 10 .. tv. 
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A Critical and Gram- 

metical Commentary on Si- Paul’* 

Epistles- Bj C- J. EluCDTT* D.D ( 

Siraw S r . fiJ 1 - EpbCttAn^ 

Sr. tiiA Fiitortl Epistle* >£'■ bJ, 
ytrfihwW, CtJ uiaiacj, & PhikfflM* 
IQia l“h«Balwiteit 7 *‘ 

Conybeare & Howson’s 

LBc and Epistle* of St PasiL 

Throe Edition*, copioiasSy ghflWlA 
Library Edition:* wiib oil the Original 
IliustcaiioML Maps l*®d*cap» oh 
SEeel, Woodcut* 2 vol* 42 *. 
Intermediate Edition, v irti a &ef*ctfnu 

of Maps FklfS Wi4 Woodciiti* ivdli. 

sqjoap: Hsmwn Sto, 31 1 . 

Student's Edition, revkc.i smi C*n- 
dcnwd, vllh 46 Illdttmkins and Maps 
E ydL crown Svo, ?J, ^ 

Smith’s Voyage & Ship- 

wrttlt D? St- Pud*: *U!. 

tion* mi the life anil Writing- «1 ht. 

I .nlctf. nri'l the Ship* an.) SMgalimi «f 
rbe Anciems Fourth Edit Lars revved 
by the Am toil * Son i with a Memoir 
nf the Author, a Preface try the LllSHQ* 
*iv t /a e Li si, f. and all the Origmw 
Ittastnukot Crown Svo, 7#, 6d. 

The Angel -Messiah of 

Buddhist Eesonei, and Cbrtstiaits, 

Uy EliS FJt DEL LIV NS*-V■ ■«-» 

Bible Studies. By M.M. 

Kausch, rh.D. Purl. /w- 

n SVJT. IDA w» 

PART LI. 8VO, 

price W. 

Historical and Critical 

CommcrtUtry drt the Old Testament ; 
Hftiih w New Translation. By M. M, 
Kali^iU, Ph, 1>- Vbl, Ip ■Gen cm* 
gfHX iS/.. or adapted for [be GcMFil 
F^ikr, ih, Vol. It. E*tnlu* I $f or 
adapted Cot the General Reader* ■» 
Vof III. Uritfwa, Pari 1 . 1JJ. or 
Adapted for the Genera] Reidcr, o/. 
YoL IVr Levitioi* Pari It 1?/. or 
adapted Lor the General Reader,, ifj. 

The Four Gospels in 

Greek, with Grc-ekvEugliih L*ri™. 
By John T. White, D.D* 0 \on. 
SipiM* Jr. 


Ewald's History of Israel- 

Ttinrifttcd from tlm German by j. E. 
Cau*t-Ntea, M-A. with Fieftce bjr R. 
Mart I SEAL* M-A. S vok Svo. 6y, 

Ewald's Antiquities of 

Israel. Translated from she 
by H. S* SOLLTp M. A- SvOi I Jr. <W- 

The Types of Genesis, 

briefly convened ** revealing (be 
Sewkpneilt of I Inman A'ature. Hf 
A. Juivts* Crown Svo, 7 /, ^ 

The Second Death and 

the Restitnttan of *H Thirds; with 
h>mc PrtKnumjy RtW* r ' n T ' LC 
Natort sind I n^ralitm uf 1 loly Scnp 
tore. A- JtflUSL Crown StO- ^ » 

The Gospel for the Nine- 

teenth Centra^. Edison. 

Sm price leu, &/■ 

Supernatural Religion; 

acl In^nfcy into the Reality of Di* 
Tine Renlitkn. Complete L'ditknii 
IhMtougbly rvvlsed. 3 TClitt Svc. 3^ + 

Lectures on the Origin 

Mid Growth of Religion, u illtto- 
tmled hy ihc Re%fow of IwSia; 
being Ibe Hibbcrt L^clurM, ik3i«Tcd 
gs. the Chapter Home, W-citminvIer 
Abbey, in jij-S, by b\ MaX BIltllM 
KiM, i<kr. df. 

Introduction to the Sci¬ 
ence of Religion, Four L.«lures lie- 
KivttaI at the Royri Insbloltofl ; with 
cm Fils* Awlngici end »be 

Phil niJipby of Mylbole^y. Fy F. M ak 
M0llek s K.M- Crown Svo, 10/. 6 j'. 

Passing Thoughts on 

Religion, ByMraSiWKiX, Fcj^ S^ix 

price y. Cst/^ 

Thoughts for the Age. 

By Miss SmwetX* Kcp. Svo, Jjr. &d 

Preparation for the Holy 

CoauDontaa; the I>ewoti^ri-e diirily 
frruii Ihe works of Jeremy Taylor* By 
MG* SuWbLL. %£mx!L y. 

Private Devotions for 

Young Persons Complkd by 
]£u7AHF.T>i M, Srivuru Auihor 
^Af«y Herbert 1 iS-t l8ro^ 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s 

Entire Works: with Life by Hi-],op 
^ , Re ' lst ' J iwhI corrected by the 
Kev. C. I 1 . Edix lovok LS- S'- 

Hymns of Praise and 

Prajer. Correct*! and edited by 
Unv. FoilJC Maetis-^l-, LI-Ln 
Lrnm tve. 4J, <*/. jinw. tr. 6i^_ 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays Uid Holidays thro ugh nut 

i , yC4 f- n >’ J S- 11- MOJiSELL 
L>. r cji, flyo, j/. (Smob a#. 

Christ the Consoler: a 

IVajIl of toetiFnrt Ik the Hick. By 
^ LUC * HrattraL Second Eddied 
Fcp. 8 vo- 3 /, fit/, 

Lyra Germ an ica ; Hymns 

inuukted from [he German by C 
^ IMCWQKTIL Ftp. Svft Jj. 


_______ n 

Hours of Thought on 

Sawed TW 0ai ;lv o Volume, Of s «. 
r™* Hartinjtau, 1>-D. 

LL. D. 3 vol*. crown Sro. Jr. w. each. 

Endeavours after the 

Chrijtiafl Life; Dirooirrra, By 

Vi n‘ s - 1 J HTJ d 1J . VIT », 

i iH.l lidiLaoH, Crown Svo. 74^ 

The Pentateuch & Book 

iw f* 0 $ Ua . CriticiiI / Ernnincd 

I'y Jr w. Column, n.n. BuhtH) oi 
^atal. i_ rown 8vo- 6/, ^ 

Lectures on the Fenta- 

Muid the Moabite Stone: with 

dT*^ W - Coissw, 

Biihop or Natal, Svo, Iiy, 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


The Flight of the *Lap- 

p :i Ofl 3 Crr 1 s JoEliaijr-. ,,, 

CJuru, Formosa, *nd fly ihe 

l!uo. 31 . X. Shof.f, k.x. \VTth J 
Jll^tratk-os ami a M*-*, 8vo r i^ 4 

Turkish Armenia and 

Easiern Ask Minor. Jlv the \Ux 

M. K. Tozer, M. A. KJCti.S. whb 

x\Iap and $ IUuiiraLions, b™. s ^. 

Sunshine and Storm in 

thfl East, orCrui^ eo Cjpr^aiid Con- 
fiLaqllnopk Ify Mc^ BRASM-y. With 
2 Ma[i4 and IT4 llhutratfons etagniYed 
ir.i Wood by G, Pear^in, chiefly from 
Drawing hy the iron. A. V, Bingham; 
the Coro- from an Original bed E n k 
Gustave tSoxd SvC. Zl* r 

A Voyage in the 'Sun- 

beam, our Home on tht Ocean for 
EJc*eu Months, By Mrs- Ujeasset. 
Cheaper Edition, whh Map and 63 
W chkI Logrivingi, Crown Svo, 7s. M 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

% Sir Stum, W, Bahru, M.A. 

Crown Svu, Woodcuts, p, ^ 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon, By Si r S Ai. vkL W. B ahl 
C rown Si'tSl Waodeiit^ 7/. {*£ 


Sacred Palm lands : or 

, J T"X l . at f % in ff m Ete, T i 
Md ! he Holy LwJ. liy A, c. VvS-p. 
L rown S\ o r 7/. 61/. 

One Thousand Miles up 

the Nile ; a Jmiraty ihjough Egjp! 

And NuIhs u> I h e CkuSct. 

Bv Mi„ Ahilua B. Ki-wakm. Wj ( h 
FflMilad^. &c. fund So TUiHtrmtfciiu eh- 
graved on W ocu t fnem l ij^winf^ by tJLc 

AuibaF T I roperUI 43^ 

Wintering in the Rl- 

: of Trawl in I Lily 

and France, and Practical lii» v % tJi 
J I ? 1 ]!^ rr, 1 % WltUAM MILLED, 
S.M.', Edinborgh. \Y\ih i 2 Itiun- 
tratjons. Post. Ss-il. 7^. &/. 

San Remo and the Wes¬ 
tern Rmera, dimmjolty nui medu 
c-nlly Mnndered. By A. 1 1 m l Lamjui , 
M.D. Map ahd VV'hxkIcuIe, Crown 
Svo. |Or. &/. 

Himalayan and Sub- 

HiTnakyua Districts aF British 
India, [heir Climate, Mnlnst Topo 
graphy + and Di.iL-h.NZ 1 Dtvtfibaliop; with 
ms*ns lor a^ignii^ aMakri^iE Oj-sgrin 
Id GoSlre and ^orne olFitr I By 

K N. Macnamaka, m.d. With 
x^lap awl Fpver Chart, Svo. 2|r. 
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The Alpine Club Map of 

Switxttllltd# wills parti of the Xfigh- 
bourin™ Countries,, cm t?L«" ar.itr of Four 
Miles to an Inch. EditfrE by R. C. 
NlCTroi-S* F.R-G.S. 4 Sheets in 
42_ r r colamed, or 34 J- ua x 

co Eon relit. 

Dr, Rigby’s Letters from 

France &C. in 17S9. Edited by 
bk Daeghte r, Lai I y Fast LAK t Crow» 
five, nji, bJ. 

The Alpine Guide. By 

John Dai u M.R.L A. Fust Sm. with 
Mijji, a h 4 other IHattHtkrai : — 


The Eastern Alps, jo*. 6;/, 
Central Alps, including; all 

the GbcrEsnd Diitrl-qt^ 7/. 6i. 

Western Alps, including 

Muni Chute* Monte Zermall, &r. 
Price Ga &L 

On Alpine Travelling and 

the Ge elegy of the Alps. Price n. 
Killer of the Three V'olimio or Parti. of 
Ihe * Alpdiw Guide + may be had walk 
IhLi InlryducEion prefaced* 1A extra. 


WORKS of FICTION. 


Novels and Tales. By the 

Right Hon. the Earl of BeacoSS’ 
fiELu. K..G- The Cabinet Edition. 
Ekvti VoEumes* crown Svo. 6r. each. 
Endytniort, 6/. 

Loth Air, Sr. Venetia* bi. 

Conmgshy, 6t. Alroy, Iiaon, &c. di. 

Sj hLI h dr. Y o tin £ Duke &c. £/. 

Tailored. fii. ViTiwi Cttjr, 

Henrietta TciapEt, 6 jl 

ConUritii Fleming*, Set, & f 

Blues and Buffs; n Con* 

teitcJ Fleet jon And iLs KctuIbL By 
Arnica Mills. Crown Sv<x 6r* 


Whispers from Fairy* 

land* By ll^ Right Mon. L El, 
KNATO[L:LILLail?OK»IN% M.P. With 

p Illustrations. Crown Svo. jj. 67 . 

Higgledy-Piggledy ; or, 

Storks for Every body and Every- 
hodyN Children, liy the Right Hon. 
E. H. K V ATC IT It C L L - M U6 - ]:: S j MU 1 . 
With p Illustrations. Cr. 8 to* jr r 64 

Stories and Tales. By 

Elizabeth hi. Sewell, Cnhcnet 
Edition, in Ten Volumes, each contain¬ 
ing a complete Tate or St ory t— 


Yellow Cap, and other 

Fairy Stories far Children. Tie. 
Rmmpty-Dud gel, Callodon, and 
Theeda. By JttU.vx ilAim Ujr * 
Ciown Svo. &. cloth extra, gak rdgi =. 

The Crookit Meg: a 

Scoitiih Story of the Vor One. Ily 
John Ski. Liu*, LLJX Advocate, 
Author cf x Es# ays in Romance and 
Sturfirt fiou life* (by * Sh i Sill y h h 
Crown Svo. if. 


Buried Alive ; or. Ten 

^eafi of I'ceijI St-rtsiiule in StEwrim 
By Fusion Dr* 3 ovtmKY. T ran ^ 
]aied frem the German by Marie YON 
TRilol IWUhj, 1 or. 64 


Apyt frtd lotcrcit m m pfciyrc of life, 

AAnf Eii« m Kitnl nuktu »Uulici of 
UtoMiiS Ink Jicil cliA Of it h of ihe 

™™ l*at H i*um IM agt** wiih WM «e 
ham Ercitn etJiwr lemes pf other ctaii«_‘ 

^PT. jAlitl'i QAnrtA 


Amy Herbert, ir. ^/ r Gertrad^ zj 1 . &f r 
The Earl’l Daughter, 2*. 6 J, The 
Experience Of Life, 2f. (Lf r Ctcve 
Hali^ zi r Ivors, u, Katharine 
Ashton. 3^. 67 . Margaret PerdYaL 
ir. 67 . Laneton Parsonage, v. 64 
Draukp ^j. 64 

The Modern Novelists 

Library. Each work complete in it^Zf| 
^rice ir. boaid^ or ai. 64 doth :— 

By Lord BLlOONsrtELD. 

Lothair. Henrietta Temple. 

Coamgsby. CotHariui Fleming. 

SybiL Alroy h lx£on t &t. 

Tancred, Th e Young Duke r &G 

Venetia. Vsyuui Grey. 

By AtrritcwY T rdllopj!. 

Bare bits ter Towers. 

The Warden, 
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B/Major WavTtWuriux. 

Dirhy Grand. Good for M arhir. g , 
CTncril Bounce. Kolmby House. 

Coveniiy. The Interpreter. 
The Gladiators. Queen’s Maries, 

By the Author of ' Thr Kosc Carden’ 

UMWiTCS, 

Novels and Tales by tl 

Earl of HeaconsSeld, K.G. Ten 

pftee j m. 


J tfee Author oE ■ MJk, Marl 3 

Tie Atelier da Ljs, 

Mademoiselle MecL 

By Varioias WriEcn, 

Aibenrinoe Priory. 

Tfio Burgomaster^ Family. 

HTia and her Vuifrart. 

Ttte Se* Sisten of tbe Valleys. 1 J 

■ e Honourable the 

.ocumes, erow-n $r Q . efoth gilt e,!^ 


POETRY and 
Poetical Works of Jean 

»*»<*, reprEnfcd, 

ind fit k Edltfftm of the two raJum** 
™Pf < nrely ; svJiH 2 a vol* 

fcp. BTCl j j/. 

F^Ust- From llie? German 

otGomm By T. K, Won, Ll.n. 
one Her Maty’s Cofllisci in Irc- 
E^m ; Mieettme Fdkiv nf Trinity 
i LdJf^e. Bmr Relics TWcssaj of 
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